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PREFACE, 


HE  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  exhibit  a 
concise  account  of  such  substances  from  the  Ani- 
mal, Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdom,  as  are  used 
either  for  food  or  medicine.    Several  works  of  this 
kind  have  already  been  published  in  this  country. 
The  most  distinguished  are  those  of  Lewis,  Donald 
Monro,   and  Cullen.    These  works  are  deservedly 
held  in  high  estimation,  not  Only  in  this  but  in 
other  countries.    Each  has  its  peculiar  usefulness ; 
and  each  merits  a  place  in  a  physician's  library. 
But  notwithstanding  all  their  excellence,  they  have 
not  rendered  unnecessary  a  treatise  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  upon  such  a  plan  as  that  which  is  now 
brought  forward. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  Lewis  s  Experi- 
mental History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  of 
Monro  s  Treatise  on  Medical  Chemistry,  consists  of 
details  of  pharmaceutical  operations  and  chemical 
analyses,  and  histories  of  the  sensible  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  different  substances  used  in  medi- 
cine. These  inquiries,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  of 
great  value,  and  no  person  who  is  unacquainted  with 
them,  can  be  said  to  be  duly  qualified  to  undertake 
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the  cure  of  diseases.  They  belong  properly  to  such 
elementary  treatises;  but  these,  from  their  very 
nature,  cannot  be  equally  explicit  upon  practical 
points.  Besides,  the  arrangement  adopted  in  these 
treatises  is  calculated  rather  for  the  use  of  the 
student  than  of  the  practitioner. 

The  last  remark  does  not  apply  to  Dr.  Culleris 
great  work  on  the  Materia  Medica  ;  in  which  the 
different  articles  are  arranged  and  discussed,  with  a 
reference  to  their  employment  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases; a  method  which  is  adopted  in  the  present 
publication.    If  Dr.  Cullens  work  had  not  been 
swelled  out  to  so  great  a  bulk,  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  physiological  and  pathological  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  if,  moreover,  it  had  been  published 
subsequently  to  the  new-modelling  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  there  would  have 
been  little  occasion  for  the  present  Synopsis.  But 
these  changes  have  made  his  Materia  Medica,  as 
well  as  Lewis sy  less  useful.    It  is  true,  that  Dr. 
Monro  s  treatise,  and  A'ikiris  last  edition  of  Lewis t 
comprize  the  whole  of  the  new  pharmacopoeia  of 
the  London  college;  but  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  mentioned  treatises,  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia has  twice  undergone  very  considerable 
alterations.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  was 
sufficient  room  for  a  new  treatise  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  on  a  compendious  scale,  drawn  up  confor- 
mably with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  British  pharmacopoeias,  and  giving  an  account 
of  the  latest  additions  and  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  medical  science.  On 
such  a  plan  is  the  .present  Synopsis;  in  the  compo- 
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sition  of  which,  occasional  use  has  oeen  made  of 
the  larger  works  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  of 
Dr.  Duncans  New  Dispensatory,  a  work  of  unri- 
valled merit  in  all  that  relates  to  pharmaceutical 
chemistry.  To  the  information  derived  from  these 
sources,  the  Author  has  occasionally  added  such 
'observations  and  cautions  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  various  medicinal  substances,  as  an  ex- 
perience of  upwards  of  1(3  years  (partly  in  hospital 
partly  in  private  practice)  has  enabled  him  to  offer.* 

In  treating  of  each  article,  the  following  method 
has  been  pursued.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  vegetable, 
the  Generic  and  Trivial  names  of  Linnaeus  are  first 
given ;  then  the  Class  and  Order  to  which  it  belongs 
in  the  Sexual  System ;  then  the  Natural  Order,  as 
improved  by  Murray  in  his  Apparatus  Medicami- 
num;  then  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  native  f: 
then  the  Officinal  Name,  and  the  Part  or  Parts 
used  in  Medicine;  then  the  English  name;  then  its 
Action  upon  the  Human  Body;  the  Diseases  in 
which  it  is  serviceable;  the  Dose's  and  Forms  in 
which  it  is  prescribed;  the  Auxiliaries  with  which 
it  is  joined;  the  Preparations  and  Compositions  di- 
rected to  be  made  from  it  in  the  London  and  Edin- 

*  In  the  course  of  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Synopsis,  without  the  Author's 
name,  other  compendious  treatises  on  the  materia  medica,  upon 
a  similar  plan,  have  been  offered  to  the  public  :  oHe,  in  particu- 
lar, by  Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  which  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

t  For  all  other  matters  relative  to  the  Natural  His'ory  of  me- 
dicinal plants,  and  especially  for  minute  descriptions  of  all  their 
parts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Bergius  and  //  'uod- 
ville. 
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burgh  pharmacopoeias,  with  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  other  ingredients  in  those  compositions*; 
the  Doses  of  such  Preparations  and  Compositions; 
and,  lastly,  References  to  Authors  of  celebrity, 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  readily  be  seen,  that  this 
compendium  is  of  a  practical  tendency;  and  hence 
it  has  been  entitled,  "  A  Practical  Synopsis  of  the 
Materia  Mediea,"  in  contradistinction  to  other 
works  on  the  same  subject,  which  contain  descrip- 
tions relative  to  Natural  History,  details  relative  to 
Chemistry,  and  theories  relative  to  Pathology. 

Amid  the  great  multitude  of  substances  which 
the  Materia  Medica  presents,  and  more  especially 
in  the  crowded  catalogue  of  such  as  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  comparative  worth  of  each 
must  vary  considerably.  To  discriminate  from  the  rest 
those  which  possess  the  greatest  efficacy,  cannot  but 
be  highly  useful  to  young  practitioners.  Under  this 
persuasion,  the  Author  has  marked  with  ^[  such 
substances  as  either  in  the  trials  of  others,  or  in  his 
own  practice,  have  fallen  short  of  their  reputed 
virtues.    In  this  attempt  to  estimate  the  compara- 

*  This  account  is  intended  to  convey  only  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  officinal  compositions,  to  such  as  are  not  engaged 
in  practical  pharmacy.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare 
3uch  compositions,  must  refer,  for  a  detail  of  the  different 
processes  and  especially  of  the  more  operose  chemical  processes, 
to  the  pharmacopoeias  themselves.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
in  the  different  vinous  preparations,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
vinum  chalybeatum  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia)  by  white  wine 
is  meant  Spanish  white  wine. 
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tive  value  of  different  medicines,  he  has  profited 
much  by  the  observations  of  Cullen.  In  a  few- 
instances,  however,  he  has  differed  from  that 
venerable  authority,  giving  a  more  favourable  report 
of  some  substances,  and  a  less  favourable  one  ot 
others,  than  the  Edinburgh  professor  has  done. 

In  the  account  of  the  Materia  , Alimentaria, 
the  Author  acknowledges  himself  to  be  frequently 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  Zuckert,  Richter,  Plenck, 
Lorry,  and  Cullen.  It  may  be  added,  that  •  the 
arrangement  of  the  Systema  Naturae  of  LinhtBUS, 
as  edited  by  Gmelin,  is  followed,  in  treating  of  ^ ali- 
mentary substances  derived  from  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

N.B.  In  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  where  the 
contrary  is  not  expressed,  the  liquids  are  taken  by 
measure;  but  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  pharma- 
copoeias, liquids  as  well  as  solids  are  taken  by 
weight. 


Bio  omshury- Square, 
Dec.  5,  1807. 
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PART  I.— ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES. 

I.  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Of  the  brute  creation,  some  subsist  exclusively 
on  animal,  others  exclusively  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances. And  some,  fixed  to  particular  spots  of 
the  earth,  feed  only  upon  one  kind  of  animal  sub- 
stance, others  only  upon  one  kind  of  vegetable 
matter.  Of  those  which  feed  on  both  kinds  of 
aliment,  the  proportion  is  comparatively  small. 

It  is  otherwise  with  man.  Not  necessarily 
limited  to  any  particular  tract  of  the  globe,  but  ca- 
pable of  living  in  every  clime,  and  frequently  com- 
pelled to  seek  subsistence  in  countries  far  remote} 
and  widely  different  both  in  temperature  and  pro- 
ducts from  his  own,  man  enjoys  the  most  mixed 
and  varied  kind  of  food  ;  insomuch  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  class  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  which 
is  not  tributary  to  his  support.  But  although  the 
digestive  organs  of  man  are  capable  of  extracting 
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nourishment  from  an  infinite  variety  of  animals, 
as  well  as  vegetables ;  yet  it  is  from  t  he  latter 
(viz.  vegetables)  that  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  derive  their  subsistence.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  warmer  climates,  and  particularly  many  nations 
of  the  East,  live  almost  wholly  on  vegetable  food. 
Leaving  the  tropics,  and  proceeding  to  the  higher 
latitudes,  we  find  the  proportion  of  animal  to 
vegetable  substances,  used  as  food  by  man,  ta  be 
greater :  And,  as  we  approach  the  polar  circle,  we 
find  this  proportion  to  increase  still  farther.  In 
some  of  these  frozen  regions  the  inhabitants  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  vegetable  food  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year.* 

From  this  difference  of  food  among  different 
people,  some  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  difference  of  national  character. 
The  proverbial  bravery  of  the  English  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  great  quantity  of  flesh-meat  which 
they  eat ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
other  nations  not  less  courageous,  though  not 
equally  carnivorous.  National  character  depends 
on  other  causes,  the  further  consideration  of  which 
does  not  belong  to  a  work  of  this  nature. 

How  much  soever  the  substances  whether  ani-r 
mal  or  vegetable,  which  are  applicable  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  man,  may  differ  from  each  other  in 
taste  and  other  sensible  qualities ;  yet  it  appears 
that  the  nutritious  fluid  (called  Chyle)  extracted 

*  This  is  the  case  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greenland,  Lapland  and  Kamtschatka. 
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from  such  substances  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
is  one  and  the  same.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  are  more  or  less  nutritive, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  less  convertible,  by 
the  gastric  juice  and  other  agents  of  digestion; 
into  chyle.    Now  it  is  proved  by  numerous  obser- 
vations, that  in  equal  weights,  the  flesh  of  most 
quadrupeds  (not  to  mention  other  animals)  is  more 
readily  and  completely  converted  into  chyle,  by  the 
process  of  digestion,   than  any  vegetable  matter 
whatever.    Hence  an  animal  diet  is  considerably 
more  nourishing  than  a  vegetable  diet.    It  reple- 
nishes the  body   faster,   inducing   plethora  and 
obesity.    Animal  food  not  only   yields  a  greater 
proportion  of  chyle  than  vegetable  aliment,  but 
at  the  same  time  proves  more  stimulant  and  heating; 
on  which  account,  although  it  imparts  more  imme- 
diate vigor,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  exhausts  the  con- 
stitution so   much   the  sooner.    Accordingly  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  occur  amongst 
those  people  who  live  chiefly  or  wholly  (as  the 
Brahmins  do)  upon  vegetable  substances.    But  on 
the  whole  a  mixed  diet*  partly  animal  and  partly  ve- 
getable, is  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  those  who 
live  in  temperate  climates.    (Haller  de  Victu  Salu- 
bri  ex  Animalibus  et  Vegetabilibus  temperando.) 

From  the  properties  of  an  animal  diet  above  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  easily  seen  in  what  cases  it  is 
useful,  and  in  what  hurtful.  It  is  useful  in  various 
cases  of  asthma  and  dyspepsia  ;  in  cachectic,  chloro- 
tic  and  diabetic  cases;  in  rickets  and  scrophula  ;  in 
worm-cases;  and  in  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  in  which  from  a  mistaken  association  of  these 
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diseases  with  scurvy,  animal  food  is  too  frequently 
interdicted.  It  is  hurtful  in  all  cases  of  active  in- 
flammation ;  in  all  disorders  of  the  head'  and  lungs, 
connected  with  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  those 
parts ;  and  in  bilious  and  calculous  cases.  And 
generally  those  who  lead  a  studious'  and  sedentary 
life  should  be  cautious  of  indulging  too  freely  in 
the  use  of  animal  food.  It  should  further  be  men- 
tioned that  persons  going  from  northern  or  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  to  southern  or  tropical  climates,  should 
abstract  from  their  customary  allowance  of  flesh- 
meat,  and  habituate  themselves  to  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  food. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  flesh  of  cer- 
tain quadrupeds  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of 
chyle,  in  other  words  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
kinds  of  animal  food;  but  the  relative  nutrimental 
powers  of  the  component  parts  of  such  flesh-meat, 
viz.  of  gelatine,  albumen,  fibrin  or  oili,  have  not 
been  exactly  ascertained  by  any  experiments  on  di- 
gestion hitherto  made.  We  only  know  that  the 
flesh  of  young  animals,  which  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  gelatine,,  and  a  less  proportion  of  fibrin,, 
is  generally  not  so  digestible  as  the  flesh  of  the  same 
species  of  animals  when  come  to  the  adult  state.* 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  veal,  which  moreover 

*  When  it  shall  be  ascertained  which  of  the  abovementioned 
component  parts  of  flesh  meat  yields  in  equal  weight,  and  under- 
circumstances  in  all  other  respects  the  same,  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  chyle  ;  some  steps  will  be  made  towards  determining 
which  more  especially  of  the  elementary  principles,  azote,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  carbon,  (besides  earthy  matter,  &c.)  into  which 
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from  its  tendency  to  acidity  disagrees  with  many 
weak  stomachs.    It  may  further  be.  remarked  that 
white  meats  are  less  stimulant,  as  well  as  less  nutri- 
tious than  brown  meats.  In  moderate  quantities,  the 
fat  part  of  meat,  when  not  rendered  .empyreumatic 
by  over-roasting,    is  wholesome  and  .exceedingly 
nourishing.    Not  only  is  there  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  digestibility  between  the  flesh 
of  old  and  young  animals,  but  also  between  the 
flesh  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  ;    the  former 
being   more  readily  and   completely  dissolved  in 
;the  gastric  and  enteric  juices,  than  the  latter.  Hence 
venison  is  esteemed  the  lightest  and  most  nutritious 
of  all  kinds  of  animal  food.    For  the  same  reason 
.the  pheasant  and  .partridge  are  preferable  to  the 
domestic  fowl.    Flesh-meat  which  has  been  kept 
ibr  some  time  is  more  readily  dissolved  in  the 
stomach,  and  is  more  stimulant  than  that  which  is 
•eaten  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed.  But 
when  kept  till  it  acquires  a  strong  smell,  it  loses 
much,  of  its  .nutrimental  properties,    and  indeed 
ceases  to  be  wholesome  to  man.    It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that  salted  meat  is  much  less 
digestible  and  much  less  nutritious  than  that  which 
is  fresh. 

^  In  regard  to  cookery,  roast  meat  is  more  readily 
.digested,  and  in-equal  weight  yields  a  greater  quantity 
of  nourishment  than  boiled;  many  of  the  nutritive 
parts  of  the  latter  being  dissolved  in  the  water.   It  is 


those  component,  parts  are  resolved  by  chemical  analysis, 
contributes  to  nutrition.  At  present  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  is  mere  conjecture. 
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obvious  that,  if  in  the  operations  of  roasting  and 
boiling,  too  much  heat  is  applied,  the  food  so  over- 
done, instead  of  being  rendered  more  digestible  and 
more  nutritious,  becomes  less  so.    In  the  process  of 
maceration,  or  stewing,  there  is  no  loss  of  ali  men- 
tary  matter,  as  the  nutritious  juices  which  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  muscular  substance  or  flesh,  are 
collected  in  the  liquor  employed  on  the  occasion, 
and  served  up  along  with  the  meat.    This  mode  of 
cookery  is   well  adapted  to  supply  the  place  of 
mastication,  and  to  facilitate  digestion,  in  persons 
who   have   lost  their  teeth  and  are  far  advanced 
in  years. 

In  all  the  instances  above  mentioned  the  fibrous 
substance  itself  of  the  meat  is  eaten,  as  well  as  its 
juices :  but  as  the  fibrous  substance  is  too  heavy, 
or  difficult  to  be  digested,  to  some  weak  and  disor- 
dered stomachs,  this  inconvenience  is  remedied  by 
another  culinary  process  ;  viz.  by  making  concen- 
trated decoctions  of  flesh  meat,  termed  Soups  (see 
Potulenta);  in  which  all  the  soluble  parts  of  the 
flesh  meat  are  extracted  by  boiling  water,  leaving  a 
residuum  of  fibrous  matter,  which  is  thrown  away. 
These  concentrated  decoctions  of  animal  substances, 
when  not  rendered  too  stimulant  by  the  addition 
of  spices,  are  only  surpassed  in  nutritive  power  by 
the  gravy  of  boiled  and  roasted  meats.    But  these, 
and  the  weaker  decoctions  termed  broths,  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  hereafter. 

Respecting  the  artificial  preparation  of  animal  food 
we  may  further  remark,  that  for  healthy  and  active 
constitutions  the  simplest  modes  of  cookery  are 
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the  best—those  in  which  it  is  presented  in  its  entire 
and  undissolved  state;  for  though  most  of  the 
nutritious  particles  of  animal  matter  are  soluble  in 
water,  yet  ail  that  is  convertible  into  chyle  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  and  enteric  juices,  is  not. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  a  portion  of  beef  has 
been  taken  into  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  carnivo- 
rous animal,  it  is  found  reduced  to  a  pultaceous 
mass,  without  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture remaining;   but  if  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  animal  substance  be  boiled  in  water  for  a  much 
greater  length  of  time,  only  a  small  portion  will 
be  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  residuum  of  fibrous 
matter  will  be  left  beind.    It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  pound  of  flesh,  or  muscular  fibre  swallowed  in 
substance,  will  yield  more  nourishment,  when  acted 
upon  by  a  healthy  stomach,  than  the  concentrated 
decoction  or  soup  prepared  from  an  equal  weight. 
(Fordyce  on  Digestion.)    It  is  the  same  with  cer- 
tain medicinal  substances.    The  gastric  juice  is  ca- 
pable of  dissolving  a  greater  proportion  of  cinchona 
in  substance  than  water  is;  hence  a  pound  of  the 
cinchona-bark  swallowed  at  different  times,  in  subr 
stance,  will  cure  more  agues  than  the  decoctions 
obtained  from   an    equal   quantity   of  that  bark. 
But  as  there  are  disorders  in  which  the  cinchona 
disagrees  in  substance,  and  is  yet  bearable  in  decoc- 
tion ;  there  are  likewise  instances,  and  those  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  in  which  the  stomach,  unequal  to 
the  digestion  of  animal  food  in  substance,  can 
only  extract   a   sufficient  supply  of  nourishment 

from  it  when  taken    in   a  liquid   state.  Hence 
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cookery,  as  well  as  pharmacy,  becomes  subservient 
to  health. 

As  the  gastric  juice  is  the  principal  agent  in  di- 
gestion, it  follows  that  whatever  tends  to  promote 
its  secretion,  tends  in  an  equal  degree  to  promote  di- 
gestion.   Like  the  biliary  and  some  other  secretions, 
the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  much  infl  uenced 
by  the  degree  of  temperature  (John  Hunter  on 
Digestion)  to  which  the  living  body  is  exposed  ;  by 
all  things,  which  disturb  the  circulation  and  irritate 
the  nerves;  and  particularly  by  anger,  grief,  and 
other  passions  of  the  mind.*    From  such  causes 
not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  also  of  the 
gastric  juice,  varies  at  different  times  in  the  same 
individual.    Hence  we  should  avoid  being  hurried 
or  over  heated  when  we  sit  down  to  our  meals.  A 
serene  and  cheerful  state  of  mind  is  particularly  fa- 
vourable to  the  gastric  secretion,  in  other  words 
to  digestion.    As  tranquillity  of  mind,    so  also  a 
quiescent  state  of  body  for  an  hour  or  two  after  a 
principal  meal,  conduces  to  the  same  end.    But  it 
does  not  appear  that  sleeping  after  dinner  is  at- 
tended with  any  advantage,  except  in  case  of  great 
fatigue  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  or  where  a  person  is 
much  advanced  in  years (Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  Vol.  i. 
36g)  or,  as  in  the  warm  climates,  is  exhausted  by 
heat.    In  all  other  circumstances  an  inclination  to 
sleep  after  dinner  is  a  proof  of  indigestion,  oc- 
casioned either  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
food. 


*  See  some  ingenious  observations  on  this  subject,  illustrated 
by  experiments,  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  Dumas' Physiologic 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  (as  Sennebier  has  observed) 
that  a  moderate  distension  of  the  stomach  by  food 
operates  as  a  stimulus  to  that  organ,  and  accordingly 
promotes  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  a 
state  of  over-distension  from  too  full  a  meal  has  a 
contrary  effect.  In  this  state  of  things  the  stomach 
becomes  irritated  and  oppressed,  whence  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  is  impeded  or  suspended, 
and  of  course  indigestion  takes  place.  Hence, 
when  the  appetite  i$  keener  than  usual,  or  when 
a  favourite  dish  is  served  up,  we  should  be  cautious 
of  eating  to  the  full  extent  of  our  inclination  or 
cravings.  Another  source  of  stimulus  to  the  gastriG 
secretion  is  variety  in  the  kinds  of  aliment,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  taken  at  a  meal.  When 
this  does  not  prove  an  incitement  to  excess,  it  is 
not  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  conducive 
to  health.  (Linnaeus  de  Varietate  Ciborum  apud 
Amoenitat.  Acad.  Vol.  vn.) 

The  process  of  digestion  is  often  obstructed  by 
a  too  hasty  and  too  copious  ingurgitation  of  liquids, 
even  when  they  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  salu- 
tary kind.  By  such  excessive  dilution,  the  solvent 
power  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  solid  parts  of  the 
food,  is  very  much  weakened,  and  consequently  a 
less  quantity  of  chyle  is  afterwards  extracted  from 
it.  Part  of  the  food  in  such  cases  is  carried 
off  the  stomach  in  a  half  digested  state.  Hence 
when  we  eat  solid  food  (which  should  always  be 
well  comminuted  by  mastication,  during  which  it 
is  mixed  with  the  saliva,  a  fluid  of  considerable  use 
in  digestion,)  we. should  allow  a  short  time  to  elapse 
before  we  swallow  our  customary  beverage ;  and 
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that  should  be  taken  at  intervals,  and  not  all  at 
once.  In  this  manner  the  solid  parts  of  the  food, 
coming  into  closer  contact  with  the  gastric  juice, 
will  be  more  perfectly  digested.  If  it  be  improper 
to  swallow  copious  draughts  of  liquids  immediately 
on  eating  solid  food,  it  is  still  worse  to  swallow 
them  just  before.  But  this  subject  will  be  further 
considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Drinks.  See 

PoTUiENTA. 

Lastly,  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  in- 
fluenced by  other  causes  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  by  various  stimulating  substances  taken 
along  with  our  food,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Condiments.  Of  these  the  most  general  are  mu- 
riate of  soda  (common  salt)  and    spices.*  See 

CONDIMENTA. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  alimen- 
tary substances  derived  from  the  various  classes  of 
animals.  In  doing  this  we  shall  follow  the  Linnasan 
arrangement. 

A.    Mammalia.  Mammiferous  Quadrupeds. 
In  equal  weights,  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  is  the 
most  nourishing  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food. 

Of  the  first  2  orders  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 

*  From  some  experiments  made  by  Mons.  Dumas  on  dogs,  it 
appears  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  promoted  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  by  various  kinds  of  stimulant  sub- 
stances introduced  into  the  stomach.    See  the  4th  vol  of  his 

physiologic 
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viz.  I.  Primates  and  II.  Bruta  none  are  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries. 

Among  the  edible  animals  which  belong  to  the 
III.  Ferje.  Leonine  Family, 
may  be  mentioned  the 

Ursus  arctos.  The  black  Bear  ;  the  flesh  of 
which  is  used  for  food  by  the  common  people  in 
Norway,  Russia,  and  Poland.  It  has  a  strong, 
disagreeable  smell,  and  is  difficultly  digested.  It 
is  generally  salted  and  dried  before  it  is  dressed. 

Didelphis  Opossum.  The  Opossum.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  eaten  in  many  parts  of 
America,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 

^[  Didelphis  gigantea.  The  Kangaroo.  Though 
the  flesh  of  this  animal  is  .very  coarse,  yet  it  is 
eaten  in  New  Holland,  where  better  animal  food 
is  scarce. 

Several  other  species  of  the  opossum  tribe  are 
used  for  food  in  South  America,  where  their  flesh 
is  reckoned  equally  good  with  that  of  the  rabbit  or 
hare. 

Gavia  Paca.    The  spotted  Cavy. 

  Aguti.    The  long-nosed  Cavy. 

  Aperea.    The  rock  Cavy. 

 •  Cobaya.    The  Guinea  Pig,  or  restless  Cavy. 


The  flesh  of  these  and  other  species  of  cavia,  is 
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much  esteemed  in  Guaiana,  Brazil,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America.  The  flesh  of  some  of  them  is 
white,  and  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit.  According 
to  Stedman  nothing  can  be  better  eating  than 
the  Paca,  or  Spotted  Cavy. 

%  Arctomys  Marmota.  i  The  Alpine  Marmot. 
Notwithstanding  its  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  the 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants of  Tyrol,  Savoy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps. 
Other  edible  species  of  this  genus,  are 

^[  Arctomys  Monax.    The  Maryland  Marmot. 

 Bobac.  TheBobak. 

 Citellus.  The  Casan,  or  earless  Marmot. 

Sciurus  vulgaris.  The  common  Squirrel.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal,  which  subsists  chiefly  upon  nuts, 
acorns,  and  the  seeds  contained  in  the  cones  of 
fir-trees,  is  white,  sweetish,  and  readily  enough  di- 
gested. In  its  flavour  it  resembles  the  flesh  of  a 
barn-door  fowl,  and  is  much  eaten  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Several  of  the  foreign  species  of  sciurus, 
are  in  like  manner  edible. 

IV.  Glires.    Leporine  Family. 

Lepus  timidus.  The  Hare.  The  flesh  of  the 
full  grown  hare  affords  a  well-flavoured  and  stimu- 
lant food. 

Lepus  cunkulus.  The  Rabbit.  Its  flesh  is  palata- 
ble and  moderately  nutritive  ;  and  being  less  stimu- 
lant than  the  flesh  of  the  hare,  it  is  on  that  account 
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better  suited  to  the  weak  and  convalescent.  The 
flesh  of  wild  rabbits  is  not  only  more  palatable,  but 
more  digestible  than  the  flesh  of  tame  ones. 

V.  Pecora.  Bovine  Family. 
Cervus  Alces.  The  Elk.  In  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  Sweden,  the  flesh  of  the  young  elk  is  much 
.esteemed,  and  is-  found  to  be  sufficiently  digestible. 
The  flesh  of  the  full-grown  animal  affords  a  food 
which  lies  long  upon  the  stomach,  but  is  very  nou- 
rishing.   It  is  often  salted  and  dried, 

Cervus  Elaphus.    The  Stag.    The  flesh  of  the 
cervus  elaphus  varies  according  to  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  individual.    In  the  fawn  state,  the  flesh  is- 
tender  and  nourishing ;  but  by  no  means  so  sa- 
voury as  that  of  the  full-grown  animal,  known  by 
the  name  of  Venison  (Ferina).    This  is  a  very  nu- 
tritive, digestible,  and  wholesome  food.    It  should- 
be  more  than  four  years  old.    The   season  for 
killing  it  is  the  month  of  August ;  it  is  then  the 
fattest  and  best-flavoured.    In  September  and  Octo- 
ber the  rutting  season  takes  place ;  during  which 
the  stags  become  lean,  and  their  flesh  acquires  a 
rank  smell  and  disagreeable  taste.    The  females  of 
this  species  are  called  IJincL\    Their  flesh  is  reck- 
oned inferior  to  that  of  the  males.   A  nutritive,  de- 
mulcent jelly  (gela-tina  cornu  cervi)  is  prepared  by 
boiling  the  horns  of  this  animal,  rasped  or  shaven,  in 
a  proper  quantity  of  water.    A  medicinal  decoction 
is  prepared  from  the  burnt  horns,  as  will  hereafter 
be  noticedr 
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Cervus  Tarandus.  The  Rein  Deer.  This  ani- 
mal, so  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  and 
Lapland,  affords  a  tender,  savoury,  and  wholesome 
food,  not  unlike  to  stag-venison.  Rein-deer  are 
generally  killed  when  they  are  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  after  they  have  been  employed  in 
drawing  the  sledge,  or  in  other  labour,  for  four 
or  five  years.  Their  tongues  are  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy ;  they  are  dried  and  sent  into  other 
countries  in  considerable  quantity.  The  females 
are  milked  like  cows.  Their  milk  is  sweet  and 
nourishing,  and  cheese  is  sometimes  prepared  from 
it. 

Cervus  Dama.  The  Fallow  Deer.  The  flesh 
of  this  species,  so  common  in  parks  all  over  Eng- 
land, is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stag.  As,  however, 
it  is  generally  better  fattened  and  less  exercised, 
Buck  venison  is  esteemed  the  finest.  Both  this  and 
Doe  venison,  are  a  light  and  wholesome  food. 

I 

Cervus  Capreolus.  The  Roebuck.  The  flesh 
of  this  species  is  tender  and  readily  digested ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  not  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow- 
deer. 

^[  Antilope  Rupicapra.  The  Chamois.  Its  flesh 
is  tough  and  coarse ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  gladly 
eaten  by  the  poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps.  The  flesh  of  some  of  the  other  species  of 
Antilope  is  lighter  and  finer  flavoured. 


«[[  Capra  Hircus.    The  Domestic  Goat.  The 
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flesh  of  this  species,  especially  of  the  male  (caro 
hircina)  is  exceedingly  strong,  hard,  and  diffi- 
cultly digested.  The  flesh  of  the  female  (caro 
caprina)  is  not  so  tough  and  ill-flavoured  ;  but  is 
nevertheless  a  very  coarse  and  heavy  meat.  Yet 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  the  flesh  of  the  full-grown  animal, 
salted  and  dried,  is  a  common  winter  food  ;  and  the 
flesh  of  the  Kid  (caro  hsedina)  is  reckoned  a  great 
delicacy.  Goat's  milk  (lac  caprinum)  resembles 
cow's  milk  in  the  abundance  of  oily  and  coagulable 
matter  which  it  contains  (Parmentier  et  Deyeux 
Annales  de  Chemie  t.  6.  192,  193).  It  is  prescribed 
by  many  practitioners  with  great  advantage  in  con- 
sumptive cases.  The  goat  browses  upon  a  great 
variety  of  mountainous  plants,  many  of  which  pos- 
sess medicinal  virtues,  with  which  the  milk  becomes 
in  some  degree  impregnated.  As  it  contains  but  a 
small  proportion  of  whey,  it  should  be  diluted  with 
water  when  it  is  used  medicinally.  Where  asses 
milk  has  proved  purgaiive,  goat's  milk  has  been 
Used  in  its  stead  with  good  effect.  Butter  and 
cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  this  animal,  are  not 
much  inferior  to  those  prepared  from  cows  milk. 
The  cheese,  however,  is  liable  to  become  rancid  by- 
keeping. 

%  Capra  these.  The  Wild  Goat.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  is  hard  and  coarse.  It  is,  however, 
eaten  by  the  peasants  of  the  Alps. 

Ovis  Aries.     The   common  Sheep.  Mutton 
(caro  ovilla)  is  well  known  to  be  a  highly  nutri- 
tious and  wholesome  meat,     it  is  perhaps  more 
4 
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universally  used  than  any  other  animal  food.  Tup- 
midton  (caro  arietis)  has  such  a  strong  smell  and 
disagreeable  taste,  and  is  besides  so  exceedingly 
tough  and  difficultly  digested,  that  it  is  never  eaten 
but  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  mut- 
ton of  a  better  quality.  Ewe-mutton  (caro  ovis 
femellae)  if  it  be  more  than  between  two  or  three 
years  old,  is  likewise  tough  and  coarse.  Wedder-> 
mutton  (caro  vervecina)  or  the  flesh  of  the  castrated 
animal  is  most  esteemed,  and  is  by  far  the  most  pala- 
table and  most  digestible.  Lamb  (caro  agnina)  being 
less  heating  and  less  dense,  is  better  suited  to 
weak  stomachs  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  flesh  of 
lambs  that  have  not  been  robbed  of  their  blood  by 
repeated  bleeding,  or  reared  by  the  hand  with  milk 
adulterated  with  chalk,  in  order  to  make  the  meat 
appear  white.  Such  practices  to  render  the  food 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  at  the  expence  of  its  alimentary 
properties,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated.  Ewes 
milk  (lac  ovillum)  is  thick  and  heavy  ;  it  abounds 
in  cream,  and  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of 
whey  (It  contains  less  whey  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds  of  milk.  Parmentier)  and  is  scarcely  ever 
used  either  in  the  way  of  diet  or  medicine.  Mut~ 
ton-broth  (jus  vervecinum)  is  often  taken,  but  not 
very  properly,  by  delicate  and  weak  persons.  It 
is  strong,  and  does  not  sit  very  well  upon  the 
stomach.  Broth  made  of  Sheep's  trotters  (decoctum 
pedum  vervecinorum)  is  administered  clyster-wise 
hi  abrasions  aad  ulcerations  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  in  other  cases  in  which  nourishment  cannot  be 
given  by  the  mouth. 


Bos  7 aunts    The  common  Bull  and  Cow.  The 
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flesh  of  the  ball  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
and  is  tough,  dry,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  the 
stomach.  Bull-beef  (cam  taurina)  is  rarely  eaten: 
But  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  or  castrated  animal,  called 
Ox-beef  (carobubula  vel  bovina)  is  a  highly  nou- 
rishing and  wholesome  food,  readily  digested  by 
healthy  persons,  and  constituting  a  principal  part 
of  the  common  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
many  other  countries.  It  is  the  most  strengthen- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  animal  food.  Cow-beef  (caro  • 
vaccina)  is  not  so  tender,  nor  perhaps  quite  so  nou- 
rishing as  ox-beef.  Veal  (caro  vitulina)  is  more  ten- 
der but  less  nourishing  ;  it  is  not  so  easily  digested, 
nor  so  well  suited  to  many  states  of  debility,  as  is  com- 
monly imagined.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  complaint, 
that  the  same  injurious  methods  (particularly  bleed- 
ing) are  practised  in  the  management  and  rearing 
of  calves,  as  have  been  already  noticed  under  the 
article  Lamb.  By  such  treatment  the  quality  of 
the  flesh  is  much  depraved.  What  is  called  Beef- 
tea  (infufum  carnis  bubulae)  is  prepared  by  putting 
a  pound  of  the  lean  part  of  beef,  cut  into  very 
thin  slices  into  a  quart  of  water,  and  boiling  it 
over  a  quick  fire  about  ten  minutes,  taking  off  the 
scum.  The  liquor  is  afterwards  poured  off  clear  for 
use.  This  makes  a  light  and  pleasant  article  of  diet 
for  weak  and  delicate  people.  1  On  some  occasions 
spices  may  be  advantageously  added  to  it.  Gravy- 
soup  (jus  carnis  bubulae  concentratum)  is  more  nou- 
nshing  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  stimulant 
and  heating  (especially  when  much  spiced)  and 
therefore  only  suited  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  high  living.  Veal  broth  (jus  vitulinum) 
is  nourishing  without  being  heating.    It  is  useti 
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cl>«ter-wise,  as  well  as  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Calves-feet  jelly  (gelatina  ex  pedibus  vitulinis)  i.  e. 
the  inspissated  decoction  of  the  feet,  is  highly  nu- 
tritious and  demulcent. 

It  belongs  to  this  place  to  take  notice  of  that 
useful  animal  secretion,  milk.  Cows-milk  (lac  vac- 
cinum)  like  the  milk  of  most*  other  animals,  is  re- 
solvable into  three  parts,  very  different  in  their  pro- 
perties from  each  other,  viz.  the  oily  part,  which 
yields  cream  and  butter ;  the  coagulable  part  which 
gives  curd  and  cheese;  and  the  watery  saccharine 
part,  which  constitutes  whey.  The  coagulable  part 
is  very  abundant  in  the  milk  of  cows,  goats  and 
sheep  ;  but  the  proportion  is  smaller  in  the  milk  of 
asses  and  mares  ;  and  in  woman's  milk,  the  propor- 
tion of  coagulable  part  appears  to  be  least  of  all. 
(Parmentier  Annales  de  Chimie,  t.  vi.  )Q5,  and 
also  additional  experiments  in  the  vol.  for  \7QQ.) 
It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  the  curdy  matter,  that  the  milk  of  different  ani- 
mals is  heavier  or  lighter  upon  the  stomach;  in 
other  words,  more  or  If  ss  digestible.  Hence  next 
to  woman's  milk,  mare's  and  ass's  milk  is  the 
lightest. 

Milk  seems  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food.  Unlike  other  animal  fluids, 
it  does  not,  on  keeping,  run  into  the  putrefactive 
fermentation-,  but  turns  sour  ;  and  in  consequence 

*  Of  most  other  animals ;  for  woman's  milk  contains  very  littls 
coagulabie  matter. 
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of  the  sugar  which  it  contains,  an  intoxicating 
liquor  may  be  prepared  from  it.    See  Koumiss. 

Milk  is  the  natural  and  proper  food  of  the  young 
of  all  animals  of  the  mammalia  class,  for  some  time 
afterbirth:  And  Cow's- milk  makes  a  principal  part 
of  the  daily  diet  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  human 
race,  both  in  the  infant  and  adult  state.  On  ac- 
count of  the  abundance  of  oily  and  coagulable 
matter  which  it  contains,  cows-milk  is  to  infants  by 
no  means  so  well  suited  as  human  milk  ;*  but  as  the 
quality  of  woman's  milk  too  often  becomes  depraved, 
or  its  secretion  stopped  by  the  luxurious  and  de- 
bilitating habits  of  civilized  life,  cow's-milk  in  too 
many  instances  becomes  a  necessary  substitute.  On 
such  occasions,  as  it  is  too  heavy  to  be  given  alone, 
it  should  be  diluted  with  water ;  and  as  it  is  disposed 
to  become  more  acescent  than  human  milk,  and 
from  that  cause  to  produce  gripings  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels,  in  young  children,  it  will 
often  be  useful  to  mix  with  it  decoctions  of  animal 
substances,  such  as  chicken  or  veal  broth,  or  de- 
coction of  hartshorn  shavings  ;  of  which  last  two 
ounces  should  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pint ;  when, 
after  it  is  become  cold,  it  will  be  of  the  consistence 

*  Lin  njevs  has  remarked  that  a  great  proportion  of  children 
attempted  to  be  fed  with  cow's-milk,  in  place  of  the  mother's 
milk,  are  never  reared.  This  he  attributes  to  the  greater  ten- 
dency to  acidity  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  an  herbivorous  ani- 
mal, whereas  in  the  human  subject,  the  diet  is  chiefly  animal. 
Linn,  de  Nutrice  Noverca.  Another  cause  why  cow's-milk  dis- 
orders infants  la  the  greater  quantity  of  coagulable  matter  which 
it  contains. 
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of  a  light  jelly.  This,  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
quantity  of  cow's-milk,  with  the  addition  of-a  little 
sugar,  forms  for  young  subjects  a  proper  aliment, 
approaching  nearly  to  the  nature  of  human  milk. 

Milk  is  used  medicinally  (l)  in  some  forms  (not 
the  tuberculous)  and  stages  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion,* (2)  in  gouty  affections  after  the  parox) ->m  is 
gone  off,  and  as  the  means  of  preventing  a  recur- 
rence -j-,  (3)  in  small-pox,  diluted  with  water,  as 
the  common  drink,  (4)  in  measles,  especially  the 
malignant  kind,  diluted  in  the  same  manner,  (5)  in 
gonorrhcea,  lues  venerea,  and  during  a  mercurial  sali- 
vation, (6)  in  cancerous  affections,  (7)  in  cases  where 
mineral  and  animal  poisons  have  been  swallowed,  (8) 
in  cases  of  strangury  and  dysury  from  the  absorption 
of  cantharides,  &c.  (9)  in  calculous  affections ,  (10) 
in  ffuor  albus. 

In  general  milk  is  improper  in  fevers  unattended 
with  pustulous  eruptions  ;  in  bilious  disorders  ;  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia ;  in  scrophulous  complaints ;  111 
rickets;  in  worm-cases. 

Milk  is  rendered  heavier  by  boiling,  and  is  very 
liable  (though  unboiled  milk  is  not)  to  produce, 
costiveness.  In  many  instances  it  agrees  best  when 
mixed  with  a  third  part  of  boiling  water.    To  ob- 

1 

*'  Rather  in  the  predisposition  to  phthisis,  than  in  actual 
phthisis. 

+  But  with  many  limitations.  The  truth  is,  that  in  constitu- 
tion, shattered  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  a  milk  diet  ought 
sot  to  be  attempted. 
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viate  costiveness,  it  is  often  proper  to  boil  oat- 
meal with  it;  or,  which  is  a  lighter  preparation,  to 
add  thin  gruel  in  a  boiling  state,  to  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  cold  milk.  To  prevent  acidity,  and  to  adapt 
it  to  the  stomachs  of  different  invalids,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  mix  lime-water  or  Soda-water  with  milk, 
or  to  dilute  it  with  Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  and  other 
mineral  waters.  Fischer  de  Lacte,  optirno  Alimento 
et  Medicamento,  .1749.  Young  de  Lacte,  17<5l. 
Cullen  Mat.  Med.  Vol.  1.  Parti.  Ch.  11, 

During  the  use  of  a  milk  diet,  acids  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  particularly  wine,  should  be 
forbidden.  (Richter  de  Insalubri  Lactis  et  Vini 
Miscela  175(3.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  products  and  pre- 
parations of  milk  in  diet  and  in  medical  use  : 

Cream  (Flos  vel  Cremor  Lactis)  is  the  oily  part 
of  milk,  with  an  admixture  of  a  small  proportion  of 
the  coagulable  part,  and  some  of  the  serum.  ,It 
is,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  composition, 
the  richest  and  most  nutritious  part  of  milk,  and 
when  fresh  it  is  very  wholesome,  provided  it  be 
taken  in  moderate  quantities. 

Butter  (Butyrum)  is  obtained  from  cream  by 
churning  ;  during  which  process  the  oil  is  supposed 
to  combine  with  oxygen.  When  fresh  it  possesses 
like  cream  very  nourishing  properties ;  and  is  only 
unwholesome  when  taken  in  immoderate  quantities, 
Qr  in  a  rancid  state.  - 
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Curds  (Coagulum  Lactis),  which  are  separated 
from  milk  by  runnet,  are  considerably  nutritious, 
but  not  easily  digested.    Nevertheless,  milk  coagu- 
lated in  a  particular  manner,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Corstorphin  Cream,  is  often  eaten  by  the 
middling  rank  of  people,  in  the  summer  time,  in 
Scotland,  where  it  is  brought  to  market  in  all  the 
principal  tow-as.    Dr.  Cullen  considers  it  to  be  toler- 
ably nourishing;  and  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  retained  in  it,  to  be  moderately,  but 
gratefully,  acid  and  cooling.    He  frequently  pre- 
scribed it  to  phthisical   patients,   and  neither  in 
these,  nor  in  any  other  persons,  had  he  ever  known 
any  disorders  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  arising 
from  the  free  use  of  it.    The  preparation  (as  de- 
scribed by  the  last  mentioned  authour)  is  as  fol- 
lows :   A  portion  of  skimmed  milk  is  put  into  a 
wooden  vessel,  deeper  than  wide,  and  which  has  a 
hole  in  its  bottom  stopped  up  with  a  peg,  which 
upon  being  taken  out  will  allow  a  liquor  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  vessel.     This  vessel  is  to  be  set  in 
another  that  is   wider  and  deeper,  in  which  the 
smaller  vessel   may  be   surrounded  with  boiling 
water.    When  this  is  done,  the  vessels  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  one  or  tvyo  days,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  after  which 
time  the  milk  is  found  coagulated,  and  the  watery 
part,  separated  from  the  coagulum,  has  subsided  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    This  acid  water  is  drawn 
off  by  the  aperture  above  mentioned,  and  the  small 
vessel  being  again  stopped  up,  it  is  again  set  in  the 
larger  vessel,  to  be  surrounded  with  boiling  water 
as  before.    After  matters  have  remained  in  this 
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state  for  24  hoars  longer,  it  is  found  that  more  of 
an  acid  water  has  been  separated  from  thecoagulum  ; 
and  this  water  being  drawn  off  as  before,  the  coagu- 
lum,  now  of  a  pretty  thick  consistence,  is  stirred 
and  agitated  buskly  by  a  wooden  stickj  and  in  this 
state  it  is  put  upon  the  table. 

Cheese  (Caseus)  is  prepared  (as  is  well  known) 
from  the  curd    separated  from  milk  by  runnet, 
and  afterwards  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  and 
then  more  or  less  salted.    The  quality  of  cheese 
varies  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  oil  and  whey   which  the  coagulable 
matter  retains  (in  other  words,  according  to  the 
different  modes  of  separating  and  pressing  the  curds) 
and  lastly,  according  to  its  age.    In  general,  it  is 
an  aliment  suited  only  to  strong  stomachs,  and  to 
such  persons  as  use  great  and  constant  exercise. 
It  is  apt  to  occasion  costiveness.    In  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment. 

Toasted  cheese  is  not  ( Cull  en  Mat.  Med.  Vol.  i. 
Parti,  p.  351)  easily  digested  by  weak  stomachs; 
and  for  those  who  can  be  hurt  by  indigestion,  or 
heated  by  a  heavy  supper,  it  is  a  very  improper 
diet. 

The  countries  most  celebrated  for  cheese,  are 
England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The 
best  English  cheeses  are  the  Cheshire,  Gloucester, 
and  Stikon  ;  the  Italian  cheese  in  most  esteem,  is 
the  Parmesan.  Besides  the  Gruyeres  cheese,  w  hich 
is  made  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  the  green  Swiss 
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cheese  (called  Schahziger)  which  is  made  in  the 
canton  of  Glaris  is  much  sought  after.  The  last- 
mentioned  cheese  owes  its  flavour  and  colour  to  the 
herb  melilot  (Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis,  Linn.) 
which,  after  being  dried,  pounded,  and  sifted,  is 
mixed  with  the  curds  from  which  the  whey  is 
previously  expressed.  This  cheese  is  brought  to 
table  in  a  powdery  state,  and  is  generally  mixed 
with  butter  before  it  is  eaten.  It  is  reckoned  sto- 
machic, 

Butler-milk  (Lac  ebutyratum)  is  milk  deprived 
of  its  oiiy  matter  by  churning.  It  is  cooling, 
aperient  and  nourishing  ;  and  is  often  prescribed 
in  cachexies,  atrophies  and  consumptions. 

Whey  (Serum  Lactis)  is  the  thin  watery  part  of 
milk,  freed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  oily  and 
coagulable  matter.  It  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter,  called  sugar  of  milk.  It 
is  lightly  nutritive,  diluent,  aperient  and  diuretic, 
and  is  recommended  in  consumptions,  jaundice, 
dysentery ;  alone,  or  mixed  with  mineral  waters, 
or  impregnated  with  the  juices  of  medicinal  herbs. 
■Hoffmann  de  Seri  Lactis  Virtute,  1725. 

Wine  whey  (Serum  Lactis  Vinosum)  tamarind 
wliey  (Serum  Lactis  Tamarindatum)  tartar  whey 
(Serum  Lactis  Tartarisatum)  mustard  whey  (Serum 
lactis  Sinapinum)  &c.  will  be  noticed  in  their  pro- 
per places. 

Sugar  of  Milk  (Saccharum  Lactis)  is  obtained 
from  whey,  by  evaporation.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  essential  salt  of  milk.    It  has  been  much  ex- 
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tolled  by  some  foreign  writers  as  a  remedy  in 
consumptions.  Willy amoz  de  Sale  Lactis  Essentiali, 

Bos  dmericanus.    The  American  Bison. 

_  Moschatus.    The  Musk  Bull. 

 Bubulus.    The  Buffalo. 

 Coffer.    The  Cape  ox. 

Of  all  these  different  species  of  the  ox-kind,  the 
flesh  is  eatable ;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  domestic  ox.  The  flesh  of  the  bos. moschatus 
has  a  strong  flavour  of  musk  ;  and  that  of  the  bos 
caffer  is  said  to  taste  like  venison. 

VI.  Bellu^e.  Equine  Family. 
Eouus  Cabalhs.  The  Horse.  Equa.  The 
Mare.  Mare's-milk  (lac  equinum)  very  much  re- 
sembles the  milk  of  asses.  Like  the  latter  it  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  serum,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  oily  and  coagulable  matter.  Hence,  where 
asses-milk  is  not  to  be  had,  it  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  its  stead.  It  is  from  mare's-milk  that 
the  Kalmuck  Tartars  prepare  their  favourite  beverage, 
called  Koumiss;  for  which  purpose  the  milk  is  suf- 
fered to  run  into  the  vinous  fermentation.  By  dis- 
tillation it  yields  an  ardent  spirit.  It  appears  that 
a  similar  vinous  liquor,  affording  by  distillation 
an  ardent  spirit,  may  be  obtained  from  the  milk 
of  other  animals.  ( Oserelsknwshy  de  Spiritu  Ardente 
ex  Lacte  Bubulo,  17/8).  An  account  of  this  spiri- 
tuous product  of  milk  was  published  many  years 
ago  by  Spielman  (Memoirs  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  a 
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Paris  an.  1776;  and  Dr.  Grieve  has  published  ob- 
servations on  its  medical  uses  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
In  one  case  of  incipient  phthisis,  it  appeared  to  be 
of  considerable  service.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  as  an  alimentary  or  medicinal 
article,  koumiss  be  in  any  degree  preferable  to 
butter-milk  and  whey. 

Equus  As'mus.    The  Ass.    Asina.    The  Female 
Ass.    In  the  milk  of  this  animal,  the  proportion 
both  of  oily  and  coagulable  matter  is  very  small. 
The  serum  abounds  in  sugar  of  milk.    As  it  con- 
tains so  little  curd,  it  is  easily  digested  and  well 
suited  to  weak  stomachs.    It  is  a  well  known  remedy 
in  (l)  consumptions.    And  by  virtue  of  its  diluent 
and  diuretic  operation,  it  frequently  proves  service- 
able in  (2)  arthritic  (S)  rheumatic  and  (4)  icteric 
cases,  (5)  in  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages,  (6)  in 
Jiuor  albus,  (7)  in  cancerous  affections  \  and  generally 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  cows-milk  is  recommended. 
(Hoffman  de  mirabili  lactis  asinini  usu  in  medendo). 
Ass's-milk  is  generally  taken  early  in  the-  morning, 
upon  an  empty  stomach,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a 
pint;  but  where  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  it,  it 
ought  to  be  given,  in  somewhat  smaller  doses,  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  in  the  day.    It  should 
also  be  begun  upon  sooner,  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  recommended  until  all  other  things  have 
been  tried  in  vain.    In  some  cases  Soda-water,  and 
lime-water,  in  others  Seltzer  and  Pyrmont  waters, 
are  advantageously  mixed  with   it.    It  is  evident 
that  the  best  seasons  for  drinking  ass's-milk,  are 
Spring  and  summer,  as  at  those  times  there  is  the 
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greatest  variety  of  green  food  for  the  asses.  The 
milk  of  asses  fed  with  hay  or  other  dry  fodder,  is 
neither  so  light  nor  so  salutary. 

Tapir  Jmericanus.  The  Tapir.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cow,  is  much  liked  by  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  in  many  parts  of  which  tapirs  are  met 
with  in  great  numbers ;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to 
our  beef. 

Sus  Scrofa. , 

(a.)  Ferns  (Aper).  The  Wild  Boar.  The 
flesh  of  the  wild  boar  (caro  aprina)  is  dense,  but 
sufficiently  tender,  very  nourishing,  and  more  sa- 
voury than  that  of  the  domestic  hog.  But  as 
the  general  properties  of  both  are  the  same,  they 
will  be  noticed  under  the  article  Pork.  The  flesh 
of  the  wild  boar  is  in  season  in  October.  The  head 
is  esteemed  the  finest  part.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
animal  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 

(b)  Domesticus  (vulgaris).  The  cqmmon,  or 
domestic  Boar  (Verres).  The  Sow  (Scrofa).  The 
flesh  of  the  boar  and  of  the  sow  that  has  often  far- 
rowed, is  strong,  lean,  and  coarse,  and  makes  bad 
bacon.  It  is  the  flesh  of  the  castrated  animal  that 
is  in  common  use,  and  that  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Pork  (caro  porcina).  On  account  of  the  fat  or 
lard  with  which  it  abounds,  it  is  not  very  easily 
digested.  It  is  a  very  savoury  stimulant  food,  and  af- 
fords a  strong  nourishment,  suited  to  persons  who 
lead  an  active  or  laborious  life.    The  ancients  as- 
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signed  it  the  first  place  among  aliments,  and  it  con- 
stituted a  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the  athlete. 
I  he  too  frequent  and  long  continued  use  of  this 
meat   favours   obesity,   produces  foulness  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,   and  occasions   disorders  of 
the  skin.    This  is  said  to  be  case  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Lima,  who  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  pork. 
The  quality  of  pork  and  swine's  flesh  varies  remark- 
ably according  to  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the 
animal  feeds.    Thus  in  Corsica  where  the  hogs  feed 
on  chestnuts,  and  in  Persia  where  thev  are  often  fed 
upon  dates,  their  flesh  is  peculiarly  good.    This  is 
also  the  case  in  some  of  the  tropical  latitudes,  where 
the  hogs  are  fattened  with  the  sugar-cane.  The 
flesh  of  the  Sucking-pig  (caro  porcelli  lactentis)  is 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy  ;  it  is  very  nourishing ; 
but  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  fat" and  gelatine, 
it  is  not  very  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and 
is  therefore  by  no  means  a  proper  food  for  weak  and 
sickly  persons.     Bacon  (caro  suilla  vel  porcina  salita 
et  infumata)  is  a  coarse  and  heavy  food,  only  fit 
to  be  taken  in  considerable  quantity  by  robust  and 
labouring  people.    When  it  constitutes  a  principal 
part  of  the  daily  diet,  it  brings  on  the  scurvy  and 
other  cachectic  disorders. 

The  flesh  of  all  the  different  species  of  this  genus 
is  edible.    The  flesh  of  the 

^[  Sus  Tajassu.  The  Peccary,  or  Mexican  Hog, 
becomes  tainted  with  a  strong  musky  taste  and  smell, 
unless  the  odoriferous  gland  upon  the  back  is  cut 
off  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed.  The 
flesh  of  the 
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Sus  Babyrussa.  The  Indian  Hog,  is  much 
esteemed  in  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  in  the 
Indian  ocean. 

B.  Aves.  Birds. 
Next  in  nutritive  power  to  the  flesh  of  mammife- 
rous  quadrupeds,  is  the  flesh  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
The  fle  sh  of  birds  varies  exceedingly  in  regard  to  di- 
gestibility and  stimulant  property,  according  as  they 
feed  on  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  (and  on 
particular  kinds  of  animal  food,  such  as  fish,  worms 
and  insects)  and  according  as  they  are  inhabitants 
of  land  or  water.  Hence  the  striking  difference 
between  the  flesh" of  the  gallinaceous  and*  that  of 
the  anserine  tribe,  between  the  flesh  of  the  sco- 
lopaceous  and  that  of  the  passerine  tribe.  With  the" 
exception  of  the  first  mentioned  tribe,  the  flesh  of  all 
of  them  is  more  stimulant,  but  in  equal  weights  less 
nourishing  than  that  of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds. 
Their  flesh  is  also  more  digestible,  that  of  some  water- 
fowl excepted  ;  and  hence  is  better  suited  to  the  in- 
firm and  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life..  The  wild, 
and  those  which  have  their  liberty,  are  in  all  in- 
stances preferable  to  such  as  are  tame  and  confined. 

I.  Accipitres.    Aquiline  Family.  O. 

II.  Picas.    Corvine  Family. 

^[  Corvus frugilegus.  The  Rook.  Young  rooks,, 
striped  of  their  skins  are  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  young  pigeons,  from  which  they  are  not 
very  different  in  flavour  and  degree  of  digesti- 
bility. 
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%  Picus  viridis.  The  Green  Woodpecker.  The 
flesh  of  this  and  several  other  species  of  this 
genus,  is  sufficiently  palatable,  though  it  is  not  very 
quickly  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  In  this  coun- 
try, where  there  is  such  a  great  variety  of  birds 
that  afford  a  better  aliment,  the  woodpecker  is  sel- 
dom eaten. 

IK.  Anseres.    Anserine  Family, 

Anas.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  edible ; 
but  those  only  will  be  noticed  here  that  are  most  in 
use.    Such  are  the 

Anas  Cygnus.  The  wild  Swan.  A.  Olor. 
The  tame  Swan.  The  flesh  of  the  young  swan 
or  cygnet,  is  similar  in  flavour  and  other  qualities 
to  that  of  the  goose.  Formerly  it  was  reckoned 
a  great  delicacy. 

Anas  Anser.  The  Goose  (wild  and  tame).  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  very  savoury,  but  is  a  strong, 
heavy,  and  stimulant  food.  The  young  bird  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy.  The  flesh  of  these  birds  is 
an  improper  food  for  weak  and  delicate  persons. 
Some  of  the  poulterers  at  Vienna  have  a  method 
of  enlarging  the  livers  of  geese  by  cramming  them 
(whilst  they  are  kept  in  small  pens  in  which  they 
cannot  move)  with  Indian  corn,  and  allowing  them 
little  or  no  water.  The  diseased  livers  thus  pro- 
cured are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  ! 


%  Anas  Bernicla.  The  Bernacle,  or  Brent  Goose. 
The  flesh  of  this  species,  which  has  a  fishy  taste, 
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is  much  relished  by  many  people.  It  is  not  very 
easily  digested. 

Anas  Moschata.  The  Muscovy  Duck.  When 
tamed  and  properly  fed,  much  the  same  in  flavour 
and  digestibility  as  the  common  duck. 

Anas  Penelope.    The  Wigeon. 

 ferina.    The  Pochard. 

 Crecca.    The  Teal.     The  flesh    of  the 

last  three  species  resembles  in  taste  and  other  quali- 
ties that  of  the 

Anas  Boschas.  The  Wild  Duck;  which  is  a 
well  known  delicacy,  more  savoury  and  more  sti- 
mulant than  the 

* 

Anas  domestica.  Common  tame  Duck.  The 
young  of  both  species  ( Cullen  Mat.  Med.  Vol.  I. 
p.  380)  being  of  a  more  viscid  texture,  are  more 
slowly  digested  than  the  adult  birds. 

^[  Alca  arctica.  The  Puffin.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird,  which  abounds  with  fat  or  grease,  has  a  very 
fishy  taste,  and  is  not  very  readily  dissolved  in  the 
stomach.  When  potted  with  spices,  it  is  much 
relished  by  many  persons;  but  it  should  be  eaten 
sparingly,  as  it  is  far  from  being  a  wholesome  food. 

%  Alca  Torda.    The  Razor-Sill.' 

 cirrhata.    The  Tufted  Auk.    The  flesh  of 

these  is  scarcely  edible ;  but  their  eggs  afford  a  very 
nourishing  and  wholesome  food. 
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If  Pelecanus  Bassanus.  The  Solan  Goose,  or 
Gaimet.  This  has  a  strong  fishy  taste;  but  is 
nevertheless  much  relished  in  Scotland 

%  Larus  marinus.  The  Black  backed  Gull. 
The  young,  of  this  and  several  other  species  of  larus, 
are  edible ;  but  their  flesh  has  a  disagreeable  fishy 
taste. 

IV.  Grallje.    Seolupaceous  Family, 

The  flesh  of  most  of  the  genera  of  this  order  is 
edible,  and  highly  savoury.  Among  the  foreign 
genera,  the  Ph^nicopterus  ruber,  the  Flamingo 
and  Tantalus  Loculator,  ruber,  &c.  Wood  Ibis, 
Scarlet  Ibis,  &c.  are  esteemed  great  delicacies. 

Scolopax.  The  flesh  of  most  of  the  species  of 
this  genus,  is  exceedingly  savoury,  and  moderately 
stimulant,  and  is  moreover  sufficiently  light  and  di- 
gestible. This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  species : 

Scolopax  rusticola.    The  Woodcock. 

 ■          Gallinago.    The  Snipe. 

 Gallinula.    The  Gid,  or  Jack  Snipe. 

>  Glottis:    The  Great  Plover,  or  Green 

Shank. 

— —  Totanus.    The  Spotted  Snipe. 

 Limosa.    The  Stone  Plover,  or  Lesser 

God  wit. 

 lapponica.    The  Red  Godwit. 


Somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  in  flavour 
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(but  not  so  highly  palatable)  and  stimulant  quality, 
are  the 

Tringa  pugnax.    The  Ruff  and  Reeve. 

 Vanellus.  The  Lapwing,  or  Bastard  Plover. 

■     ■  ■  •  Cinclus.    The  Purre.  p 

i  Squatarola.  The  Grey  Plover,  or  Grey 
Sandpiper.    The  eggs  of  some  of  these  species 

of  tringa  are  much  sought  after ;  but  there  is  no 

reason  to  suppose  they  are  in  any  respect  superior 

to  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen. 

Also  the 

Charadrius  Morinellus.    The  Dotterel. 

 Pluvialis.    The  Green,  or  Golden 

Plover. 

 (Edicnemus.    The  thick  kneed  Bus- 
tard, or  Stone  Curlew. 
1  Himantopus.    The  long  legged  Plover. 

Many  species  of  the  following  genus  afford  a 
fine- flavoured  food,  not  very  different  in  its  qua- 
lities from  that  of  the  anserine  tribe. 

Fulica/msco!.    The  Brown  Gallinule. 

 chloropus.    The  common  Water  Hen,  or 

Moor  Hen. 

■  Porphyrio.    The  Purple  Water  Hen,  or 

Purple  Gallinule. 

Several  species  of  the  Rallus,  or  Water  Rail, 
are  in  like  manner  a  well  tasted,  stimulant  and  suf- 
ficiently digestible  food. 

D 
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V.    Gallin^e.    Gallinaceous  Family. 

Pavo  cristatus.  The  Peacock.  The  young 
peahen  is  much  the  same  in  taste  and  other  qua- 
lities with  the  pheasant,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
inferior. 

Meleagris  Gallopavo.  The  Turkey.  The 
white  meat  upon  the  breast  of  this  bird  is  justly  rec- 
koned a  great  delicacy.  It  is  very  light  and  nu- 
tritious, and  but  little  stimulant ;  it  is  therefore  an 
excellent  food  for  weak  people. 

Similar  in  flavour  and  other  qualities  to  the  pre- 
ceding, is  the  flesh  of  the 

Penelope  cristata.    The  Guiana  Quan. 
Crax  Alector.    The  crested  Curassow. 
Phasianus  Gallus  (domesticus)  Gallus  "et  Gallina. 
The  Dunghill  Cock  and  Hen. 

The  flesh  of  the  last-mentioned  bird  affords  a 
well  known  delicate  and  wholesome  food.  The 
young  bird,  or  Chicken  (pullus  gallinaceus)  and 
the  Capon  (gallus  castratus)  are  most  esteemed. 
Both  are  very  nutritive  and  easily  digested.  Chicken 
Broth:  (jus  gallinaceum)  is  diluent  and  restorative, 
and  is  a  very  useful  drink  in  cholera.,  diarrhoea, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  concentrated  decoction  yields  an  excellent 
gefly. 

It  belongs  to  this  place  to  take  notice  of  the 
alimentary  properties  of  Eggs  (ova). 
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The  fluid  contents  of  an  egg  consist  of  the 
White  (albumen)  and  the  Yolk  (vitellus).  The  for- 
mer has  a  great  affinity  to  the  coagulable  part  of 
the  blood,  and  the  curdy  part  of  milk.  The  latter, 
viz.  the  yolk,  is  composed  of  oil,  coagulable  or 
albuminous  matter,  water  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  gelatine.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  so 
as  to  form  an  emulsion.  The  oil  (oleum  ovorum) 
is  separable  from  the  yolk,  boiled  till  it  becomes 
hard,  by  means  of  pressure. 

The  eggs  of  all  granivorous  birds,  and  especially 
of  the  domestic  fowl,  yield  a  mild,  demulcent,  and 
strengthening  aliment,  well  suited  to  consumptive 
persons,  and  such  as  are  exhausted  by  immoderate 
evacuations.  Raw  eggs  are  gently  laxative,  and  are 
found  to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  jaundice  and  ob- 
structed liver  (White  on  the  Management  of  Preg- 
nant and  Lying-in  Women,  p.  74.  Also  Schwartz 
de  Curatione  Icteri  per  Vitellum  Ovi  17Q1).  A  nu- 
tritive restorative  drink  is  prepared  by  rubbing  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a  little  white 
sugar,  with  a  pint  or  two  of  cold  water,  adding  to  it 
afterwards  a  glass  of  Rhenish  or  any  other  light  wine, 
with  or  without  a  little  lemon  juice,  to  improve  the 
flavour.  This  Egg-emuhion  (emulsio  ovi  vel  lac 
pulli)  without  the  wine,  is  a  good  remedy  in 
coughs,  hoarsenesses,  spitting  of  blood,  costive.- 
ness,  &c. 

Both  the  white  and  yolk  of  egg  are  rendered 
less  digestible  to  the  generality  of  stomachs  when 
boiled  to  hardness.  There  are  however  instances 
of  labouring  people,  and  persons  who  use  violent 
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exercise,  with  whom  eggs/  hardened  by  boiling  or 
fr)'!ngV  &gree  better  than  in  the  soft  or  liquid  state. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  lighest  as  well  as  the 
simplest  mode  of  preparing  them  for  the  table,  is  to 
boil  them  only  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  coagulate 
slightly  the  greater"  part  of  the  white,  without  de- 
priving the  yolk  of  its  fluidity.  The  art  of  cooking 
presents  various  combinations  of  eggs  for  the  table  ; 
the  combination  with  milk  is  as  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious as  any. 

Phasianus  colchicus.  The  common  Pheasant. 
A  well  known  delicacy.  Its  flesh  is  tender,  nutri- 
tious, and  readily  soluble  in  the  stomach. 

Numida  Meleagris.  The  Guinea-Hen.  In  fla- 
vour and  digestibility  resembling  the  flesh  of  the 
pheasant,  but  somewhat  inferior. 

Tetrao  Urogallus.    The  Cock  of  the  Mountain. 
Coq  de  Bruyere. 

:  Tetrix.    The  Black  Cock.    Black  Game 

or  Black  Growse. 

 Scolicus.    Red  Game.    Red  Growse. 

— i  Lagopus.     The  Ptarmigan   or  White 

Game. 

The  flesh  of  these  species  of  Tetrao,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  last  two,  is  savoury  and  sufficiently 
digestible;  but  it  is  neither  so  tender  nor  so  finely 
flavoured  as  that  of  the 

Teteao  Ferdix.    The  common  Partridge,  which. 
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of  all  game,  not  perhaps  excepting  the  pheasant, 
is  the  lightest,  the  least  stimulant,  and  the  most 
nutritious. 

Inferior  in  flavour  and  other  qualities  to  the  pre- 
ceding species,  is  the 

Tetrao  Coturnix.  The  Quail.  This  bird  is 
fond  of  hellebore-seeds,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Jolium 
tern ulen turn.  Hence  it  is  proper  to  have  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  thoroughly  drawn  out  of  it 
before  it  is  dressed,  otherwise  the  juices  of  those 
noxious  seeds  might  occasion  sickness,  vomiting, 
convulsions,  and  other  distressing  symptoms,  to 
those  who  eat  thereof. 

VI.    Passeres.    Passerine  Family. 
Columba  domestica.    The  Common  Pigeon. 
 Palumbus.    The  Ring  Dove, 

The  flesh  of  these  and  other  species  of  columba, 
is  savoury,  but  exceedingly  stimulant.  On  this  last 
account  these  birds  are  an  improper  food  for  in- 
valids, with  the  exception  of  leucophlegmatic  and 
scrophulous  subjects. 

Alauda.  The  Lark.  All  the  different  species 
of  this  genus  furnish  a  delicate  and  light  food. 

.Turdus  viscivorus.    The  Missel  Thrush. 

 pilaris.   The  Fieldfare. 

 Merula.    The  Black  Bird. 

The  flesh  of  these  and  other  species  of  turdus, 
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is  tender,  savoury,  and  sufficiently  digestible.  In 
hard  winters,  when  these  birds  are  compelled  to  feed 
upon  the  berries  of  the  missletoe,  ivy,  holly  and 
spindle  tree,  (evonymus  europasus)  their  flesh  be- 
comes bitter,  and  acquires  a  purgative  property. 

LoxiA  Curvirostra.    The  Sheldapple,  or  Crossbill. 
 Coccothraustes.    The  Grosbeak,   or  Haw- 
finch. 

 Chloris.    The  Greenfinch. 

The  flesh  of  these  and  other  species  of  this  genus, 
is  sufficiently  palatable  and  digestible. 

Emberiza  nivalis.    The  Snow  Bunting. 

 Miliaria.    The  Bunting.     These  birds 

are  well  flavoured.  The 

Emberiza  Hortulana.  The  Ortolan  is  a  well  known 
delicacy.  This  bird  is  sometimes  little  more  than  a 
ball  of  fat,  and  hence  if  eaten  freely  proves  oppres- 
sive to  the  stomach.  The  island  of  Cyprus  (ac- 
cording to  Mariti)  is  famous  for  ortolans  and  bec- 
caficos  (motacilla  ficedula.)  Many  thousands  of  these 
birds  are  exported  from  thence  annually.  The 
peasantry  have  a  method  of  pickling  them,  in 
which  state  they  will  keep  for  a  whole  year.  The 

Emberiza  Citrinella,   Yellow  Hammer ;  and 

 oryzivora.    Rice  Bird,  or  Rice  Bunting  ; 

fire  also  palatable  birds,  especially  the  latter,  which, 
when  fattened    by   feeding  upon  rice  or  maize, 
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is  highly  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies  and  some 
parts  of  North  America. 

1ft  Fringilla  calebs.    The  Chaffinch. 

 Montifringilia.     The  Brambling,  or 

Bramble  Finch. 

 dumestica.    The  House  Sparrow. 

 montana.    The  Tree  Sparrow. 

The  flesh  of  these,  and  other  species  of  the  finch  - 
tribe,  is  neither  very  palatable  nor  very  tender. 
Some  of  them  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Motacilla  modularis.    The  Hedge  Sparrow. 
 Ficedula.    The   Beccafico  or  Epi- 
curean Warbler. 

 CEnanthe.    The  Wheat  Ear. 

 Rubelra.    The  Whin  Chat. 

 Rubicola.    The  Stone  Chatter. 

 Phanicurus.    The  Redstart. 

 Erithacus.    The  Kedtail. 

These  and  other  species  of  motacilla,  afford  a 
sufficiently  digestible,  and  not  unsavoury  food. 

Hirundo  esculenta.  The  esculent  Swallow. 
The  nests  which  this  species  of  swallow  constructs 
in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  of  mollusca  (sea-worms) 
and  other  gelatinous  marine  substances,  bear  some 
affinity  to  isinglas,  and  are  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy by  the  Chinese,  Cochinchinese,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  various  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  They 
dissolve  them  in  their  broths  and  soups.  According 
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to  Thunherg  these  nests  are  much  eaten  by  the 
Javanese.  He  says  they  have  hardly  any  taste, 
but  are  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion. 

C.    Amphibia.    Amphibious  Animals. 

With  the  exception  of  the  turtle ;  the  flesh  of 
animals  belonging  to  this  class  is  used  rather  for 
medicinal  purposes,  than  for  food. 

Testudo  Mydas.  The  Green  Turtle.  Eaten 
moderately  it  proves  nutritious,  but  abounding  with 
fat,  it  is  not  very  easy  of  digestion.  The  soup 
which  is  commonly  prepared  from  it,  is  by  reason 
of  the  spice  which  is  added  to  it,  exceedingly  sti- 
mulant; but  the  simple  decoction  or  broth  (jus 
testudinis)  is  demulcent  and  restorative,  and  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  phthisical  and  hectic 
cases. 

Testudo  ferox.  The  flesh  of  this'  species  is 
said  to  be  better  flavoured  than  that  of  the  preceding. 
In  other  respects  its  properties  are  the  same. 

Testudo  grceca.  The  Land  Turtle,  or  Land 
Tortoise.  The  flesh  of  this  is  somewhat  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sea  or  green  turtle  ;  it  is  much  used 
in  Italy  and  the  Levant  for  making  soups  and  broths. 
The  eggs  are  nearly  as  good  as  hen's  eggs,  and 
make  excellent  omelettes. 

Rana  esculenta.  The  edible  Frog,  or  Green 
Water  Frog.  The  white  flesh  upon  the  thighs  of 
this  species  of  frog,  is  much  eaten  in  France, 
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Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  tastes 
somewhat  like  the  flesh  of  a  chicken  ;  but  affords 
very  little  nutriment.  Frog's  broth  (jus  ranarum) 
is  prescribed  by  the  French  and  Italian  physi- 
cians in  consumptive  cases  ;  in  which,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  no  advantages  oyer  chicken 
broth. 

%  Lacerta  agilis.  The  common  Green  Lizard. 
Much  cried  up  of  late  years  for  its  dietetical  uses 
in  lepra,  scrophula,  cancer,  and  hies  venerea  (Flores 
specifique  nouvellement  decouvert,  &c.  Lausanne, 
179,5).  But  from  the  tsials  made  of  it  by  Car- 
minati  and  others,  it  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
title  to  medicinal  efficacy  in  those  cases. 

^  Lacerta  Stincus.  Eaten  by  the  ^Egyptians  as 
a  restorative  and  aphrodisiac.  Under  the  supposi- 
tion that  its  flesh  possessed  alexipharmic  properties, 
it  was  an  ingredient  in  the  old  compound  prepara- 
tions which  went  under  the  names  of  theriaca 
Andromachi  and  confectio  Damocratis. 

^[  Coluber  Vipera.    The  Viper. 

?  Berus.  The  Adder.  The  broth  pre- 
pared from  the  flesh  of  this  species  of  viper  (jus 
viperinum)  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  a 
restorative  (Juncker  de  Viperarum  usu  med.  1744, 
Oetinger  de  curis  viperinis,  17 68)  and  is  at  this 
time-  much  used  by  the  Italians.  But  has  it  any 
advantage  over  good  beef  or  hare  broth,  and  some 
other  animal  decoctions  ? 
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D.    Pisces.  Fishes. 
Amid  the  great  variety  of  fishes,  there  are  many 
which  afford  to  the  human  race  a  good  and  whole- 
some aliment.    They  are,  however,  inferior  in  nu- 
trimental  power  to  both  quadrupeds  and  birds,  as 
Bailer  and  other  medical  writers  have  remarked. 
Dr.  Cullen,  on  the  contrary,  was  persuaded  that 
the  difference  in  this  respect  is  very  inconsiderable, 
if  any;  alledging  in  support  of  this  opinion  that 
there  are  several  instances  of  villages  in  Scotland 
inhabited  almost  wholly  by  fishers,  and.who  therefore 
live  very  much  upon  this  sort  of,  aliment,  but  in 
whom  no  diminution  of  health  or  vigour  appears  ; 
and  that  those  who  are  employed  in  the  herring- 
fisheries,  and  who  for  some  length  of  time  live 
upon  herrings  alone,  seem  to  be  much  fattened 
by  this  diet.    It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
in  the  instances  he  has  cited,  Dr.  C.  had  ascertained 
that  those  who  support  themselves  by  fishing,  do 
so  constantly  make  the  fish  which  they  catch  the 
only  or  the  principal  part  of  their  diet ;  or  whether 
they  do  not  generally  reserve  as  little  as  possible 
for  their  own  use,  and  procure  with  the  money 
which  they  get  by  the  sale  of  their  fish  to  others,  a 
different  kind  of  food  for  themselves  ?  Or  whether 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  to  which  he  alludes, 
do  really  eat  considerable  quantities  of  fish,  they 
do  not  at  the  same  time  consume  as  much  oat- 
meal and  other  farinacea  as  the  common  people 
in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ?    If  so,   it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  fishers  should  be  stouter  than  the 
other  inhabitants,  as  consuming,  in  addition  to  the 
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common  vegetable  diet  of  the  country,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  animal  food.  The  natives  of 
some  parts  of  North  America  and  of  Kamtschatka 
who  subsist  chiefly  upon  fish  the  year  throughout, 
are  certainly  not  to  be  compared,  either  for  vigour 
of  body  or  vigour  of  intellect,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Great-Britain,  Germany  and  other  European 
countries,  whose  animal  food  is  for  the  most  part 
derived  from  the  quadruped  race. 

Some  who  have  admitted  that  the  muscular  parts 
of  fish  are  not  so  nourishing  as  the  muscular  parts 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  have  yet  contended  that 
they  are  more  easily  digested.  From  all  the 
observations  we  have  made,  we  are  disposed  to 
adopt  a  contrary  opinion.  People  who  live  much 
on  fish  are  troubled  with  flatulency,  and  are  fre- 
quently affected  with  disordered  bowels  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions.  Being  much  inferior  (especially 
the  white  blooded  fish)  in  stimulant  properties  to  the 
flesh  of  land-animals,  it  is  found  necessary  to  sup- 
ply this  defect  in  preparing  fish  for  the  table,  by 
means  of  spices  and  other  condiments.  And  the 
putrescent  nature  of  fish,  renders  it  necessary  in  tro- 
pical latitudes,  and  often  during  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  season  in  this  climate,  to  use  lemon-juice, 
vinegar,  and  other  acids  with  them.  These  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  fishes  in  general,  render  them 
an  improper  sort  of  aliment  for  dyspeptic,  gouty 
and  cachectic  persons  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  fish-diet  be  suited  to  any  class  of  invalids. 
The  ancients  (at  whose  table  the  highest  luxury 
was  to  have  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  costly  fish) 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  prevailing  fond- 
ness for  this  kind  of  food  among  them,  rather 
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than  by  accurate  observation,  when  they  prescribed 
a  fish  diet  to  many  of  their  patients.— Fishes  with 
red  blood  seem  to  be  more  nourishing  than  those 
with  white  blood;  and  those  which  abound  in  oil, 
more  so  than  those  which  do  not.  The  distinc- 
tions in  regard  to  salubrity,  which  some  authors 
have  made  between  sea  fish  and  river  fish,  are 
scarcely  worth  attending  to.  The  former  are  to 
be  preferred  not  only  as  being  generally  more  pala- 
table, but  at  the  same  time  as  being  nutritive  in  a 
somewhat  greater  degree. 

I.    Apodes.    Destitute  of  Ventral  Fins. 

Mur^ena  Anguilla.  The  common  Eel.  A 
richly  flavoured  and  nutritious  fish ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  oil  with  which  it  abounds,  digested 
■  with  difficulty.  When  eaten  too  freely,  it  occasions 
nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  not  unfrequently 
some  degree  of  fever.  It  is  at  all  times  an  impro- 
per food  for  sick  persons,  for  those  who  are  of  a 
bilious  constitution,  and  for  such  as  are  troubled  with 
flatulence  and  indigestion.  Vinegar  and  horseradish 
form  a  proper  seasoning  to  make  it  sit  lightly  on 
the  stomach.  Similar  in  its  properties  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  (when  of  a  large  size)  coarser  and  less 
digestible  (whether  fresh  or  dried)  is  the 

Mur^na  Conger.    The  Conger  Eel ;  and  its  fry, 
called  Elvers. 

Ammodytes  Tobianus.     The  Sand  Launce,  or 
Sand  Eel.    In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  called  the 
.  Sand  Sprat,  and  is  in  much  esteem  (JVorsleys  His- 
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tory  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  4).  It  should  be  eaten 
sparingly,  being  not  very  readily  dissolved  in  the 
stomach. 

Most  of  the  other  genera  of  the  order  Apodes, 
are  edible  ;  but,  except  the  Stromateus,  afford  a 
coarse  and  not  very  digestible  food,  rejected  \Vliere 
daintier  fish  can  be  had. 

II.    JfrGULARES.     With  Ventral  Fins  placed  before 
the  Pectoral  Fins. 

Callionymus  Lyra.     The    Gemmeous  Dra- 

gonet. 

 .  Dracunculus.    The   sordid  Dra- 

gonet. 

These  species  of  callionymus  afford  a  white  and 
palatable  meat. 

Trachinus  Draco.  The  Weaver.  Affords  a 
fine  flavoured  meat,  firm,  but  tender.  The  Italians 
reckon  it  a  great  delicacy  ;  and  M.  Duhamel  calls 

it  rhonneur  des  bonnes  tables. 

Gadus  Mglefinus.  The  Haddock.  Meat  dense, 
well  tasted,  and  sufficiently  digestible.  Dried  had- 
dock, like  all  other  dried  fish  (with  the  exception 
of  some  very  oily  fish)  is  neither  very  digestible  nor 
very  nutritive. 

Gadus  Callarias.  The  Torsk.  Affords  a  white, 
palatable  and  digestible  food. 
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Gadus  Morrhua.  The  Codfish.  Fresh  cod  is  a 
palatable,  sufficiently  digestible,  and  not  unwhole- 
some food.  The  sounds  and  other  gelatinous  parts 
are  much  esteemed  ;  but  they  are  not  so  readily 
dissolved  in  the  stomach  as  the  other  parts.  By 
drying  and  salting,  this  fish  loses  much  of  its 
nutritive  properties. 

The  following  other  species  of  this  genus,  afford, 
when  fresh,  a  sufficiently  wholesome  and  nourishing 
food,  viz. 

Gadus  barbaius.    The  Pout. 

 Merlangus.    The  Whiting. 

■  Pollachius.    The  Pollack. 

■  Molva.    The  Ling. 

 Lota.   The  Burbot. 

III.    Thoracici.     With   Ventral   Fins  under  the 

Pectoral  Fins. 

Zeus  Faber.  The  Dory.  Savoury  and  suffi- 
ciently digestible. 

Pleuronectes  Hippoglossus.  The  Holibut.  That 
part  which  adheres  to  the  side-fins,  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy ;  it  abounds  in  oil,  but  it  is  not  very  rea- 
dily dissolved  in  the  stomach. 

Pleuronectes  Plalessa.    The  Plaise. 

—  •  Flesus.    The  Flounder. 

<  Limanda.    The  Dab. 

■— —  Solea.    The  Sole. 

 maximus.    The  Turbot. 
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All  these  species  of  pleuronectes,  and  especially 
the  last  of  them,  are  a  savoury,  nutritious,  light,  and 
wholesome  food. 

Chjetodon  rostratus..    The  Jaculator. 

Chjetodon  Imperator.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  ; 
and  other  species  of  this  genus,  §re  savoury  and 
delicate. 

^[  Sparus  Mcena,  and  other  species  of  sparus,  are 
palatable;  but  sometimes  prove  purgative,  and  dis- 
order the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Perca  Jluviatilis,    The    Perch.    Firm,  palata- 
ble, and  readily  digestible.    These  properties  belong 
more  or  less  to  most  of  the  other  species  of  this  . 
genus. 

Scomber  Scomber.  The  Mackarel.  Savoury, 
but  not  very  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  It 
is  not  a  wholesome  fish. 

IT  Thynnus.    The  Tunny.    A  coarse  fish  ; 

but  when  pickled  much  eaten  by  the  common  peo- 
ple at  Nice  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 

The  Cavallee  of  Browne,  a  species  of  Scomber 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  possesses  poisonous  qua- 
lities. 


Mullus  barbatus.    The  Red  Surmullet. 

—  ■  Surmuletus.    The   Striped  Surmullet. 
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Finely  flavoured,  and  almost  as  much  esteemed  in 
these  days  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  head  is  reckoned  the  finest  part.  It 
is  sufficiently  digestible. 

Tri  gla  Lyra.  The  Piper.  Well  flavoured, 
but  somewhat  hard,  and  not  very  digestible.  The 
other  species  of  this  genus  are  for  the  most  part 
coarse  and  heavy. 

IV.    Abdominales.    With  Ventral  Fins  behind  the 

Pectoral  Fins. 

Cobitis  Barbatula.  The  Loach,  or  Groundling. 
Palatable  and  sufficiently  light  fry. 

Salmo  Salar.  The  Salmon.  A  well  known 
delicacy;  it  is  very  nutritious ;  and  though  it 
abounds  in  oil,  it  is,  in  moderate  quantities,  suf- 
ficiently digestible.  The  pickled  fish  is  very  un- 
wholesome food. 

Salmo  Trutta,  The  Sea  Trout,  or  Bull  Trout. 
Much  inferior  to,  and  less  digestible  than  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

Salmo  Fario.  The  Trout.  By  far  the  best  of 
all  fresh  water  fishes.  It  is  tender,  exquisitely  fla- 
voured, and  readily  digested. 

Salmo  olpinus.  The  Charr.  Similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  the  last. 


Salmo  Salvelmus. 
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Salmo  Salmarinus.    The  Salmon  Trout. 

  Umbla.    These  species  are  similar,  but 

inferior,  in  flavour  and  other  qualities  to  the  salmon. 

Salmo  Eperlanus.  The  Smelt.  Palatable  but 
not  very  nutritive. 

Salmo  Albula.  The  Whiting.  Neither  very 
palatable,  nor  very  wholesome. 

Salmo  Thymallus.  The  Grayling.  The  meat 
of  this  fish  is  white,  firm,  and  delicate.-  It  is  suf- 
ficiently digestible  and  wholesome. 

Esox  Lucius.  The  Pike.  Firm,  palatable,  and 
sufficiently  digestible,  provided  it  be  not  too  large 
and  too  old.    It  is  a  wholesome  fish. 

Mugil  Cephalus.  The  Mullet.  Much  relished 
by  many  people,  though  it  is  not  very  readily  di- 
gested, and  is  not  a  very  wholesome  fish.  It  is 
from  the  roe  of  the  female  mullet  that  the 
Italians  prepare  their  favourite  food  botargo, 
which  is  also  a  frequent  article  of  diet  with 
the  Turks. 

Clupea  Harengus.    The  Herring, 

■  Sprattus.    The  Sprat. 

 ;  Alosa.    The  Shad. 

 Encrasicolus.    The  Anchovy. 

These  species  of  clupea  abound  in  oil.  When 
fresh,  they  have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  are  consider- 
ably nutritive ;  but  they  do  not  agree  with  people 
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who  are  bilious.  By  salting,  they  lose  much  of 
their  alimentary  properties,  and  become  difficultly 
digestible.  The  Anchovy  is  only  eaten  as  a  condi- 
ment. 

%  Cyprinus  Barbus.  The  Barbel.  A  coarse, 
unwholesome  fish. 

Cyprinus  Carpio.  The  Carp.  A  sweet,  nutri- 
tive, and  sufficiently  digestible  food.  The  decoc- 
tion or  broth  of  this  and  the  following  species, 
is  esteemed  a  restorative,  and  as  such  is  prescribed 
by  the  French  and  Italian  physicians  in  consumptive 
and  other  disorders. 

Cyprinus  Gobio.  The  Gudgeon.  Sufficiently 
palatable  and  digestible. 

Cyprinus  Tinea.     The  Tench.     Soft  and 
•slimy,  and  difficultly  digestible. 

*^  Cyprinus  Cephalus.  The  Chub.  A  coarse 
fish. 

Cyprinus  ILeuciscus.  The  Dace.  More  palat- 
able and  more  readily  digested. 

Cyprinus  mtilus.  The  Roach.  A  light,  pa- 
latable and  wholesome  fish. 

Cypeinus  erijthropthalmus.  The  Rud.  Similar 
to  the  last-mentioned. 

The  two  following  species,  though  they  are  much 
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inferior  to  the  preceding,  are  sometimes  brought  to 
the  table,  viz.  the 

Cyprinus  Alburnus.    The  Bleak  ;  and 
 Brama.    The  Bream. 

V.   Branchiostegi.  O. 

VI.    Chondropterygii.    With  Cartilaginous  Fins. 

Acipenser  Sturio.  The  Sturgeon.  The  meat 
of  this  fish  is  nutritive,  but  not  very  savoury. 
Caviar  is  prepared  from  the  roe  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing species.  This  preparation  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  was  by  them  called  Garum.  The 
Russians  and  Turks  are  particularly  fond  of  it. 

Acipenser  Ruthenus.  The  Starlet.  The  meat 
of  this  is  more  tender  and  delicate  than  that  of  the 
preceding. 

Acipenser  Huso.  The  Isinglas  Fish,  or  Tsing- 
las  Sturgeon.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  fish 
is  the  sound,  or  air-bladder,  from  which  is  prepa- 
red Fish-glue,  or  Isinglas  (Ichthyocolla).  Gelly 
made  by  dissolving  isinglas  in  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but  is  neither  so 
palatable  nor  so  light  as  chicken  or  calves- feet 
gelly.  (Isinglas  is  also  prepared  from  the  Acipenser 
Sturio,  Acipenser  stellalus,  and  other  species  of 
this  genus.) 

Raia  Batis.    The  Skate.    Coarse,  but  nutri- 
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tive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  edible 
species  of  this  genus. 

Petromyzon  marinus.    The  Lamprey. 

 fluviatilis.    The  lesser  Lamprey. 

 branchialis.     The    Lampern,  or 

Pride.  These  are  esteemed  great  delicacies.  They 
are  very  savoury,  but  not  very  digestible.  They  not 
unfrequently  occasion  fetid  eructations  and  diarrhoea 
to  those  who  eat  freely  of  them. 

E.    Insecta.  Insects. 

Of  this  class  of  animals,  none  besides  those 
which  belong  to  the  genus  cancer,  are  eaten  by 
civilized  nations.  They  seem  to  be  not  only  less  di- 
gestible but  also  less  nutritious  than  many  kinds  of 
fish. 

I.  CoLEOPTERA.     O.     II.  HeMIPTERA.  O. 

III.  Lepidoptera.    O.    IV.  Neuroptera.  O. 

V.  Hymenoptera. 

Apis  mellifica.  The  Honey  Bee.  Honey  (mel) 
is  the  nectarious  juice  sucked  up  by  the  bee  from 
various  sorts  of  flowers,  and  afterwards  ejected 
from  the  insect's  stomach  and  deposited  in  the 
cells  cf  the  comb.  During  its  retention  in  the 
stomach,  it  appears  to  undergo  a  chemical  change. 
It  agrees  in  its  general  alimentary  properties  with 
sugar, — which  see.  It  should  however  be  noticed, 
that  it  is  more  stimulant,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  pass 
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off  more  readily  by  stool  and  urine,  than  the  crys- 
tallized juice  of  the  cane.  With  the  ancients,  honey 
supplied  the  place  of  sugar,   as,  indeed,    it  does 
even  at  this  day  in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
They  used  it  in  all  their  sweetmeats  and  pastry, 
and  it  was  a  common  addition  to   milk.  They 
thought  it  particularly  salutary  to  persons  advanced 
in  years.    Diluted  with  water,  and  subjected  to  a 
proper  temperature,  it  is  like  sugar,  susceptible  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,   yielding  what   is  called 
Mead  and  Metheglin.    The  ancients  had  various 
preparations   of   honey   diluted    with  water,  (see 
Melicratum  and  HydromelJ,  and  with  vinegar  (Oxy- 
craton  and  Oxymel);  of  all  which  preparations  the 
medical  uses  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

VI.  DlPTERA.  O. 

VII.  Aptera. 

Cancer  Mcenas.    The  common  Crab. 

 Pa  gurus.    /  The   Black- clawed  Crab. 

The  meat  within  the  claws  of  these  two  species 
is  coarser  and  less  sapid  than  that  of  the 

Cancer  Gammarus  ;  or  Lobster,  which  is  a  very 
palatable,  moderately  nutritive,  but  not  very  digestible 
food.  The  decoction  or  broth  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing species  (previously  bruised  or  pounded  the 
shells  and  eatable  parts  together)  is  esteemed  de- 
mulcent, alkalescent,  and  nutritious.  In  some 
countries  it  is  prescribed  as  a  restorative  in  cases 
of  emaciation,  whether  with  or  without  hectic 
fever.    From  every  species  of  the  cancer  genus,  dys- 
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petic,  gouty- and  bilious  people  should  rigidly  ab- 
stain. 

Cancer  Astacus.  The  Craw  Fish.  Similar  in 
nutritive  properties  to  the  preceding. 

Cancer  serratus.  The  Prawn.  Esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  In  its  general  properties  similar 
to  the  preceding  ;  as  are  likewise  the  following,  viz. 

Cancer  Crangon.    The  Shrimp  ;  and 
 — »  Squilla.    The  white  Shrimp. 

With  respect  to  the  digestibility  of  the  different 
species  of  cancer,  there  is,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  re- 
marked (Mat.  Med.  Vol.  I.  p.  3Q'd)  something  pecu- 
liar. He  knew  several  instances  of  persons  who 
could  not  take  even  a  very  small  quantity  of 
lobster  or  crab,  without  being  affected  soon  after 
with  a  violent  colic,  and  sometimes  with  that  same 
efflorescence  on  the  skin  (See  JVinterhoitom  on 
the  Urticaria  or  Nettlerash  from  this  cause,  in  Me- 
dical Facts  and  Observations,  Vol.  5.)  which  often 
happens  from  eating  salmon  or.  herrings.  In  both 
cases,  these  effects  are,  he  thinks,  to  be  ascribed 
to  peculiarity  of  constitution,  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

F.    Vermes.  Worms. 

Most  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  class,  and 
especially  those  of  the  order  testacea,  abound  in 
mucus,  and  in  consequence  afford  a  mild,  de- 
mulcent sort  of  food,  suited  to  cases  of  atrophy 
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and  phthisis.  Some  of  them,  however,  should  be 
eaten  with  caution,  particularly  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year. 

I.  Intestina.  Long  Worms.  Without  conspicuous 
limbs  or  external  members.  O. 

II.  Mollusca.  With  external  members,  but*  without 
a  shelly  covering. 

Limax  ruftis.  The  Red  Slug.  Coincides  in  ali- 
mentary and  medicinal  properties  with  the  snail, 
(Helix  Pomatia)  which  see. 

The  Sepia  sepiola,  and  Echinus  esculentus,  are 
almost  the  only  other  edible  genera  of  this  order  of 
worms  ;  and  even  these  are  a  difficultly  digestible, 
and  by  no  means  a  wholesome  food. 

III.   Testacea.    With  Shelly  Coverings. 

Cardium  edule.  The  common  Cockle.  Pala- 
table and  nutritious,  but  inferior  in  these  respects 
to  the 

Ostrea  edulis.  The  common  Oyster  ;  which  as 
a  delicacy  and  an  aliment,  far  surpasses  all  the  rest 
of  the  testaceous  kind.  Most  people  prefer  eating 
oysters  raw,  and  as  fresh  as  possible,  that  is  while 
they  are  alive.  Jn  this  state  they  agree  very  well 
with  strong  stomachs,  but  by  no  means  so  with  . 
persons  who  are  subject  to  indigestion  ;  and  dys- 
peptic and  gouty  persons  who  have  ventured  to 
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swallow  them  in  this  state,  have  often  been  vio- 
lently disordered  by  them.  Such  persons,  if  they 
eat  them  at  all,  should  have  them  well  stewed  and 
seasoned  with  some  aromatic.  But  even  in  that 
state,  they  should  be  eaten  rather  sparingly  in  the 
instances  above  mentioned.  Ojsters  are  often  re- 
commended to  consumptive  patients  ;  but  if  they 
are  salutary  to  them,  they  are  not  so  to  those  who 
are  affected  with  glandular  obstructions,  whether 
external  or  mesenteric. 

Mytilus  edulis.    The  eatable  Mussel.    In  ali- 
mentary properties,  mussels  are  similar  to  oysters  ; 
but,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  particu- 
lar constitutions,  mussels  produce  distressing,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  symptoms  in  those  who  eat 
them  ;  such  as  a  burning  sensation  in  the  fauces, 
swelling  of  the  face,  eyes,  lips,  tongue,  and  throat; 
distension  of  the  stomach;  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  accompanied  with  intolerable  itching ; 
difficulty  of  breathing,  great  anxiety,  and  in  a  few 
instances,  convulsions.    The  remedies  on  these  oc- 
casions are  vomits  and  acids,  particularly  lemon 
juice,  mixed  with  peppermint  water.     The  occa- 
sional noxious  quality  of  the  mussel,   is  derived 
from  a  small  species   of  Stella  marina  (viz.  the 
Asterias  ophiura)  which  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and   August,   is  found  in  the  shell  of  the 
mussel.     The   juice  of  this    sea-star    is  highly 
acrid  and  injurious.    It  is  said  that  the  mussels 
may  be  completely  freed  from  this  noxious  accom- 
paniment,  by  washing  them  well  in  vinegar  and 
water.   Behrens  de  Affectionibus  a  Comestis  Mj  tu- 
bs apud  Iferlhof  Opera.    Morhring  de  Mytulor. 
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Veneno  apud  Halleri  Disputation,  ad  Morb.  Hist, 
et  Curat.  Tom.  in.  Also  Beunie  in  the  3d  Vol. 
of  the  Lond.  Med.  Journal. 

Helix  Pomatia  (Cochlea  terrestris).  The  eat- 
able Snail.    Slimy  and  lightly  nutritious. 

According  to  Dr.  Cleghorn  this  sort  of  snail 
abounds  in  Minorca,  and  is  a  great  resource  to 
the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  eat  them  boiled,  after 
having  been  kept  within  doors  long  enough  to 
lose  their  earthy  taste.  In  this  manner  they  are 
also  much  eaten  in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  where 
they  supply  the  place  of  oysters.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned country  they  are  reared  in  gardens,  with  walls 
and  mounds  constructed  for  the  purpose,  as  was  in- 
deed the  custom  with  the  ancients.  The  decoction 
or  broth  (jus  cochlearum)  made  from  the  snails  and 
sbells  pounded  together  is  esteemed  demulcent 
and  restorative,  and  is  accordingly  prescribed  in 
consumptive  cases. 

1.    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Vegetables  are  nutritive  in  proportion  as  tbey 
abound  in  mucilage,  in  oil,*  in  sugar,  in  starch, 
and  in  gluten.  These  nutrimental  parts  of  vege- 
tables correspond  to  the  mucus,  fat,  saccharine 
matter,-J-  gelatine  and  albumen  of  animals.  In 
both  classes  of  living  matter  the  nutrimental  parts 
appear  to  consist  of  the  same  principles  differently 

*  That  is  to  say  in  bland  or  fixed  oiU 
+  Contained  in  Milk. 
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modified,  or  combined  ;  but  the  modification  under 
which  they  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  that 
which  affords  the  strongest  and  most  stimulant 
nourishment  to  man. 

As  vegetable  aliment  is  less  stimulant  than 
animal  food,  and  as  besides  it  passes  off  more 
readily  by  the  different  outlets  of  the  body,  it  is 
very  properly  prescribed  in  all  inflammatory  dis- 
orders ;  in  cases  of  phlethora  and  obesity  ;  in  cases 
of  hepatic  and  other  visceral  obstruction.  Being 
less  putrescent  than  animal  food,  it  is  especially 
suited  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy  ;  and 
there  are  observations  which  render  it  probable  that 
those  who  live  chiefly  on  a  vegetable  diet  are 
little  liable  to  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers. 
Lastly,  as  vegetable  aliment  is  less  stimulant  than 
animal  food,  it  is  on  that  account  more  favourable 
to  longevity. 

On  the  other  hand,  being  less  readily  assimilated 
than  food  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  being 
apt  to  produce  flatulency  and  acidity,  and  having  a 
tendency  to  pass,  off  very  readily  by  stool  and  urine  ; 
a  vegetable  diet  is  ill  suited  to  dyspeptic  persons, 
and  to  those  who  in  consequence  of  profuse  eva- 
cuations or  exhaustion  from  other  causes,  require 
a  rapid  and  copious  supply  of  chyle. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  nutrimental  powers 
of  vegetables,  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  gramina,  and  the  leguminous 
family  of  plants,  claim  the  first  rank.  Close  to 
these  may  be  placed  certain  roots,  which  abound 
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in  starch  and  mucilage,  such  as  the  potatoe,  yam, 
the  cassava- root  and  the  different  species  of  orchis  ; 
to  which  add  the  pith  of  certain  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  palmar,  and  the  gum  which  ex- 
udes from  the  mimosa  nilotica,  the  astragalus  tra- 
gacantha,  &c.  In  the  next  degree  may  be  placed 
those  vegetable  substances  which  abound  in  sugar 
as  well  as  mucilage,  such  as  the  beet  and  carrot 
(not  to  mention  the  sugar-cane  itself);  together  with 
the  sweet  and  acido-dulcescent  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
dates,  apricots,  plums,  apples,  &c.  Lastly,  certain  oily 
seeds,  such  as  the  almond,  chestnut,  filbert,  &c. 

A.    HERBiE.  Herbs. 

Apium  Petroselinum.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Um- 
bellate. Grows  wild  in  Sardinia.  (Petroselinum). 
.Parsley.  A  common  addition  to  broths  and  soups. 
The  roots  and  leaves  are  slightly  aromatic,  the  seeds 
more  sc.  The  former  (and  especially  the  roots 
of  the  Dutch  parsley)  are  sweet  and  nutritive,  the 
latter,  viz.  the  seeds,  diuretic.  From  these  last 
a  butyraceous  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation.  Sugar  may  be  extracted  from  the  roots. 
Many  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias  contain  a 
water  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  (Aqua  Petrose- 
lini)  which,  however,  is  justly  exploded  from  our 
dispensatories.  As  an  aromatic,  it  is  much  infe- 
rior to  mint-water,  and  as  a  diuretic  it  is  of  no 
value. 

Apium  graveolens.  Class  and  order  as  above. 
Indigenous.  Sniallage. — Celery.  This  is  one  among 
many  instances  of  a   plant   naturally   acrid  and 
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unfit  for  food,  being  rendered  mild  and  alimen- 
tary by  cultivation.  The  blanched  stalks  are  mu- 
cilaginous and  somewhat  aromatic,  and,  espe- 
cally  when  stewed,  lightly  nutritive.  Like  the  for- 
mer species,  it  is  ranked  in  the  number  of  diu- 
retics, and  by  some  writers  has  been  commended, 
but  without  reason,  as  a  lithontriptic. 

Asparagus  officinalis.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 
Sarmentaceae,  Linn.  Liliaceae,  Murray.  Indigenous. 
Asparagus.  A  light  nutritive  vegetable.  It  is  mu- 
cilaginous, and  considerably  diuretic.  As  it  is  quickly 
dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  is  little  disposed  to 
create  flatulence,  it  is  in  general  well  suited  to 
Weak  constitutions.  It  is  not,  however,  destitute 
of  stimulant  properties,  and  hence  it  has  been 
found  hurtful  in  cases  of  pulmonary  and  uterine 
hemorrhage.  Whether  from  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, or  from  some  other  cause,  I  know  not, 
but  a  young  person  who  partook  of  asparagus  for 
2  or  S  days  in  succession,  was  seized  with  vo- 
miting and  pain  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  acceleration  of  the  pulse. — Recent 
chemical  analysis  has  shewn  that  this  vegetable 
contains  a  crystallizable  substance,  peculiar  to  itself. 

Brassica  oleracea.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  Si- 
liquosae.  Indigenous.  Colewort  and  Cabbage.  The 
different  species  and  varieties  of  brassica  afford,  for 
the  most  part,  but  little  nourishment.  They  are 
watery,  and  liable  to  produce  flatulence  and  colic. 
The  least  flatulent  is  the  Cauliflower.  The  large 
headed  cabbage  cut  into  thin  slices  and  put  into 
casks  with  alternate  layers  of  salt,  with  or  without 
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the  addition  of  carraway  or  other  aromatic  seeds, 
then  pressed  close  together,  -and  afterwards  set  to 
ferment,  constitues  what  is  termed  by  the  Germans 
Saner  Kraut.  In  consequence  of  the  fermenta- 
tion it  undergoes,  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of  a 
vinous  nature,  is  savoury,  and  sufficiently  digesti- 
ble. In  his  voyages,  Captain  Cook  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  antiscorbutics  ;  and  Lind  recom- 
mends it  as  such.  What  makes  it  preferable  to 
many  other .  remedies  of  this  sort,  is,  that  it  will 
keep  for  a  twelve  month  and  upwards  without 
spoiling. 

Cichoreum  Endivia.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
./Equalis.  Compositse  Semiflosculosae.  China  and 
Japan.  Endive.  This  is  a  bitter,  wholesome  ve- 
getable, though  it  affords  but  little  nourishment. 

Crambb  maritima.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  Sili- 
quosas.  Indigenous.  Sea  Cole-wort.  Sea  Kale. 
The  blanched  stalks  are  dressed  and  eaten  in  the 
same  manner  as  asparagus,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  much  inferior. 

Cynara  Scolymus.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  aequa- 
lis.  Compositae  Capitatae.  Italy  and  the  Southern 
parts  of  France.  The  common  Artichoke.  The 
only  alimentary  part,  says  Cullen  (Mat.  Med.  Vol. 
t.  p.  266)  of  this  acrid  plant,  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower,  and  the  portion  of  that  which  we  pull  away 
from  it,  in  pulling  away  the  separate  squamae  of  the 
calyx.  The  whole  of  this  receptacle,  even  in  its 
recent  state,  is  of  very  little  acrimony,  and  by  being 
boiled  in  water,  is  rendered  perfectly  mild.    In  its 
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boiled  state,  it  is  of  a  tender  texture  ,  somewhat 
sweet  and  mucilaginous,  and  therefore  tolerably 
nourishing.  It  is  diuretic,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
salutary  in  dropsical  cases. 

Lactuca  sativa.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  iEqualis. 
Compositae  Semiflosculosae.  The  garden  Lettuce. 
This  plant  takes  its  name  from  the  milky  juice 
which  it  contains.  Many  varieties  of  it  are  culti- 
vated in  the  kitchen-gardens ;  it  is  only  the  Lac- 
tuca virosa,  and  L.  Scariola  that  possess  noxious 
properties.  Without  the  addition  of  other  herbs 
it  affords  but  an  insipid  sallad.  It  is  more  digestible 
when  boiled  than  in  its  crude  state.  It  is  diuretic' 
and  slightly  soporific.  Will  this  account  for  its  re- 
puted anti-aphrodisiac  properties  ?  Linnceus  de  Ace- 
fariis  apud  Amaen.  Acad.  Vol.  4. 

Lepidum  sativum.  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa.  Sili- 
quosae.  (Nasturtium  hortense).  Garden  Cress. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  spring  vegetables.  It 
has  a  pungent  and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Hence 
it  operates  in  some  degree  as  an  aromatic,  and 
promotes  digestion,  &c.  Lind  found  it  useful  in 
scurvy. 

Portulaca  oleracea.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 
Succulentae.  East  and  West  Indies.  Garden  Pur- 
slane. This  herb  yields  a  watery,  sharp,  and  some- 
what saline  juice.  Itis  but  little  nutritive,  and  proves 
laxative  when  eaten  too  freely. 

Rumex  jicetosa.  Hexandria  Trigynia.  Holoraceae. 
Indigenous.    (Acetosa).    Common    Sorrel.  This 
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palatable  vegetable  contains  an  essential  salt,  which 
is  similar  to  the  acid  of  tartar,  and  may  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  [It  contains  oxalic  as  well  as  tar- 
taric acid].  It  is  much  used  in  France  and  other 
countries  as  a  sauce.  The  expressed  juice  is  cm- 
ployed  as  a  preservative  against  the  scurvy,  in  sea- 
voyages. 

Sisymbrium  Nasturtium.  Tetradynamia  Si  II— 
quosa.  Siliquosag.  Indigenous.  (Nasturtium  aqua- 
ticum).  Water  Cress.  This  plant  has  a  pungent, 
bitter  taste.  Boerhaave  and  JFiegleb  obtained  vola- 
tile alkali  from  it.  As  an  antiscorbutic,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  scurvy-grass.  It  is  eaten  raw  as 
a  sallad  herb.  By  boiling,  its  aromatic  and  other 
properties  are  destroyed.  The  expressed  juice  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  Succus  Cochlearice  compositus  of  the 
Lond.  and  Edin.  pharmacopoeias.    See  Stimulants. 

Spinacia  oleracea.  Dioecia  Pentandria.  Holo- 
raceas.  Spinage.  This  herb  affords  but  little  nou- 
rishment.   It  is  apt  to  occasion  flatulency. 

B.   Radices.    Roots.  f 

Allium   ascalonicum.     Hexandria  Monogynia. 
Liliaceae.    (Cepa  ascalonica).    The  Shallot. 

•  Cepa  (Cepa).    The  Onion. 

 • —  Porrum  (Porrum).    The  Leek. 

~~-  sativum  (Allium).  Garlic. 

 Scorodoprasum  (Scorodoprasum).  Roc- 

cambole. 


All  these  different  species  of  allium  coincide  in 
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their  general  properties.  The  Shallot,  Garlic,  and 
Roccambole,  are  too  acrid  to  be  used  otherwise  than 
in  small  quantities,  by  way  of  sauce  or  condiment; 
but  the  Onion  and  Leek,  when  deprived  of  their, 
acrimony  by  boiling,  become  considerably  nutri- 
tive. Both  are  common  ingredients  in  broths  and 
porridge ;  and  the  roasted  onion  is  a  favourite  food 
with  many  people.  The  onion,  garlick  and  leek 
are  diuretic  and  expectorant,  (see  Expectorants  and 
Diuretics)  and  on  these  accounts  they  are  often 
recommended  as  articles  of  diet  to  dropsical  and 
asthmatic  patients. — Dr.  Rush,  in  his  account 
of  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  says,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  garlick  was  the  only  sub- 
stance that  was  in  any  degree  useful  in  preventing 
that  disorder.  He  met  with  several  persons  who 
chewed  it  constantly,  and  who  were  much  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion,  without  being  infected. 
He  further  remarks  that  Degner  mentions  that  the 
Jews  (who  it  is  well  known  eat  great  quantities  of 
garlick)  escaped  the  malignant  dysentery  which 
raged  at  Nimeguen  in  1736. 

Beta  vulgaris.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Holora- 
cese.  Red  Beet,  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
root  of  this  and  the  following  species  abounds  in 
saccharine  matter  (as  shewn  by  Margraaf  and  sub- 
sequent chemists)  and  is  considerably  nutritive ; 
but  in  most  stomachs  produces  flatulency  when 
eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity.  It  should  be 
boiled  till  it  becomes  quite  tender. 

Beta  Cicla.  Class  and  order  as  above.  White 
Beet.    Coincides  in  alimentary  properties  with  the 
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preceding.  The  mangel  vvurzel  or  root  of  scar- 
city is  a  variety  of  the  white  beet. 

Brassica  Rapa.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  Sili- 
quosae.  (Rapum).  The  Turnip.  The  foots  of  the 
different  species  of  this  vegetable  duly  prepared  by 
cookery  afford  a  light  and  wholesome  nourishment. 
The  expressed  juice  is  of  a  mucilaginous  demul- 
cent nature,  and  is  recommended  by  Van  Swieten 
and  Rosenstein  in  hoarseness  and  phthisical  cases. 

Ceropegia  bulbosa. '  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Contortse.  East  Indies.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
are  eaten  in  some  parts  of  India.  Their  taste  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  turnip.  See  Roxburgh!*  Plants 
of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel. 

Cichorium  Intyhus.  SyngenesiaPolygamia  cequa- 
lis.  Compositae  Semiflosculosae.  Indigenous.  Suc- 
cory. The  wild  plant  is  considerably  more  bitter 
than  the  cultivated  one.  The  fresh  root  is  put 
into  broths  and  decoctions,  and  the  young  herb  is 
eaten  in  sallads.  The  roots,  dried  and  roasted,  are 
very  generally  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  In  some  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
there  is  a  Syrupus  de  Cichoreo  cum  Rheo,  intended 
as  a  laxative  for  infant*.  But  an  infusion  of  rhu- 
barb alone,  sweetened  with  sugar,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  a  more  simple,  is  in  other  respects  a 
much  better  preparation. 

Convolvulus  Batatas.  Pentandria  Monogynia 
Campanaceae.  East  and  West  Indies.  Spanish 
Potatoe.    In  alimentary  properties  this  root  agrees 
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with  the  common  potatoe.  It  is,  however,  less  pa- 
latable on  account  of  its  sweetness ;  and,  upon, 
the  whole,  is  perhaps  not  so  proper  as  a  principal 
and  constant  article  of  food,  as  the  solanum  tu- 
berosum; which  see. 

DioscoKea   alata.  *3 

 bulbifera.  >Yams, 

 sativa.  j 

Dicecia  Hexandria.  Sarmentaceae.  East  and  West 
Indies. 

These  roots,  when  well  boiled  or  roasted,  are 
very  mealy  and  nutritious.  They  resemble  the  po- 
tatoe ;  but  are  much  sweeter,  and  consequently 
to  European  palates  not  so  pleasant.  They  con- 
stitute the  chief  food  of  the  Negroes  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Daucus  Carota.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Umbel-, 
latEe.  Indigenous.  The  Carrot.  This  root  abounds 
in  a  mucilaginous,  saccharine  juice.  It  is  consider- 
ably nutritive;  and  when  sufficiently  boiled,  as 
little  flatulent  as  most  of  the  esculent  roots.  When 
eaten  freely,  it  proves  laxative. 

Helianthus  tuberosus.  Syngenesia  Polygamiai 
frustranea.  Compositae  oppositif'oliae.  Brasil.  Je- 
rusalem Artichoke.  The  knots  or  tubercles  of  these 
roots,  when  baked,  roasted,  or  boiled,  afford  a; 
sweet,  mucilaginous  and  wholesome  sustenance.. 
Linnceus  (Arricen.  Acad.  Vol.  vn.)  preferred  tlje 
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Jerusalem  artichoke  to  the  potatoe,  against  which  he 
had-a  botanical  prejudice;  but  it  is  certainly  inferior 
to  the  last  in  nutrimental  power,  and  to  most  per- 
sons in  this  country  it  is  less  palatable; 

T  Ttr   -i  "i  MonceCia; 

Jatropha  Mam  not*        (,,      ,  *  ,  . 

VMonadelpnia. 

 — •  Janiptia.         \  rr,  • 

r  j  1  ncoccae. 

South  America.  Bitter  and  Sweet  Cassava.  It 
is  from  the  roots  of  these  shrubby  plants  that  the 
amylaceous  substance  called  tapioca  is  prepared. 
Diffused  in  boiling  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar 
(with  or  without  a  small  addition  of  wine,  according 
to  circumstances)  it  constitues  a  mild  and  light  arti- 
cle of  diet  for  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

Maranta  arundinacea*  Indian  Arrowroot.  See 
Demulcents. 

Orchis  mascula.  Gynandria  Diandria.  Orchideas. 
Indigenous.  Salep,  It  is  from  the  root  of  this 
and  other  species  of  this  genus,  that  the  sweetish, 
mucilaginous,  and  highly  nutritive  powder,  Called 
Salep,  is  prepared.  It  is  suited  to  the  same  cases 
as  tapioca.  For  other  remarks  concerning  the 
medicinal  uses  of  Salep,  eee  Demulcents. 

Pastinaca  sativa.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Umbel- 
latas.  Indigenous.  Parsnip.  This  root  abounds  in 
saccharine  matter,  and  is  considerably  nutritious; 
but  its  flavour  is  less  pleasant  than  that  of  the  car- 
rot ;  on  which  account  the  latter  is  in  more  general 
use.  The  young  roots  of  the  parsnip  are  to  be 
preferred.    In  some  soils  it   would  appear  that 
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the  roots  of  this  plant  acquire  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony. 

Raphanus  sativus.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  Sili- 
quosse.  China  and  Japan.  The  Radish.  Of  this  there 
are  several  sorts,  diifering  in  colour  and  shape  of 
the  roots.  All  of  them  are  warm  and  acrid  to  the 
taste.  They  abound  in  water,  afford  little  nou- 
rishment, and  in  many  constitutions  produce  fla- 
tulence and  indigestion. 

ScoRZONEliA  hispaniea.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
iEqualis.  Composite  Semiflosculosae.  Spain  and 
Southern  parts  of  Europe.  ViperVgrass.  Muci- 
laginous and  slightly  nourishing. 

Sium  Sisarum.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Umbella- 
tae.  China.  Skirret.  This  root,  as .  appears  from 
the  experiments  of  Marggraf,  abounds  in  saccha- 
rine matter.  It  is  considerably  nutritive,  and,  when 
boiled,  readily  digestible.  Linncvus  expresses  much 
surprise  that  this  palatable  and  nutritious  root  is  not 
more  generally  cultivated. 

S.oLANUM  tuberosum.  Pentandna  Monogynia. 
Luridae.  Peru.  The  Potatoe.  Except  the  cerealia, 
few  vegetables  are  m  such  general  use  as  this.  As 
an  article  of  sustenance,  the  potatoe  has  two  ex- 
cellent recommendations,  it  is  palatable,  and  re- 
quires little  trouble  in  its  cookery.  It  abounds  in 
amylaceous  matter,  and  when  of  a  good  quality, 
and  properly  boiled  or  roasted,  affords  a  very  whole- 
some food,  little  liable  to  produce  flatulence.  Lin- 
nceus  entertained  strong  prejudices  against  this  va- 
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luable  root,  which  however  is  never  unsalutary  ex- 
cept when  produced  in  a  bad  soil  or  damaged  by 
keeping. 

Tragopogon  porrifolium.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
./Equalis.  Compositse  Semiflosculosas.  Indigenous. 
Salsafi.  This  root  contains  a  sweetish  milky  juice. 
In  its  general  properties,  it  resembles  the  scorzonera, 
and  like  it,  is  but  slightly  nutritious. 

C.  Fructus.  Fruits. 

Artocarpus  incisa.  Moncecia  Monandria. 
South  Sea  Islands  and  East  Indies.  The  Bread 
Fruit-tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  may  be  said 
to  surpass  all  other  vegetables  in  point  of  immediate 
utility  (as  it  requires  so  little  pains  in  respect  both 
of  its  culture  and  preparation  for  food)  is  used 
before  it  ripens,  in  which  state  it  is  roasted  till  the 
outside  becomes  scorched  and  black.  The  outer 
part  is  then  rasped  off,  and  the  inner  part,  which  is 
soft  and  white,  like  the  crumb  of  new  bread,  is 
used  for  food.  It  is  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  ; 
but  in  taste  comes  dearer  to  a  sweet  potatoe  or 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  than  to  wheaten  bread. 

Amygdalus  Persica.  Icosandria  JVJonogynia. 
Pomaceae.  Asia.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine.  These 
well-known  palatable  fruits  are  sufficiently  whole- 
some, when  eaten  moderately;  but  if  taken  too 
freely  or  while  the  body  is  heated,  they  some- 
times (especially  peaches)  disorder  the  bowels. 
Gouty  people  should  eat  of  them  sparingly. 
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Annona  muricata.  Polyandria  Polygynia.  Coa- 
dunatae.  West  Indies.  Common  Custard  Apple 
or  Sour  Sop.  This  and  some  other  species  of  an- 
nona, are  a  cooling,  agreeable  and  wholesome 
fruit. 

Berberis  vulgaris.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Bar- 
berry. The  berries  of  this  shrub  abound  in  an  acid 
(the  malic  acid — the  bark  of  the  barberry  yields 
oxalic  acid) ;  and  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  they  form 
an  agreeable  sweetmeat.  In  some  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  there  are  the  following  preparations 
from  this  fruit,  viz.  (l)  Syrupus  Berberum,  (2)  Rob 
Berberum,  and  (3)  Rotuhe  vel  Trocliisci  Berberum, 
The  last  are  used  to  allay  thirst. 

Bromelia  Ananas.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Co- 
ronariae.  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Pine  Apple.  On 
account  of  the  delicate  quick  poignancy  of  its  juice, 
this  fruit  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Milne),  deserves 
the  appellation  it  has  universally  obtained  of  King  of 
Fruits.  Yet  we  have  known  its  poignant  acid 
juice,  howsoever  grateful  its  taste  and  fragrant  its 
odour,  to  disagree  with  many  people.  The  strong 
acidity  of  this  fruit  is  proved  by  a  very  frequent 
practice, at  Batavia  (where  the  bromelia  is  almost 
as  plentiful  as  turnips  are  with  us)  of  cleansing 
swords  and  other  instruments  of  steel  or  iron, 
when  rusted,  by  running  them  through  a  pine  apple. 
It  is  the  cheapest  acid  they  have.  See  Sir  George 
Stauntons  Embassy  to  China,  Vol.  i.  275,  4to. 
edition. 

The  fruits  of  some  other  species  of  this  genus, 
such  as  the 
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Bbomelia  Pinguin  ;  and 

 Karatas,  are  likewise  edible  ;  but  on 

account  of  their  greater  acidity,  in  much  smaller 
quantities  than  the  Pine  Apple.  Their  sharp  juice 
diluted  with  water,  is  used  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Brosimum  Alicastrum.  Dicecia  Monandria. 
Jamaica.  The  Bread  Nut.  The  boiled  fruit  of  this 
tree  has  frequently  been  the  support  of  the  Negroes 
and  poorer  sort  of  the  white  people  in  times  of 
scarcity.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  not  unpleasant 
food.  When  roasted  it  eats  something  like 
Chestnuts.  See  Browne  s  Natural  History  of 
Jamaica.  . 

Cactus  Opuntia.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Sue- 
culentae.  South  America.  Indian  Fig  or  Prickly 
Pear.  Not  remarkable  for  its  flavour,  but  whole- 
some and  nutritious.  In.  his  observations  on  Mi- 
norca, Cleghorn  relates  that  this  fruit  constitutes 
the  principal  sustenance  of  whole  familes  in  that 
island,  during  the  month  of  September. 

Citrus  Aurantium  (Aurantium).  Polyadelphia 
Icosandria.  Pomacese.  East  Indies.  The  China 
Orange  and  Seville  Orange.  The  subacid,  mucila- 
ginous juice  of  the  first/  or  China  Orange,  (Auran- 
tium Sinense)  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  cooling,  and 
nutritious.  It  is  powerfully  antiscorbutic,  and  is 
very  serviceable  in  fevers,  especially  in  those  that 
are  of  a  bilious  nature.  The  bitter  essential  oil 
which  resides  ,  in  the  rind,  is  a  fine  aromatic.  The 
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juice  of  the  Seville  Orange  (Aurantium  Hispalense)  is 
rough,  sour,  and  somewhat  bitter ;  it  is  less  palat- 
able, but  more  stomachic,  as  well  as  more  antiseptic, 
than  the  juice  of  the  former.  Hence,  in  bilious 
fevers,  dysentery,  &c.  it  is  preferable  to  tiie  other. 
The  rind  of  this  is  also  more  aromatic  than  that 
of  the  china  orange.  The  peel  or  rind  of  the 
Seville  orange  enters  into  the  following  prepara- 
tions of  the  British  pharmacopoeias,  viz.  (l)  Aqua 
Citri  Aurantii  Ph.  Ed.  (2)  Conserva  Aumntii,  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Ed.  (3)  Infusiim  Geniiance  compositum, 
Ph.  Lon.  et  Ed.  (4)  Spiritus  Raphani  compositus, 
Ph.  Lond.  (5)  Syrupus  Aurantii  corticis,  Ph.  Lond. 
et  Ed.  (6)  Tinctura  Aurantii  corticis,  Ph.  Lond. 
(7)  Tinctura  Cinchona  composita,  Ph.  Lond.  (8) 
Tinctura  Gentiance  composila,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed. 
And  the  juice  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  (9) 
Succus  Cochlearne  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  In 
the  foreign  dispensatories,  an  essential  oil  and  a 
spirit  are  distilled  from  the  peel. 

Citrus  medica.  Class  and  order,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding. Asia.  (Limon).  The  Lemon.  The  juice 
of  this  fruit  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  called  citric 
acid  (Scheele).  The  juice  is  best  concentrated  by 
congelation  ;  but  it  must  previously  stand  at  rest 
for  some  time,  to  allow  the  mucilaginous  parts  to 
settle  at  the  bottom.  Lemon-juice,  diluted  with 
water  and  sweetened  with  sugar  (Lemonade)  (l)  is 
employed  to  allay  thirst  and  prevent  putrescency  in 
typhus  and  other  fevers ;  as  well  as  in  scurvy  (see 
Antiseptics)  and  dysentery.  It  is  moreover  like 
all  other  acids  an  Antidote  against  Vegetable  Nar- 
cotic Poisons,  and  especially  opium.    It  is  also  ser- 
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viceable  in  cases  in  which  noxious  fungi  have  been 
eaten.  It  is  a  good  corrector  and  agreeable  sauce 
for  many  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  especially  fish. 
In  our  pharmacopoeias,  we  have  the  (l)  Syrupus 
Citri  Medico,  and  (Q)  Succits  Limonis  spissatus. 
The  peel  or  rind  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
(3)  Infusum  Gentiance  composilum,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
Ed.  and  the  distilled  oil  or  Essence  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  (4)  Spiriius  Ammenice  composi- 
tus,  Ph.  Lond.  and  Alhohol  Ammonia  turn  Aromati- 
cum,  Ph.  Ed. 

Cucurbita  Citrullus.  Moncecia  Syngenesis. 
Cucurbitaceas.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  Water 
Melon,  A  well  known  juicy,  cooling  fruit;  but 
if  eaten  too  freely,  and  especially  when  the  body 
is  heated,  it  disorders  the  bowels,  occasioning  co- 
lic and  diarrhoea. 

Cucumis  sativits.  Moncecia  Syngenesia.  Cucurbi- 
tacese.  (Cucumis).  The  Cucumber.  This  is  a  watery, 
mucilaginous  fruit.  In  its  crude  state,  it  is  cold 
upon  the  stomach,  and  difficultly  soluble;  and  on 
these  accounts,  when  it  is  eaten  raw,  it  proves  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  many  constitutions.  When  stewed, 
it  affords  a  light  and  wholesome  nourishment. — The 
expressed  juice  is  recommended  by  some  foreign 
writers  in  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Cucumis  Melo.  Class  and  order  as  above.  The 
Melon.  Of  this  fruit  there  are  many  varieties,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  the  firmness  and  sapidity 
of  their  fleshy  part.  They  all  abound  in  a  watery, 
saccharine  juice;  and  accordingly  are'  cooling  and 
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laxative.  If  eaten  too  freely,  they  are  apt  to  excite 
colic  and  diarrhoea. 

Ficus  Carica.  Polygamia  Trioscia.  Scabrida?. 
Asia.  (Carica).  The  Fig.  The  fresh  ripe  fruit 
is  filled  with  a  sweet  mucilaginous  juice,  which  is 
considerably  nutritious.  The  flavour,  however,  is 
not  very  pleasant ;  and  when  swallowed  too  freely, 
it  disorders  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  dried 
fruit  is  more  palatable,  as  well  as  more  nutritive. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Electuarium  Senncc,  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Ed.  and  in  the  Decoctum  Hordei  composi- 
tion, Ph.  Lond. 

Fragaria  vesca.  Icosandria.  Polygynia.  Senti- 
cosae.  The  Strawberry.  A  pleasant,  cooling, 
wholesome  fruit.  Strawberries  are  much  recom- 
mended in  phthisical,  calculous,  and  gouty  cases. 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  a  great  sufferer  from 
the  gout,  mentions  ripe  strawberries  in  terms  of 
high  commendation.  He  even  calls  them  a  spe- 
cific in  this  disorder :  And  it  is  related  by  Linnceus 
(in  his  dissertation  entitled  Fraga  Vesca  inserted 
in  the  8th  Vol.  of  the  Amoen.  Acad.)  that  he  not 
only  removed  several  fits  of  the  gout,  but  at  length 
entirely  prevented  their  recurrence  by  the  free  use 
of  this  fruit. — The  juice  of  this  fruit  yields  both 
citric  and  malic  acid. 

Garcinia  Mun^ostana.    Dodecandria  Monogy-  . 
nia.    Bicornes.    East  Indies.    The  Mangostan  or 
Mangosteen.    One  of  the  finest-flavoured  and  most 
wholesome  fruits  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
See  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  38. 
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Mangifera  inclica.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
East  Indies.  Mango.  A  wholesome,  agreeable 
fruit.  The  unripe  mangoes  are  pickled,  and  sent 
over  to  Europe. 

Mespilus  germanica.  Icosandria  Pentagynia. 
Pomaceae.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  Med- 
lar. This  fruit  is  rough  and  astringent.  It  is  not 
edible  till  it  begins  to  decay,  in  which  state  it  seems 
to  undergo  somewhat  of  a  vinous  fermentation,  and 
thereby  acquires  a  rich  and  poignant  flavour,  highly 
agreeable  to  many  palates.  In  this  state  it  is  a  suf- 
ficiently wholesome  fruit. 

Morus  nigra.  Moncecia  Tetrandria.  Scabridae. 
Persia.  The  Mulberry.  The  berries  of  this  tree  have 
a  pleasant  subacid  taste.  (The  acid  contained  in  the 
juice  of  this  fruit  is  chiefly  the  tartaric;  but  the 
saline  substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
yields  a  different  acid).  They  are  cooling  and  laxative  ; 
but  if  eaten  too  freely,  are  apt  to  occasion  diarrhoea. 
In  the  foreign  dispensatories  there  is  a  Rob  Mororum  ; 
and  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  a  Syrupus  Mori. 

Musa  paradisiaca.  The  Plantain  Tree.  Polyga:' 
mia  Moncecia.  Scitamineas.  East  Indies.  The 
boiled  and  roasted  unripe  fruit  of  this  valuable  tree 
is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  very  nu- 
tritious, and  is  thought  to  answer  better  than  wheaten 
bread  or  Indian  corn  for  the  hard-labouring  Ne- 
groes. The  ripe  plantains  contain  a  soft  pulp,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  exceedingly  agreeable. 
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Musa  sapientum.  Class  and  order  as  above.  The 
ikoana.  This  fruit  is  palatable  and  nutritious  like 
that  of  the  preceding  species.  The  dried  pulp  of 
this  fruit  is  often  used  in  the  West  Indies  for 
preparing  a  refreshing  beverage,  which  is  made  by 
steeping  it  in  water. 

Phoenix  dactylifera.  Palmae.  Egypt,  Syria, 
Persia.  (Dactyli).  Dates.  This  fruit  abounds  in 
a  sweet  mucilaginous  juice,  and  is  very  nutritive. 

For  a  long  tract  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, the  common  people  live  entirely  upon  dates  and 
salted  fish.  A  vinous  liquor  and  ardent  spirit  are 
prepared  from  the  fruit  steeped  in  water  and  fer- 
mented. In  their  medicinal  properties,  dates  coin- 
cide with  figs  and  raisins,  being  reckoned,  like 
them,  demulcent  and  pectoral.  They  enter  intOi 
some  of  the  officinal  preparations  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias;  but  have  no  place  in  ours.  They 
may  well  be  dispensed  with,  figs  being  preferable  for 
every  pharmaceutical  purpose. 

Prunus  Armeniaca.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 
Pomaceae.  Asia.  (Malum  Armeniacum).  The 
Apricot.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  a  sweet,  nutritious, 
and  wholesome  fruit. 


Prunus  domestica.  Class  and  Order  as  above. 
The  Plum.  Of  this  fruit  there  are  numerous  varie- 
ties. They  rank  among  the  fructus  acido  dulces. 
(the  acid  contained  in  the  juice  is  the  malic).  When 
perfectly  mature,  they  are  pleasant  and  somewhat 
nutritive ;  but  they  readily  ferment  on  the  stomach, 
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and  when  eaten  too  freely,  are  apt  to  occasion  fla- 
tulence, tormina,  and  diarrhoea.  Swallowing  the 
stones  has  in  many  instances  produced  fatal  con- 
sequences. The  dried  fruit  of  the  variety  called 
Brignola,  Pruneola  vel  Prunella  (French  Prunes) 
is  a  gentle  laxative  ;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Elec- 
tuarium  Sennce  of  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Piutnus  Cerasus.  Class  and  Order  as  above. 
(Cerasus).  The  Cherry.  The  subacid  juice  (the 
juice  contains  both  citric  and  malic  acid)  of 
all  the  different  varieties  of  this  fruit,  is  very 
palatable  and  somewhat  nutritive  ;  but  the  fleshy 
or  pulpy  part,  and  especially  the  skins,  are  heavy 
and  indigestible.  Those  cherries  are  the  most 
wholesome,  which  have  the  softest  and  least  fleshy 
pulp.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  this 
fruit,  that  it  should  be  eaten  sparingly.  People, 
and  especially  young  people,  should  be  cautious 
not  to  swallow  the  stones,  concerning  which  it  is  a 
mistaken  notion  among  many,  that,  they  promote 
the  digestion  of  the  pulp.  Dangerous,  and 
even  fatal  obstructions  of  the  bowels  have  fre- 
quently been  the  consequence  of  this  mistake, 
'XhQAqua  Cerasorum  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
is  a  trifling  preparation  ;  and  the  Syrupus  Cerasorum 
and  Rob  Cerasorum  of  those  dispensatories,  have  no 
advantage  whatever  over  any  of  the  other  acidulous 
symps  and  inspissated  juices. 

Punica  Granatum.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 
Pomacese.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Malum 
seu  Pomum  Granatum).  The  Pomegranate.  The 
red  succulent  pulp  within  this  fruit  is  cooling,  and 
of  a  pleasant  acidity ;  but  when^eaten  freely,  it  is 
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apt  to  disorder  the  bowels.  Of  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  the  other  parts  of  the  pomegranate,  no- 
tice will  be  taken  hereafter,  under  Astringents. 

Pyrus  communis.  Icosandria  Pentagynia.  Po- 
iriaccas.  (Pyrus  hortensis).  The  Pear.  Of  this 
fruit  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties. 
Pears  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  wholesome,  refresh- 
ing fruit;  yet  they  prove  cold,  and  sometimes  oc- 
casion flatulency  in  those  who  have  weak  stomachs. 
The  baked  is  by  far  more  salutary  than  the  raw  fruit. 
The  expressed  juice,  subjected  to  fermentation, 
yields  the  vinous  liquor  called  Perry  (Pyraceum) 
which,  when  kept  to  a  proper  age,  and  of  a  good 
quality,  is  a  very  wholesome  beverage.  In  many 
cases  of  typhus  fever  it  answers  better  than  wine. 

Pyrus  Cydonia.  Class  and  order  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding. (Cydonium  malum).  The  Quince.  This 
fruit  is  not  eatable  in  its  crude  state.  An  ele- 
gant sweetmeat,  called  Marmalade  (Miva  cydonio- 
rum)  is  prepared  from  it,  by  baking  it  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Pyrus  Mains.  Class  and  order  as  above.  (Po- 
mum  seu  Malum  hortense).  The  Apple.  Of  this 
fruit  there  are  upwards  of  seventy  varieties.  Both  the 
sour  and  the  sweet  are  very  palatable  and  sufficiently 
salutary.  (The  juice  of  apples  contains  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  malic  acid)..  In  the  crude  state,  this 
fruit  sometimes  produces  flatulency,  which  in- 
convenience is  prevented  by  having  it  baked  or 
boiled.  It  is  then  more  wholesome  and  more 
nutritive.    The  vinous  liquor,  called  Cyder  (Po- 
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maceum)  is  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this 
fruit,  and  coincides  in  its  dietetical  properties  with, 
perry,  except  that  it  is  generally  more  disposed  to 
acidity.  Where  presses  lined  with  lead  are  em- 
ployed for  squeezing  out  the  apple  juice,  by  cyder- 
makers,  a  portion  of  the  metal,  is  dissolved,  and  to 
this  circumstance  the  frequent  occurrence  of  colic 
in  the  cyder-countries,  where  such  presses  are  used, 
is  owing. 

Ribes  Grossularia.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Pomaceas.  (Grossularia).  The  Gooseberry.  A 
cooling,  palatable  fruit.  '  Eaten  too  freely,  it  gripes 
and  purges. 

Ribes  nigrum.  Class  and  Order  as  above.  The 
Black  Currant.  A  pleasant,  cooling,  subacid  fruit. 
The  skin  or  husk  should  always  be  rejected,  as  it 
is  very  indigestible.  In  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia, there  is  the  Succus  ribis  nigri  spissatus,  and 
the  Syrupus  ribis  nigri. 

Ribes  rubrum.  Class  and  Order  as  above.  The 
Red  Currant.  Similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
preceding. — The  acid  contained  in  the  juice  of 
both  currants  and  gooseberries  is  partly  the  citric 
and  partly  the  malic  acid. 

Rosa  canina.  Icosandria  Polygynia.  Senticosa*. 
Indigenous.  (Cynosbatum).  The  Hip.  This 
fruit  is  used  chiefly  as  a  sweetmeat.  In  our  phar- 
macopoeias, the  only  preparation  from  it  is  the 
Conserva  Cynosbati. 
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Rubus  idceus.  Class  and  Order  the  same  as  of  the 
last.  The  Raspberry.  A  pleasant,  cooling,  whole- 
some fruit.  It  is  much  infested  with  grubs,  the 
larvae  of  different  insects,  which  should  be  carefully 
picked  out,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce  mischief  when 
.swallowed.  The  Syrupus  rubi  idufi  of  the  Lond.  Ph. 
is  an  elegant  preparation. — The  juice  of  the  rasp- 
berry contains  both  citric  and  malic  acid. 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  Octandria  Monogynia. 
Bicornes.    Indigenous.    Bilberry.  Whortleberry. 

Va  ccinium  Oxycoccos.  Class  and  Order  as  above. 
(Oxycoccos).    The  Cranberry. 

Vaccinium  Vitu-idcea.  Class  and  Order  as 
above.    (Vitis-idsea).    Red  Whortleberries. 

The  berries  of  all  these  species  of  vaccinium  have 
a  pleasant  acidity,  (the  acid  which  they  contain  is 
the  citric)  accompanied  with  some  decree  of  astrin- 
gency.  Cranberries  baked  with  ?  proper  quantity 
of  sugar,  make  an  agreeable  sweetmeat.  It  is  said 
that  the  berries  of  the  vaccinium  myrtillus  are 
much  employed  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  for  giving  a  colour  and  roughness 
to  the  new  white  wines,  which  are  thereby  (with  the 
help  of  a  little  alum)  made  to  pass  for  genuine  red 
wines. 

Vitis  vinifera.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Hede- 
raceee.  The  Vine-tree.  Its  fruit  termed  the  Grape. 
In  the  ripe  state,  this  palatable,  wholesome,  nutri- 
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tious  fruit,  is  cooling;  and  antiseptic;  when  eaten 
freely,  it  proves  diuretic  and  gently  laxative.  The 
skins  or  husks,  and  the  seeds  or  stones,  are  in- 
digestible, and  should  always  be  rejected.  The 
fresh  fruit  is  very  serviceable  in  dysentery  (Zimmer- 
man on  the  Dysentery)  and  according  to  Moore 
(View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy,  Vol.  II. 
Letter  62)  in  pulmonary  consumption.  In  bilious 
and  putrid  fevers,  fresh  ripe  grapes  are  much>to  be 
recommended.  (The  acid  contained  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape  is  the  tartaric).  Raisins  (Uvae  passse. 
Passulae  solis,  Passulas  majores)  aad  Currants  (Pas- 
sulas  minores,  the  fruit  of  the  Vitis  Apyrena)  are 
ripe  grapes  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  nutritious 
and  demulcent ;  and  when  eaten  in  considerable 
quantity,  they  prove  laxitive.  They  are  esteemed 
pectoral  and  stomachic,  &c.  Grapes  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  to  which  their  nu- 
tritive and  laxative  properties  are  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed. They  enter  into  the  Decoctum  Bordei 
compositum,  Ph.  Lond.  the  Tinctura  Cardamomi  com- 
posite. Ph.  Lond.  and  Tinctura  Sennce,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
Eblan. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  different  kinds  of 
Wine  (Vinum)  properly  so  called,  are  prepared 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  this  fruit.  Mmt  (Mus- 
tnm)  is  the  expressed,  unfermented  juice.  Vinegar 
(Acetum)  is  the  juice  converted  into  an  acid,  by 
passing  from  the  vinous  into  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation. Spirit  of  Wine  (Spiritus  vinosus)  is  alkohol 
or  ardent  spirit  obtained  from  wine  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  by  distillation  ;  of  which  further 
notice  will  be  taken  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
Diunks. 
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D.    Semina.  Seeds. 

Amygdalus  communis.  Tcosandria  Monogynia.. 
Pomacese.  Africa.  The  Almond.  Sweet  almonda 
are  pleasantly  flavoured  and  nutritious.  They  are  so 
rich  in  oil,  that  it  constitutes  nearly  half  their 
weight.  On  this  account  they  prove  heavy,  and 
not  very  digestible,  when  eaten  in  considerable 
quantity,  especially  if  they  have  not  been  well  pre- 
served, and  the  oil  has  become  rancid  ;  but  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantity,  and  duly  broken  down 
by  mastication,  they  are  sufficiently  wholesome 
The  skin. or  husk  which  invelops  the  kernel,  should 
always  be  carefully  peeled  off,  a&  it  contains  an  acrid 
matter,  which  is  exceedingly  irritating,  and  has 
been  known  to  produce  much  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  with  cedematous  swelling  of 
the  face,  &c.  See  Winterbottom  on  the  Urticaria 
in  the  5th  Vol.  of  Med.  Facts  and  Observations. 
Sweet  almonds  are  used  in  a  great  variety  of  con- 
fectionary, and  sometimes  in  soups.  The  officinal 
preparations  from  them  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  are 
the  lac  and  oleum  amygdala.    See  Demulcents. 

Anacardium  occidental  e.  Polygamia  Monoecia. 
Holorace^c.  East  and  West  Indies.  The  Cashew- 
nut.  The  kernels  contained  within  the  kidney- 
shaped  nuts  of  this  tree,  are  sweet  and  palatable, 
and  agree  in  their  alimentary  properties  with 
almonds  and  the  rest  of  the  nuces  oleosa?. 


Avena  saliva.  Triandria  Digjnia,  Gramma. 
Oats.    In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  this  grain 
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is  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
meal  is  made  into  thin,  flat  cakes  (panis  avenaceus) 
which  are  baked  or  roasted.  These  oat-cakes  have 
a  bitter  dry  taste,  which  at  first  is  disagreeable,  but 
which  by  time  and  usage,  becomes  pleasant  and 
grateful.  Groats,  or  oats,  freed  from  the  husks 
(av<  na  excorticata)  are  much  used  in  making  broths, 
puddings,  &c.  They  are  wholesome,  and  gently 
laxative.  Gruel  (Decoetum  avenge)  is  prepared  by 
boiling  either  the  meal  or  groats,  for  a  proper 
length  of  time,  in  water.'  It  is  moderately  nutri- 
tive, demulcent,  and  aperient.  See  Demulcents. 
Souans.  Prepared  by  letting  the  husks  of  oats  or 
oatmeal  and  water  stand  together  for  some  days  till 
the  liquor  becomes  sour.  The  whole  is  afterwards 
strained,  and  the  strained  liquor  is  allowed  to  settle. 
Hie  water  is  then  poured  gently  off  from  the  sedi- 
ment, to  which  some  fresh  water  is  added  and  boiled 
with  it,  so  as  to  form  a  jelly.  Pringle  and  Blane 
relate,  that  in  several  instances  the  scurvy  has  been 
prevented  and  cured  by  this  preparation  alone. 

Cocos  nucifera.  Palmse.  East  Indies,  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies.  The  Cocoa  Nut-tree. 
The  milky  liquor  contained  in  the  hollow  of  this 
fruit  is  cooling  and  agreeable.  1  The  kernel  is  not 
easily  digested  in  the  raw  state;  but  softened  by 
different  modes  of  cooking,  it  affords  a  palatable 
and  wholesome  nourishment.  A  vinous  liquor 
and  ardent  spirit  are  obtained  from  the  sap  of 
this  tree. 

Corylus  Avellana.  Monnecia  Polyandria.  Amen- 
•<tace£e.    (Nux  Avellana)    The  Hazel  Nut  and  Fil- 
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bert.  The  Filbert.  Like  the  almond,  the  kernels 
of  this  nut  abound  in  oil.  When  fresh,  and  well 
masticated,  they  are  not,  in  moderate  quantity,  un- 
wholesome ;  but  if  they  are  swallowed  without  being 
sufficiently  chewed,  and  in  large  quantities,  they 
oppress  the  stomach,  and  bring  on  obstructions  of 
the  bowels.  The  skin  should  always  be  carefully 
peeled  off  before  they  are  eaten,  it  being  acrimo- 
nous,  like  the  peel  of  the  almond. 

Fagus  Castanea".  Class  and  order  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding. (Castanea).  The  Chestnut.  Less  oily 
and  more  farinaceous  than  the  preceding  nuts.  The 
raw  fruit  is  not  readily  dissolved' in  the  stomach; 
but  when  properly  softened  by  roasting,  it  is  ren- 
dered sufficiently  light  and  nutritive.  In  both  states 
the  fruit  is  somewhat  astringent. 

Hohdeum:  vulgare.  H.  Distichon.  Triandria 
Digynia.  Gramina.  Barley.  To  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  this  grain  is  the  principal  article  of  suste- 
nance, as  it  was  in  ancient  times  of  the  Spartans, 
(l)  Barkij-bread(\)R\\  is  hordeaceus)  has  a  sweetish, 
not  unpleasant  taste,  but  is  viscid  and  not  readily 
digested. 

(2)  Pearl  Barley  (hordeum  perlatum,  hordeum 
excorticatum)  is  used  in  broths.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  employ  the  white  or  decorticated  seeds 
only  for  making  broths  ;  but  according  to  the  late 
,  valuable  experiments  of  Count  Rumford  (Essays  on 
Feeding  the  Poor,  179^)  the  entire  or  rough  seeds 
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of  the  common  barley  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose with  equal,  if  not  greater,  advantage.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  continue  the  boiling  longer. 
Such  a  decoction  is  highly  nutritious.  The  decog- 
ltion  of  pearl  barley  (decoct urn  hordei,  aqua  hor- 
deata)  is  a  common  drink  in  febrile  disorders.  Va- 
rious additions  may  be  made  to  it,  such  as  lemon- 
juice,  cream  of  tartar,  wine,  raisins,  milk,  &c.  ac- 
cording as  circumstances  may  require. 

(3)  Barley  Sugar  (saccharum  hordeatum)  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  sugar  in  barley-water,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  point  of  crystalli- 
zation. It  is  given  in  coughs  and  hoarsenesses,  es- 
pecially to  children. 

(4)  Malt  (Maltum  vel  Malta)  is  barley  made  to 
germinate,  and  afterwards  dried.  Wort  (infusum 
malti)  is  recommended  by  Macbride  as  an  antiscor- 
butic, and  has  been  found  serviceable  by  other  prac- 
titioners in  various  cases,  as  shall  be  noticed  hereaf- 
ter.   See  Antiseptics. 

•  (5)  Various  kinds  of  Beer  and  Ale  (cerevisia)  ; 
of  which  an  account  will  be  found  under  the 
section  of  Potulenta  or  Drinks. 

Holcus  Sorghum.  Polygamia  Moncecia.  Gra- 
mma. Asia,  and  cultivated  in  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies.  Guinea  Corn.  The  common  food 
of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  They  call 
it  Guiamot  and  make  it  into  pap,  puddings  and 
bread.  It  is  very  nourishing,  but  not  very  readily 
dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  is  somewhat  consti- 
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paring.  Hence  it  is  only  suiter]  to  those  who  lead 
a  laborious  and  active  life.  The  seeds  of  several 
other  species  of  holcus  are  in  like  manner  nutritive, 

Juglans  resia.  Moncccia  Polyandria.  Amen- 
taceas.  The  Walnut.  (  JSux  juglans).  The  kernel 
of  the  ripe  fruit  is  highly  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious. It  SHOuld  De  we]|  peeled  before  it  is  eaten, 
as  the  skin  which  invests  it  is  bitter,  acrid,  a,nd 
astringent.  The  green,  unripe  fruit,  steeped  in 
vinegar,  is  one  of  our  most  sapid  and  least  unwhole- 
some pickles. 

Oryza  sativa.  Hexandria  Digynia.  Gramina. 
Rice.  This  grain  is  the  common  sustenance  of 
many  nations  of  the  East.  It  contains  a  light  and 
very  soluble  mucilage  and  starch,  and  does  not  be- 
come acescent  so  readily  as  some  other  kinds  of  grain. 
It  agrees  best  with  the  people  of  this  climate,  when 
eaten  with  gravy,  and  moderately  seasoned  with 
salt  and  spice.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  drying  and  astringent  quality,  and  hence  it  is 
recommended  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  It  has, 
however,  no  real  astringency,  and  its  effects,  as 
such,  in  the  cases  just  Mentioned,  are  entirely  owing 
to  the  light  and  not  readily  fermentable  mucilage 
which,  it  contains.  It  may  be  used,  like  pearl  bar- 
ley or  groats,  in  broths  and  decoctions ;  but  its 
greatest  consumption  is  in  puddings  and  stews. 
It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  that  it  may  be  very  advantageously 
mixed  with  wheat  flour  for  the  composition  of 
bread.  The  proportions  for  this  purpose,  should 
be  three  parts  wheat  flour  and  one  part  rice  meal. 
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The  weakness  of  sight  and  blindness  to  which  the 
Chinese  are  remarkably  liable,  have  been  ascribed 
by  most  travellers  to  the  frequent  use  of  hot  rice; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  respects 
fooiled  can  differ  from  unboiled  rice,  except  in  tem- 
perature and  softness,  two  circumstances  which  tend 
to  render  it  more  digestible.  The  true  source  of 
disordered  vision,,  so  common  among  that  luxurious 
people,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  abuse  of  venery, 
joined  to  the  abuse  of  tea,  spices  and  other  narcotic 
and  aromatic  substances. 

Panicum  Jtalicum.  1  Triandria  Digynia. 

 —  Milktceum.       3  Gramina.  East  Indies. 

Millet.  (Milium).  The  decorticated  seeds  of 
both  these  spices  of  panicum,  and  the  meal  or 
flour  prepared  from  them,  are  much  used  as  arti- 
cles of  food  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  ;  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Germany.  In  those  countries, 
they  boil  the  millet-flour  vyith  water  or  milk,  so 
as  to  form  a  thick  pottage,  which  is  very  nourishing, 
and  by  no  means  unpalatable.  It  is  also  made  into 
puddings  and  cakes,  which  are  eaten  with  butter, 
and  sometimes  with  wine.  In  some  parts  of  Italy, 
and  particularly  in  Lombardy,  it  is  made  into  bread, 
which,  however,  soon  becomes  dry  and  stale,  and 
is  digested  with  difficulty. 

Phasrolus  vulgaris.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Leguminosae,  East  Indies.  The'Kidney-bean.  The 
fruit  of  this  leguminous  plant  is  eaten  in  two  dif- 
ferent states,  viz.  the  pods  (with  the  seeds)  while 
they  are  yet  tender  and  green,  and  the  seeds  after 
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.they  are  perfectly  ripe.  In  both  cases  they  are  pre- 
pared  for  the  table  by  boiling.  The  young  green 
pods  are  palatable,  little  liable  to  create  flatulency, 
hut  not  very  nourishing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ripe  seeds  are  considerably  nutritive,  agreeing,  in 
thus  respect,  with  ripe  pease,  but  like  them,  some- 
what flatulent. 

Pistacia  vera.  Dioecia  Fentandria.  Amentacea?. 
Persia.  The  Pistacia-nut.  Agrees  with  the  almond 
in  its  alimentary  properties,  but  it  is  softer  and  con- 
siderably more  digestible.  It  is  much  eaten  in 
Persia. 

Pi  sum  sativum.    Diadelphia  Decandria.  Legu- 
rninosae.     Southern  parts  of  Europe.    The  Pea. 
Green,  tender,  and  fresh  pease,  are  a  wholesome 
and  light  food.    When  full  grown  and  dried,  they 
afford  a  strong  nutriment.    When  triturated  with 
water,  they  yield  an  emulsion.    In- many  places  the 
meal  obtained  from  them  is  made  into  bread,  which, 
however,  without  a  large  admixture  of  wheat-flour, 
is  hard,  heavy,  and  unpalatable.    By  steeping  the 
pease-meal  in  water,  the  harsh  flavour  (as  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  shown)  is  taken  off,  so  that  when 
-mixed  with  wheat-flour,  the  taste  is  hardly  to  be 
perceived.    We  are  further  told,  from  the  same 
authority,   that  pease- meal,  by  being  boiled,  pre- 
vious to  being  mixed  with  wheaten-flour,  incorpo- 
rates more  easily  with  that  article,  and  probably  is 
much  wholesomer    than   otherwise  it  would  be. 
Yet,  after  all,  pease  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  manu- 
factured into  bread,  and  should  therefore  never  be 
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employed  for  this  purpose  when  better  materials  can 
be  had.  . 

Polygonum  Fagopyrurti.  Octandria  Trigynia. 
Holoraceae.  Asia  and  Africa.  Buckwheat.  (Fago- 
pyrum.  Frumentum  saracenicum).  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  though  not  so  nutritious  as  wheat,  rye, 
and  some  other  grain,  are  nevertheless  proper  for 
the  support  of  man.  Tiiey  are  much  used  in  Brit- 
tany, where  ihey  are  made  into  cakes.  The  method 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  France,  is  described  in 
the  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Composition 
of  Bread,  published  by  .  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  country  people 
use  a  decoction  of  this  grain  lo  stop  diarrhoeas  and 
fluxes. 

Buckwheat  is  much  cultivated  in  China,  where  (as 
Sir  G.  Staunlon  relates  in  his  Embassy  to  that  coun- 
try, Vol.  ii.  p.  378,  4to  edition)  it  is  applied  to  the 
same  uses  as  other  grain,  and  that  its  flour  is  re- 
markably fine  and  white. 

Secale  cereale.  Triandria  Digynia.  Gramina. 
Rye.  A  very  common,  bread  corn  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
less  nutritive  than  wheat ;  but  is  a  sufficiently  sup- 
porting, and  not  unwholesome  grain,  except  when 
it  happens  to  be  corrupted  by  the  ergot,  so  called 
by  the  French,  and  by  medical  writers  secale  co?- 
niculatum  vel  cornutum,  and  claims  secalimis.  (Spurred 
Rye  or  Horned  Rye).  Rye,  thus  vitiated,  has  been 
accused  by  several  respectable  observers,  of  pro- 
ducing a  fatal- spasmodic  disorder  (known  to  Noso- 
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logists  by  the  name  of  Raphania)  and  inflamma- 
tion and  mortification  of  the  bowels,  and  spha- 
celation of  the  extremities.  (Serine  Med.  Siles. 
Satyr:  Salerne  Memoires  presented  a  1  Acad,  des 
Sciences.  Tissot  Epist.  Medico  Pract.  and  in  Phil. 
Trans.  Vol.  55.  Also  Bergius  apud  Mm  ray, 
Vol.  5).  This  accusation  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  experiments  of  Serine,  Salerne,  and  Tessier 
(Maladies  des  grains.  Paris,  1783)  who  killed  a 
number  of  poultry  and  some  swine  by  feeding  them 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Mo  del,  Par- 
mentier  (Recreations  physiques,  economiques  et 
chymiques.  Paris,  1774)  and  Sekleger  (De  clavis 
secalinis.  Cassell,  17/2,)  assert,  that  they  have 
given  spurred  rye  to  different  brute  subjects, 
without  perceiving  them  to  be  disordered  by  it. 
Some  of  them  even  ventured  to  eat  it  themselves, 
which  they  did  without  experiencing  any  bad  effects 
from  it.  They  acknowledge,  however,  that  in  se- 
veral of  the  animals,  to  whom  it  was  given,  it  oc- 
casioned costiveness  and  distention  of  the  belly,  in- 
conveniencies  which  have  been  observed  to  arise 
from  its  use  among  the  country  people  in  Sweden 
(Whalin  in  the  Swedish  Transactions.) 

In  whatever  way  these  contradictory  accounts 
may  be  reconciled,  we  cannot  help  thinking  with 
Professor  Murray,  that  the  secale  cornutum  is  very 
unwholesome  ;  and  that,  when  taken  into  the  body 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  for  much  length  of 
time,  it  is  capable  of  producing  deleterious  effects  ; 
but,  that  when  mixed  with  large  proportions  of 
pound  grain,  its  action  is  so  far  weakened  and 
blunted,  that  it  is  prevented  from  Uing  hurtful  in 
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a  very  sensible  degree;  just  as  metallic  salts  and 
some  other  poisonous  matters  are  either  rendered 
inert  or  deprived  of  most  of  their  virulence  by 
commixture  with  mucilaginous  fluids,  or  by  large 
dilution  with  water.  For  more  on  this  subject,  see 
the  Vol.  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  before  referred  to. 
Halleri  Disputationes  ad  Morb.  Hist.  Vol.  4.  Lin- 
ncei  Amcenitat.  Academ.  Vol.  6,  and  lastly,  Taubes 
History  of  the  disease,  called  Raphania,  published 
(in  the  German  tongue)  at  Gottingen,  in  1782. 

Rye-bread.  (Panis  secalinus)  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  readily  becomes  acescent,  on  which  ac- 
count it  disagrees  with  weak  constitutions,  lying 
heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  being  apt  to  produce  a 
lax  state  of  the  bowels.  The  bonpour  nickel,  or 
pumpernickel  of  the  Germans,  is  made  of  rye-meal, 
without  having  the  bran  separated  from  it.  It  re- 
quires a  strong  stomach,  being  digested  with  dif- 
ficulty, but  is  sufficiently  nutritious.  Rye-pottage 
(Pulmentum  vel  jusculum  secalinum)  is  said  to  be 
a  useful  article  of  diet  in  consumptive  cases.  Like 
wheat  and  other  grain,  rye  may  be  made  to  yield 
an  ardent  spirit  by  fermentation  with  water  and  sub- 
sequent distillation. 

Theobroma  Cacao.  Polyadelphia  Decandria. 
Columniferae.  South  America.  The  Chocolate 
Nut.  The  oily  kernel  contained  in  the  seeds  of 
the  chocolate  nut  is  exceedingly  nutritious.  When 
ground  to  a  powder,  and  mixed  up  with  sugar  and 
other  ingredients  into  a  paste,  which  is  afterwards 
dried,  it  constitutes  what  goe3  under  the  name  of 
Chocolate.    See  Potulenta  or  Drinks. 
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TxtmcuM  icstivum,  hybernum,  Spettai  Trian- 
dria  Digynia.  Gramma.  Perhaps  the  most  nu- 
tritive,  but  certainly  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
kinds  of  grain.,  ami  preferable  to  all  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bread.  Wheat  flour  (farina  tritici)  is  re- 
solvable into  three  distinct  parts,  viz  (l)  Starch 
(a my  1  urn)  (2)  a  mucilaghwus  saccharine  matter  (prin- 
cipium  clulce  rhucilaginosu'm)  and  (.-•)  gluten.  The 
first  two  are  of  a  vegetable  nature,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter possesses  the  properties. of  animal  substances, 
being  susceptible  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation, 
and  yielding  volatile  alkali.  This  glutinous  princi- 
ple in  wheaten  flour  was  first  discovered  by  Beccaria 
in  1728,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Commentaries 
of  the  Academy  at  Bologna.  These  three  consti- 
tuent parts  of  wheat  flour  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rate, by  taking  some  dough  and  washing  it  re- 
peatedly with  water,  till  it  ceases  to  render  the  water 
milky  or  turbid.  What  is  left  undissolved  is  the 
glutinous  part  ;  the  other  two  ingredients  are  con- 
tained in  the  water  employed  in  washing  the  dough. 
By  leaving  this  water  at  rest,  the  starch  settles 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  sweet  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter remains  suspended  alone,  and  is  easily  sepa-' 
rated  by  evaporation.  A  pound  of  wheat  flour, 
treated  in  this  manner,  generally  yields  about  four 
ounces  of  gluten,  eleven  ounces  two  drams  of 
starch,  and  six  drams  of  saccharine  mucilaginous 
matter. 

J! 'heat en-bread.  (Panis  triticeus).  The  most 
perfect  of  all  bread.  It  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  with  physicians,  whether  bread  be 
proper  for  infants*     Numerous  authorities  might 
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be  quoted  both  for  and  against  its  use  in  early  life  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  worth  the  practitioner's  while 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  referring  to  all  that  has 
been  written  on  that  point,  concerning  which  it 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  for  the  first  six  months  af- 
ter birth,  bread  is  little  suited  to  the  digestive 
powers  of  an  infant's  stomach,  and  will  therefore 
seldom  fail,  if  much  is  given,  to  produce  flatu- 
lence and  costiveness,  and  lay  the  founc!at;on  for 
mesenteric  obstructions  and  ricketty  affections ;  but, 
that  after  that  period,  a  moderate  use  of  it  may  be 
allowed,  the  quantity  being  increased  as  the  young 
subject  uses  more  bodily  motion,  and  acquires 
strength.  What  .is  here  said  relates  to  children 
paturally  stout  and  healthy,  where  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  bread  ought  to  be  withheld  for  tiie  first  eight 
or  nine  months.  The  proper  substitute  in  place  of 
it,  is  biscuit-powder  in  small  quantities,  or  a  well 
boiled  decoction  of  groats. 

In  respect  to  adults,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  quantity  of  bread  which  they  consume,  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  age,  sex,  constitution,  and 
mode  of  hie.  Thus,  supposing  the  hardy  day  la- 
bourer to  require  2lbs.  per  d,;y,  lib.  should  suffice 
for  the  man  who  lives  at  his  ease ;  and  studious  and 
sickly  persons  should  not  eat  more  than  half  a 
pound  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  In  England  it  is  too  much  the.  custom 
to  eat  more  bread  than  is  necessary.  TtW  over 
proportion  of  bread  in  the  daily  diet,  give?  rise  to 
costiveness  and  heaviness,  especially  in  sedentary 
People.  In  all  instances  the  proportion  should  be 
greater  jn  winter  than  in  summer,  during  which 
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last  season  the  great  variety  of  esculent  vegetables 
may  for  the  most  part  supply  its  place. 

The  digestibility  and  nutritive  power  of  wheaten 
bread  varies  according  as  the  flour  from  which  it 
is  made  is  finer  or  coarser,  i.  e.  according  as  the 
whole  of  the  bran,  or  a  part  only  is  separated  from 
it  ;  giving  rise  to  the  distinctions  made  by  the 
ancients,  into  fine  wheaten  bread  (panis  siligineus) 
second  wheaten  bread  (panis  similagineus  sive  simi- 
laceus)  coarse  wheaten  bread  (panis  confusaneus) 
and  bran-bread  (panis  furfuraceus).  That  which  is 
made  of  the  finest  flour  (white  bread)  is  the  most 
nutritious,  but  is  liable  to  produce  costiveness.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  which  is  made  of  coarser  flour 
(brown  bread),  i.  e.  of  flour  which  contains  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  bran,  is  less  nourish- 
ing but  more  laxative,  and  accordingly  better  suited 
to  some  constitutions.  But  if  the  proportion  of 
bran  be  very  great,  the  bread  so  prepared  will  af- 
ford but  little  nourishment,  will  be  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, will  produce  flatulency  and  acidity,  and 
sometimes  diarrhoea. 

The  lightness  and  wholesomeness  of  bread  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  flour  employed,  upon  the 
proper  fermentation  of  the  flour  while  in  the  state 
of  dough,  and  lastly  upon  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  dough  is  subjected  in  the  baking.  A 
certain  proportion  of  common  salt  mixed  with  the 
flour  improves  the  quality  of  bread  ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  alum,  now  so  generally  employed  by  the 
public  bakers.  Although  this  styptic  ingredient 
may  not  prove  injurious  to  adults  in  the  doses  in 
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which  it  is  swallowed  with  bread ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the 
bowels  of  children. 

The  difference  between  new  bread  and  stale  bread, 
in  regard  to  salubrity,  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
notice.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  lightest  and  most 
wholesome.  It  is  certain  that  dyspepsia,  headach, 
and  other  disorders  are  occasioned  by  the  daily  use 
of  hot-rolls  at  breakfast,  or  of  bread  recently  drawn 
from  the  over?  at  other  meals.  {Linnccus  de  Pane 
Disetetico  apud  Amcen.  Acad.  Vol.  5).  In  a  dietetic 
point  of  view,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  fer- 
mented bread  and  fermented  farinacea  in  general, 
are  lighter  or  more  digestible  than  the  same  when 
unfermented  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  has  shewn,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Boerhaave  and  his  followers,  that  the  laro-e 
and  constant  use  of  unfermented  meal  is  by  no 
means  unsalutary. 

Biscuit.  (Panis  biscoctus)  Sea- Biscuit.  (Panis 
nauticus)  In  nutritive  power  biscuit  coincides  with 
bread,  but  is  less  liable  to  produce  acidity,  and  is 
more  constipating. 

Vermicelli,  Macaroni,  &c.  are  chiefly  composed 
of  the  fine  flour  of  wheat,  and  are  consequently  very 
nutritious. 

Starch  (Amylum)  is  considerably  nutritious. 
The  jelly  or  mucilage  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in 
hot  water  is  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery ,& hectic 
fever,  &c.  See  Demulcents.— Wheat,  like  other 
grain,,  may  be  made  to  yield  an  ardent  spirit. 
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Vjcia  Faba.  Diadt-lphia  Decandria.  Leguminosac. 
^gypl*  The  broad  Bean.  The  green  immature 
seeds,  when  boiled,  are  a  wholesome  garden  stuff ; 
but  like  all  pulse,  rather  flatulent.  Concerning  the 
meal  from  the  ripe  dried  seeds,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  it  that  has  been  before  said  respecting  the 
meal  from  pease.  It  is  however  more  astringent 
than  the  latter. 

Zea.  Mays.  Moncecia  Triandria.  Gramina.  West 
Indies.  Maize.  Indian  Corn.  This  species  of 
grain  is  the  staple  article  of  sustenance  in  North 
America,  "and  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  very  wholesome,  and  gently  laxative.  In  those 
countries,  and  in  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe,  va- 
rious preparations  are  made  from  the  meal.  It  is 
cultivated  in  Italy,  where  it  is  made  into  cakes. 
The  celebrated  polenta  of  the  Italians  is  prepared 
from  maize. 

By  itself  the  meal  of  this  corn  does  not  rise  well 
into  bread  ;  but  when  boiled  to  the  consistency  of 
paste,  and  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  it  makes  ex- 
cellent loaves.  See  Account  of  Experiments  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  Composition  of 
Bread.  Lond.  1795  ;  and  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Some  Information  on  Indian  Corn.  Lond.  1795- 

Like  all  other  grain,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
sort  of  beer,  and  ardent  spirit. 


The  following  substance  coincides  so  much  in  its 
alimentary  properties  with  the  preceding  articles, 
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that  it  readily  presents  itself  to  be  noticed  under  the 
same  head  with  them,  though  it  is  not  strictly  one 
of  the  cerealia. 

Sago.  This  amylaceous  substance  is  prepared 
from  the  pith  of  a  species  of  Palm,  the  Cycas  Cir- 
cinalis,  or  Cycas  revoluta.  It  coincides  in  alimen- 
tary properties  with  tapioca,  salep,  and  Indian  arrow- 
root, which  see.  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened  with 
hot  water,  some  lemon  j  sugar,  and  wine.  It 
is  a  common  article  of  diet  for  the  sick  and  con- 
valescent.— According  to  Tkunberg  the  pith  of  the 
Zamia  caffra  is  applicable  to  alimentary  purposes 
like  the  pith  of  the  Sago  palm. 

E.    Alg;e.    Lichens  and  Sea-Weeds. 

Lichen  islandicus.  Iceland  Liverwort,  or  Eryn^ 
go-leaved  Liverwort.  (Muscus  islandicus).  This 
plant  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  when  deprived  of 
its  bitterness  and  laxative  property,  by  maceration 
in  hot  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water  mixed  with  milk  or  broth,  or 
with  milk  alone,  it  yields  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious pottage,  very  common  among  the  Icelanders 
For  observations  on  its  medicinal  uses,  see  Demuit 

CENTS. 

Fucus  esculentus.    Eatable  Fucus. 

 saccharinus.    Sweet  Fucus. 

- — -  digitatus.    Fingered  Fucus  or  Sea-girdle. 

 palmutus.    Handed  Fucus. 

H  * 
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These  and  some  other  species  of  fucus,  as  well 
as  tlieULVA  lucluca,  or  Green  Laver  and  (Jlva  pal- 
mala  Dills  or  Dulse,  are  eaten  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  this  island  and  in  Ireland,  both  raw  and 
boiled.  They  are  mucilaginous  and  slightly  nu- 
tritive. 

F.    Fungi.  Mushrooms. 

Agaricus  campestris.  The  common  Mushroom. 
Savoury,  stimulant,  and  somewhat  nutritive  ;  but 
not  very  readily  digested.  Besides  this,  there  are 
several  other  esculent  agarics;  but  as  they  are  all  of 
them  a  species  of  food  more  suited  to  gratify  the 
palate  than  to  afford  wholesome  nourishment  to  the 
body,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate 
them  here.  The  Russians  are  so  fond  of  mush- 
rooms, that  Mr.  Coxe  relates  that  he  seldom  entered 
a  cottage  among  that  people  without  seeing  great 
abundance  of  them. 

Lycoperdon  Tuber.  (Tuber  cibarium  of  Bul- 
liard).  Trufle.  Accords  with  the  mushroom  in 
its  general  properties.  It  is  reputed  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  properties.    The  same  be  said  of  the 

Phallus  esculentus.    The  Morell. 

3.  CONDIMENT  A.  Condiments. 

Condiments  are  substances  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  our  foodj  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more 
savoury  and  stimulating.  They  are  much  used  in  the 
tropical  climates,  where  the  digestive  organs  become 
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enfeebled  by  the  high  degree  of  temperature  to  which 
the  Do<iv  is  exposed.  When  used  sparingly  they 
promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
consequently  prove  a  help  to  digestion,  often 
wanted  by  persons  advanced  in  years,  and  by  those 
who  lead  a  studious  and  sedentary  life ;  but  when 
taken  too  freely  they  produce  a  contrary  effect,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  incurable  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  liver  and  intestines,  terminating  in  dropsy 
or  palsy. 

All  the  variety  of  Condiments  may  be  classed  un- 
der the  following  heads  : 

A.  Condiment  a  Salsa.  Saline  Condiments.  B. 
Con  dime  nta  Aromatica.  Aromatic  Condi- 
ments. C  Condiment  a  Oleosa.  Oily  Con- 
diments. D.  Condiment  a  Dulcia.  Sweet  Con- 
+  diments.  E.  Condimenta  Acid  a.  Sour  Condi- 
ments. 

A.  To  the  Saline  Condiments  belongs  Common 
Salt.    Culinary  Salt.    Sea-Salt.    Muriate  of  Soda. 
(Sal  Commune.   Sal  Culinare.  Sal  Marinum.  Mu- 
rias  Sodae).    This  is  the  most  universal  of  all  con- 
diments.   By  its  stimulant  action  upon  the  fauces- 
oesophagus  and  internal  surface  of  the  stomach' 
culinary  salt  promotes  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and 
gastric  juice,  and  thereby  facilitates  digestion.  It 
is  in  this  way,  and, not  as  Sir  John  Pringle  has  re- 
presented, by  its  septic  or  solvent  action  upon  the 
food  itself,  that  we  account  for  its  use  as  a  con- 
diment or  help  to  digestion.    The  quantity  of  salt 
consumed  by  each  person  every  year  in  bread  alone 
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is  very  considerable,  amounting  to  several  pounds  in 
weight  ;*  besides  what  is  used  with  other  vegetable 
food  and  meat.  In  small  quantities  it  is  salutary 
not  only  to  man,  but  to  many  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Among  other  advantages  derived  from  the 
use  of  salt  with  our  food  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
checks  the  breeding  of  worms  in  the  intestines.  It 
is  only  when  it  is  taken  to  excess  that  it  proves  in- 
jurious to  the  human  body,  depraving  the  blood, 
and  producing  scurvy.  'From  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  free  and  frequent  use  of 
salted  meat  and  salted  fish  cannot  be  wholesome. 
It  should  be  added  that  salt  is  improper  in  catarrhal 
and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  and  in  all  other 
morbid  conditions  connected  with  increased  sensi- 
bility. In  such  cases  gruel  and  broths  should  be 
given  unsalted. 

B.  Of  the  Aromatic  Condiments  some  have  been 
already  noticed  under  the  section  which  treated  of 
Herbs.    Such  are  the 

Allium  sativum.  Garlick. 

  P  or  rum.  Leek. 

  Ascalonicum.  Shallot. 

  Cepa.  Onion. 

Cochleaiua  Armoracia.  (Raphanus  rusticanus). 
Horseradish.    See  Stimulants. 

Sinapis  nigra.  Common  Mustard.  See  Stimu- 
lants. 

*  The  quantity  of  salt  used  in  bread- making  is  about  an 
ounce  in  every  quartern  loat. 
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Salvia  officinalis.    Sage.  '  See  Stimulants. 

Thymus  vulgaris.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia 
Verticillatae.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  Thyme. 
These  are  all  considerably  stimulant,  and,  except 
the  last  two,  diuretic.  In  small  quantities,  they 
give  energy  to  the  digestive  organs,  especially  in 
phlegmatic  and  corpulent  subjects  ;  but  if  taken  too 
freely,  they  excite  heat  and  thirst. 

Piper  nigrum.  Diandria  Trigynia.  Piperita;. 
East  Indies.  Black  and  white  Pepper.  This,  as 
Murray  has  remarked,  is  the  most  common  of  all 
spices,  not  only  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but 
in  Europe,  whither  it  is  imported  in  such  quantities 
as  to  constitute  a  great  and  staple  article  of  com- 
merce. In  the  hot  climates,  where  the  stomach 
requires  to  be  powerfully  stimulated,  it  is  taken 
along  with  the  food  in  large  quantities  ;  and  instead 
of  proving  heating,  has  a  cooling  effect,  by  enabling 
the  body  to  endure  the  debilitating  action  of  the 
sun.  But  in  temperate  climates,  and  especially  in 
this  country,  it  is  less  necessary,  and  should  there- 
fore be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  small  quan- 
tities, pepper  is  useful  to  gouty  and  paralytic  persons. 
Where  it  has  been  abused,  it  has  produced  vio- 
lent and  sometimes  fatal  inflammations  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  and  liver;  and  it  is  at  all 
times  hurtful  to  the  plethoric,  and  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  piles.    See  Stimulants. 

Piper  longum.  Class  and  Order  as  above.  Long 
Pepper.  Similar  in  its  properties  to  the  preceding. 
See  frriMULANTS. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dried  berries  of  the 
Myrtus  Pimenta.  (Pimento).  Icosandria  Monogynia 
Hesperidea?.  Jamaica  Pepper  or  Allspice.  Piper 
Jamaicense.    See  Stimulants. 

Capsicum  annuum.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  So- 
Ianacea;.  South  America,  and  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies.    (Piper  Indicum).    Guinea  Pepper. 

Capsicum  baccatum.  Class  and  Order  as  in  the 
preceding.  Cayenne  Pepper.  The  most  stimulant 
of  all  spices.  Too  acrid  and  irritating  for  general 
use  in  European  countries ;  but,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, serviceable  in  some  cases  of  languor  and  in- 
irritability,  and  especially  in  gouty  and  paralytic  af- 
fections.   See  Stimulants., 

Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Enneandria  Monogynia. 
Holoraceae.  Ceylon.  (Cinnamomum).  Cinna- 
mon. The  true  cinnamon  is  one  of  the  most  pa- 
latable and  wholesome  spices,  very  useful  in  debi- 
lities of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  diarrhoea,  &c. 
But  the  bark  of  the  Laurus  cassia,  which  is  much 
inferior  in  aromatic  properties,  is  too  frequently 
passed  off  for  the  genuine  cinnamon.  See  Stimu- 
lants. 

Myristica  Moschata.  Monoecia  Monandria 
Holaraceee.  Molucca  Isles.  (Nux  Moschata).  Nut- 
meg. A  strong,  pungent  aromatic,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  but  the  least  wholesome  of  all  the  spices. 
The  acrid  essential  oil  which  it  contains,  is  of  a  nar- 
cotic nature,  and  has  been  known  to  affect  the  head 
very  powerfully  in  some  instances,  producing  vertigo, 
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stupor,  and  delirium.  (Murray  Apparat.  Med. 
Vol.  VI.  145).  Hence  its  use  is  improper  in  apo- 
plectic and  paralytic  cases.  See  Culltris  Mat.  Med. 
Mace  (Macis)  which  is  the  skin  or  tunic  that  im- 
mediately invests  the  nutmeg  kernel,  coincides  in 
its  properties  with  the  kernel  itself.  See  Stimu- 
lants. 

Eugenia  caryophyllata.  (Caryophyllus  Aroma- 
ticus)  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Hesperideae.  East 
Indies.  Cloves.  These  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  finest  nnd  warmest  aromatics.  Their  smell  is 
peculiarly  grateful.  They  are  an  useful  stimulus  to 
the  stomach  and  system  at  large,  in  weaknesses  of 
the  primae  viae,  in  gouty  cases,  he.  See  Stimu- 
lants. 

Amomum  Zingiber.  Monandria  Monogynia.  Sci- 
tamineae.  East  and  West  Indies.  (Zingiber). 
Ginger.  A  warm,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant 
aromatic,  preferable  to  most,  other  spices,  as  pos- 
sessing little  acrimony,  and  consequently  rarely 
known  to  irritate  and  inflame.  It  is  an  useful  ad- 
dition to  flatulent  vegetables,  and  some  of  the  cold 
summer  and  autumnal  fruits.    See  Stimulants. 

C.  Among  the  Oily  Condiments  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

Butter  (butyrum),  the  moderate  use  of  which 
along  with  boiled  vegetables,  and  boiled  or  baked 
fruit,  is  by  no  means  unwholesomei  With  some 
constitutions,  however,  melted  butter  disagrees  re- 
markably. 
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Olea  Europcca.  Diandria  Monogynia.  Sepia- 
riae.  Palestine.  (Oleum  Olivarum).  Olive  Oil. 
Sallet  Oil.  When  employed  as  a  seasoning  to  raw 
or  boiled  vegetables,  it  prevents  flatulence,  and  adds 
to  their  nutrimental  power.  Nevertheless,  like  but- 
ter, it  does  not  agree  with  every  stomach. 

D.    The  Sweet  Condiments  are 

Honey, '  (Mel)  which  some  people  use  with  their 
tea,  in  place  of  sugar,  with  which  it  corresponds  in 
its  general  properties,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned at  p.  52.    And  the  crystallized  juice  of  the 

Saccharum  officinarum  or  Sugar  Cane.  Trian- 
dria  Digynia.  Gramina.  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  fresh  juice  of  the  Sugar-cane  is  considerably 
nutritious,  antiseptic  and  laxative.  The  same  pro- 
perties belong  to  the  crystallized  juice,  but  in  a 
weaker  degree,  especially  in  the  instance  of  the  pu- 
rified crystals,  or  refined  sugar;  which  last  is  much 
less  nutritious  than  brown  sugar.  In  moderate 
quantities,  sugar  is  a  wholesome  condiment:  It  is 
particularly  useful  to  persons  who  are  troubled  with 
calculous  affections,  and  with  those  cutaneous  erup- 
tions which  are  unaccompanied  with  fever,  and 
which  are  commonly  termed  scorbutic  eruptions. 
Some  have  asserted  that  sugar  is  hurtful  to  the 
teeth  ;  but  many  instances  are  recorded  of  persons 
who  have  indulged  largely  in  the  use  of  this  luxury, 
without  experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  it  in 
that  respect.  Professor  Murray  relates  that  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
suming nearly  a  pound  of  sugar  every  day,  for  the 
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space  of  40  years  ;  yet  it  neither  injured  his  teeth, 
nor  produced  the  least  disagreeable  effect  in  any 
other  way,  and  he  lived  to  attain  the  age  of  70.  See 
other  instances  of  this  kind  collected  by  the  author 
last  quoted;  to  which  add  the .  instance  of  Hough, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  lived  to  be  upwards  of 
90,  and  who  used  to  mix  large  quantities  of  sugar 
with  his  malt  liquor.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  in 
such  quantities  as  to  prove  extremely  injurious.  See 
Stark's  Experiments. 

The  Sugar  obtained  from  the  acer  saccharinum, 
the  beta  cicla,  &c.  coincides  in  nutrimental  proper- 
ties and  dietetic  uses,  with  the  crystallized  juice  of 
the  Sugar-cane.  Hoffman  de  Saccharo  1701.  Astruc 
an  Saccharum  Alimentum  ?  1759.  Murray  de  Dul- 
cium  Natura  et  Viribus  1779,  and  reprinted  in  the 
2d  Vol.  of  his  Opuscula.  Moseley  on  Sugar,  1799. 
Rum  (Spiritus  Sacchari)  is  distilled  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  sugar-cane.    See  Potulenta. 

What  has  been  said  of  Sugar  may  be  applied  to 
Preserves  (saccharo  condita). 

E.  Among  the  Acid  Condiments  the  principal 
are 

Lemon-juice  (Succus  Citri  Med.)  the  general  pro- 
perties of  which  have  been  already  noticed  under 
the  section  which  treats  of  Fruits.  And 

Vinegar  (Acetum).  In  small  quantities  the  ace- 
tous acid  proves  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  sti- 
mulus to  some  stomachs,  especially  during  the  sum- 
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mer-heats,  and  with  particular  kinds  of  food;  such  as 
veal,  fish,  and  oysters.  But  it  is  hurtful  to  those 
who  have  weak  stomachs  and  bowels,  to  calculous 
and  gouty  persons,  to  consumptive  and  chlorotic 
patients,  to  rickety  subjects,  and  to  young  chil- 
dren. 

What  is  said  of  vinegar,  may  be  applied  to  Pickles 
(aceto  condita)  whose  effects  upon  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion are  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  acetous  acid 
which  they  have  imbibed.  Like  that  acid,  a  sparing 
use  of  them  is  allowable  to  persons  in  health  ;  but 
is  improper  in  the  diseased  conditions  above  enume- 
rated. 

4.   POTULENTA.  DflTlks, 

A.  Potulentum  Elementarium.  Elementary  Drink. 

AauA.  Water.  Either  pure  or  mixed,  water  is 
the  universal  drink  of  the  human  race.  Without  a 
proper  quantity  of  it,  the  solution  of  solid  animal 
and  vegetable  food  would  be  difficultly  effected  in 
the  stomach,  a  due  supply  of  fluid  to  the  sanguife- 
rous and  lymphatic  system  would  be  withheld,  the 
vessels  would  cease  to  be  sufficiently  full  and  dis- 
tended, the  process  of  nutrition  would  be  incom- 
plete, and  all  the  secretions  and  excretions  would  be 
defective.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  water  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health,  and 
though  not  immediately,  yet  indirectly  necessary  to 
the  support  of  life.  Other  useful  purposes  which 
water  serves,  are  to  dilute  the  fluids,  to  moisten 
and  soften  the  solids,  to  moderate  heat,  and  quench 
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thirst.  Hence  its  use  in  fevers.  Where  custom 
or  disease  has  not  altered  the  human  constitution, 
it  is,  as  it  comes  from  Nature's  hands,  the  most 
salubrious  of  all  drinks.  Those,  who,  from  their 
youth,  have  made  it  their  constant  and  almost  only 
beverage,  have  generally  been  distinguished  for  the 
soundest  health,  the  most  equal  flow  of  spirits,  the 
most  retentive  memory,  the  most  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  the  senses  of  taste,  hearing  and  vision,  and 
the  longest  life.  It  is  only  where  bad  habits  or  ac- 
cidental causes  have  impaired  the  body,  that  vkious 
or  other  stimulant  additions  to  it  become  necessary  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  gouty,  paralytic  and  .dropsical 
persons.  Hoffmann  de  Aquae  Natura  et  Virtuti- 
bus,  1710,  Berger  de  Potu  Aquae  salubri  et  noxio, 
1718. 

The  effects  of  water  upon  the  human  body  when 
used  as  a  drink,  differ  according  to  the  difference  in 
its  temperature.  ThnsCold  Water  is  refrigerant,  tonic 
and  antiseptic,  and  is  a  proper  and  wholesome  be- 
verage during  the  warm  months  of  the  year,  {Hoff- 
man de  Aquae  Frigidae  Salubritate)  care  being  taken 
not  to  drink  it  while  the  body  is  overheated  or  per- 
spiring freely  from  violent  exercise ;  for  in  that  case 
the  sudden  chill  consequent  to  a  copious  draught 
of  cold  water  has  been  known  to  produce  very 
alarming  and  even  fatal  effects.  See  more  on  the 
use  of  cold  water  under  Refrigerants. 

Warm  Water  (aqua  tepida)  is  preferable  to  cold 
water,  as  a  drink,  for  persons  who  are  subject  to 
dyspeptic  and  bilious  complaints,' and  it  may  be 
taken  more  freely  than  cold  water,   and  conse- 
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quently  answers  better  as  a  diluent  for  carrying  off 
bile  and  removing  obstructions  in  cases  of  hepatic 
affection,  and  also  for  promoting  the  urinary  secre- 
tion in  cases  of  stone  and  gravel.  When  water  of  a 
temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body  is  used 
for  drink,  it  proves  considerably  stimulant,  and  is 
particularly  suited  to  dyspeptic,  bilious,  gouty  and 
chlorotic  subjects.  See  Diluents,  where  reference 
is  made  to  Dr.  Saunders's  Observations  on  the  Aque- 
ous Regimen. 

B.  Infusa  et  Decocta  Vegetab ilium.  Infusions 
and  Decoctions  of  Vegetable  Substances. 

fa)  Infusum  Tkece.  Tea-Infusion.  This  is  pre - 
pared  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Tea-plant.  (Thea. 
Polyandria  Monogynia.  Columniferae.  China  and 
Japan).  Green  Tea  and  Bohea  Tea,  according 
to  late  observations  are  derived  from  the  same 
plant ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  different  qualities 
of  tea  depend  upon  the  following  circumstances ; 
(l)  the  difference  of  soil,  (2)  the  age  at  which  the 
leaves  are  gathered  and  (3)  the  management  of 
them  after  they  are  gathered.  It  has  been  a  po- 
pular notion  that  green  tea  owed  its  colour  to  its 
being  dried  on  copper-plates ;  but  all  the  tea  in 
China  is  dried  on  earthen  or  iron  plates ;  scarcely 
any  utensil  in  that  country  being  made  of  copper, 
the  chief  application  of  which  is  for  coin.  The 
colour  and  astringency  of  green  tea  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  early  period  at  which  the  leaves 
are  plucked,  and  which  like  unripe  fruit  are  gene- 
rally green  and  acrid.  (See  Sir  G.  Stauntoiis  Em 
bassy  to  China,  Vol.  n.  4to  Edition). 
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Although  a  moderate  use  of  tea  may  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  bad  consequences  to  the  higher 
orders  of  society  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  very 
improper  beverage  for  the  labouring  part  of  the  ■ 
community.  The  simple  infusion  of  tea  affords  no 
nourishment  whatever ;  it  is  only  nutritious  when, 
sugar  and  milk  are  added  to  it.  How  much  better, 
then,  would  it  be  for  the  poor,  who  are  so  much  ad- 
dicted to.  tea,  if  in  its  place  they  would  drink  an 
equal  quantity  of  warm  water,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
milk  ?  What  considerable  sums  might  thus  be  saved 
for  better  purposes. 

The  Chinese,  who  drink  largely  of  the  simple  in- 
fusion of  tea,  are  much  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
palsy  and  blindness  ;  and  in  this  country  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  hysteria,  amenorrhcea,  and  leu- 
corrhosa  in  women,  and  of  hypochondriasis  in  men, 
may  be  referred  to  the  same  cause. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  the  preceding  re- 
marks apply  to  the  general  abuse  of  tea  as  an  article 
of  sustenance  ;  for  its  occasional  employment  in  a 
dietetical  and  medicinal  way  in  some  kinds  of  sick- 
ness, is  often  of  use.  Thus,  the  simple  infusion, 
without  sugar  or  milk,  is  a  good  and  agreeable  di- 
luent in  ardent  fevers  ;  and  as  it  promotes  pcrspira- 
tiou  and  urine,  it  is  frequently  drunk  with  advan- 
tage in  colds,  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  head-ach,  &c. 
It  is  also  serviceable  in  cases  of  surfeit  and  indiges- 
tion. Linnceus  de  Potu  These,  1760.  Lettsom  on 
the  Tea-tree,  1772. 


(b)  Coffea  arctbica.    Pentandria  Monogynia. 
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Stellate.  Arabia.  Cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
(Semina  Coffeae).  Coffee.  The  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion of  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  coffee-berry,  when 
not  too  strong,  is  a  wholesome,  exhilarating,  and 
strengthening  beverage ;  and  when  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  milk,  is  a  proper  article  of  diet 
for  literary  and  sedentary  people.  It  is  especially 
suited  to  persons  advanced  in  years.  People  who 
are  bilious  and  liable  to  costiveness  should  abstain 
from  it.  When  drunk  very  strong,  it  proves  sti- 
mulating and  heating  in  a  considerable  degree, 
creating  thirst  and  producing  watchfulness.  By  an 
abusive  indulgence  in  this  drink,  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion are  impaired,  the  appetite  is  destroyed, 
nutrition  is  impeded,  and  emaciation,  general  de- 
bility, paralytic  affections,  and  nervous  fever  are 
brought  on. 

In  a  dietetical  and  medicinal  way,  coffee  has 
been  found  useful  in  asthmatic  affections  (Floyer, 
]\fusgrave,  Piiugle,  Percival)  in  intermittent  fevers, 
diarrhoea,  &c.  It  is  employed  with  success  to  coun- 
teract the  narcotic  effects  of  opium.  Fhchei-  de 
Potus  Coffee  Us u  et  Abusu,  \7'15.  Stahl  de  Ef- 
fectibus  Potus  Coffeae  17^0.  Linnccus  de  Potu 
Coffeae  1 76 1 ,  and  reprinted  in  Amcen.  Acad.  Vol. 
vi.  PerciuaPs  Med.  and  Exp*  Essays,  Vol.  11. 
Moseley  on  Coffee,  1765. 

(c)  Theobkoma  Cacao,  (see  p.  91).  Nuclei 
Cacao.  Chocolate.  This  is  more  nourishing  and 
less  stimulant  than  coffee.  Besides  sugar,  vanilla 
and  roucou  are  often  mixed  with  the  pulverized 
kernel  of  the  chocolate  nut  before  it  is  made  into 
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cakes.  Sometimes  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  other  spi 
ces  are  mixed  with  it;  but  very  improperly. 

Chocolate  made  from  cakes  not  adulterated  with 
aromatics  and  other  stimulant  additaments,  is  a 
wholesome  and  highly  nutritious  beverage,  and  is 
frequently  prescribed  as  a  restorative  in  cases  ot 
emaciation,  and  to  persons  far  advanced  in  years. 
It  disagrees  with  bilious  people. 

Cocoa.  This  is  a  decoction  of  the  broken  shells 
of  the  chocolate  nut.  Some  portions  of  the  kernel 
remain  adhering  to  the  fragments  of  the  shells, 
which  communicate  some  degree  of  nutritious  qua- 
lity to  the  decoction,  which  besides  is  impregnated 
with  the  astringent  properties  of  the  shells.  It  is 
suited  to  persons  who  are  troubled  with  a  lax  state  of 
the  bowels,  or  with  leucorrhcea  and  other  weaken- 
ing discharges.  Stnhl  de  Chocolata  Indorum,  1736. 
Linnceus  de  Potu  Chocolatas,  1.765,  and  in  Amcen. 
Acad.  Vol.  vii. 

C.    Liquores    Fermentati.  Fermented 
Liquors. 

(a)  Cerevisia.  Malt  Liquor.  Beer  and  Ale.  (Cere- 
visia  tenuis  et  fortis).  Well  fermented  malt  liquors, 
whether  from  barley  or  other  grain,  provided  they 
be  not  too  strong,  and  be  not  taken  in  improper 
quantities,  are  wholesome,  refreshing,  and  strength- 
ening drinks.  As  these  liquors  are  exceedinglv 
nutritious,  filling  the  vessels  very  rapidly,  they  are 
chiefly  suited  to  persons  who  lead  a  busy  and  ac- 
tive life.    With  sedeniary  and  bilious  persons,  thev 
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<lo  not  agree  so  well ;  and  they  are  improper  for  the 
corpulent  and  asthmatic,  and  those  who  are  liable 
to  giddiness  or  other  complaints  of  the  head.  They 
are  better  when  of  a  middle  age,  than  when  kept 
very  long.  Beer  made  from  the  infusion  of  malted 
1  groats  (cerevisia  avenacea)  or  malted  rye  (cerevisia 
fecalina)  is  lighter  and  more  diuretic  than  the  com- 
mon barley-beer  (cerevisia  hordeacea).  Spruce  beer 
(cerevisia  pini)  is  a  powerful  diuretic  and  antiscor- 
butic; it  is,  however,  too  cold  for  some  constitutions. 
Boltled-beer  (cerevisia  lagenaria)  is,  on  account 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains,  more 
refreshing  than  the  barrelled.  It  is  frequently  pre- 
scribed as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  in  low  fevers 
and  convalescencies  ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  during 
the  use  of  it,  that  it  do  not  operate  too  freely  by 
stool.  London  Porter  (cerevisia  nigra  Londinensis) 
with  the  common  properties  of  malt  liquor,  pos- 
sesses such  stomachic  and  diuretic  qualities,  as 
give  it  a  preference  over  common  beer  and  ale  in 
many  cases.  Being,  however,  strongly  impregnated 
with  bitters,  of  a  narcotic  kind,  it  is  apt  to  induce 
vdrovvsiness,  and  consequently  it  is  improper  wherever 
there  is  a  tendency  to  cephalalgia,  apoplexy,  or 
other  affections  of  the  head.  Alberti  de  Cerevi-sice 
Potu,  17S2. 

(b)  Vinum.  Wine.  The  effects  of  wine  upon 
the  human  body  differ  according  to  the  quantity 
that  is  taken,  and  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  those  who  take  it.  In  moderate  quan- 
tities it  proves  an  agreeable  stimulus  to  adult  per- 
sons, promoting  digestion,  giving  tone  and  strength 
to  the  circulating  system,  and  exhilaration  to  the 
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mind.  Hence  its  use  to  dyspeptic  persons,  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  which  occasion  much 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  to  those  who  suffer  from 
grief  or  other  distressing  passions  of  the  mind. 

But  if  the  sparing  use  of  wine  in  such  cases  is 
productive  of  beneficial  effects,  the  worst  consequen- 
ces follow  when  it  is  taken  habitually  in  large  quanti- 
ties, or  to  excess.  In  that  case  it  induces  incurable 
diseases  both  on  the  body  and  the  mind.  The 
bodily  diseases  which  it  induces  are  indigestion* 
emaciation  and  general  debility  ;  gout  and  stone  ; 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera  ;  apo- 
plexy, palsy,  dropsy,  diabetes,  &c.  The  mental 
diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  loss  of  memory, 
impairment  of  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties, 
depression  of  spirits,  tsedium  vitas,  aild  iusanity. 

If  the  stimulus  of  wine,  when  taken  freely  and 
habitually  is  injurious  to  adults,  it  is  still  more  so 
to  very  young  persons ;  to  whom  and  to  children 
it  should  never  be  given  but  as  a  medicine. 

In  a  dietetical  view,  wines  are  to  be  considered  as 
they  are  acidulous  or  sweet,  soft  or  austere.  The 
acidulous  wines,  of  which  the  Rhenish  and  Hock 
(Vinum  Rhenanum)  are  the  most  noted,  are  the 
least  heating  and  the  most  diuretic.  The  sweet 
wines,  such  as  Frontignac  (Vinum  Languedocium) 
Malaga  (V.  Malaccense)  Tent  (V.  Tinto)  Tokay 
(V.  libicense)  and  Cape  (V.  Capense)  are  more  nu- 
tritious, but  more  heating  than  the  acidulous  wines 
and  accordingly  should  be  taken  in  much  smaller 
quantities.    To  the  soft  wines  belong  Sherry,  (V. 
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Xerae)  Mad  eira  (V.  Maderaicum)  Claret  (V.  Bur- 
digalense)  Burgundy  (V.  Burgundicum)  Cham* 
pagne  (V.  Campamcum).  '  They  are  less  stimulating 
than  so"neof  the  sweet  wines,  and  more  cordial  than 
the  acidulous  wines.  Of  the  austere  and  astringent 
wines,  that  which  is  most  used  in  this  country,  is 
the  Red  Port  (V.  Portugallieum)  which,  when  it 
has  not  been  mixed  with  too  large  a  proportion  of 
brandy,  is  a  generous  and  stomachic  wine,  well 
suited  to  the  generality  of  British  constitutions. 
Buchner  de  Vino,  ut  Medicina  et  Veneno,  1756. 
Respecting  the  medicinal  use  of  wine,  see  Tonics,. 
Stimulants  and  Antiseptics. 

Perry  and  Cyder  (Vinum  ppmaceum  et  pyraceum) 
hold  a  middle  place  between  wine  and  malt  liquor. 
They  are  less  nutritious  than  the  latter,  and  less 
cordial  than  the  former. 

(c)  Spiritus  Vini.  Spiritus  Vinosus.  Ardent 
Spirits.  Used  medicinally  in  small  quantities,  and 
duly  diluted,  ardent  spirits  operate  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic 
and  atonic  gout..  But  as  a  common  or  frequent  be- 
verage, they  produce  a  most  pernicious  effect,  giv- 
ing rise  (but  in  a  more  violent  degree)  to  the  same 
diseases  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  follow  from 
an  intemperate  use  of  wine  ;  insomuch  that  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  more  human  beings  have  been 
destroyed  by  brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
than  by  pestilence-  or  war.  Linnteus  de  Spintu 
Frumenti  apud  Amoen.  Acad.  Vol.  vir.  Trotter 
on  Drunkenness,  1804.— The  most  common  spin- 
tuous  liquor  is  that  which  is  distilled  from  grair. 
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(Spiritus  Frumenti).  As  a  stomachic  it  is  much  in- 
ferior to  Brandy  (Spiritus  Vini).  Rum  (Spiritus  Sac- 
chari)  which  is  distilled  from  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  Gin  (Spiritus  Juniperi)  are 
more  sudorific  and  diuretic.  Arrak  (Spiritus  Ory- 
zas)  is  the  least  palatable,  and  perhaps  the  most  un- 
wholesome of  all. 

D.  Liquores  Animalium  Secreti  qui  Potulen- 
torum  adinstar  Sumuntuk.  Animal  Secretions 
used  as  Drinks. 

(a)  Lac  Vaccinum.    Cow's  Milk. 

(b)  Lac  Ebutyratum.  Butter-Milk. 

(c)  Serum  Lactis.  Whey. 

For  remarks  on  the  alimentary  and  dietetical 
uses  of  cow's  milk  and  its  preparations;  see  pages 
]8— 24. 

(d)  Lac  caprillum.    Goat's  Milk.    See  p.  15. 
( ej  Lac  asininum.    Asses  Milk.    See  p.  26. 
(f)  Lac  equinum,    Mare's  Milk.    See  p.  25. 

E.  Infusa  et  Decocta  Carnis  Quadrupeduat, 
Avium  aliobumque  Animalium.  Jnfusions  and 
Decoctions  of  Animal  Substances  used  as  Drinks. 

•  - 

(a)  Infusum  carnis  bubulse.  Beef  Tea.  See 
p.  17- 
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(b)  Jus  carnis  bubulae  concentratum.  Beef 
Gravy,  or  Soup.    See  p.  17. 

(c)  Jusculum  vitulinum.  Veal  Broth.  See 
p.  17. 

(d)  Jusculum  vervecinum.  Mutton  Broth. 
See  p.  16. 

fej  Jusculum  pullinum  seu  gallinaceum.  Chicken 
Broth.    See  p.  34. 

(f)  Jus  testudinis  concentratum.  Turtle  Soup. 
See  p.  40. 

(g)  Jus  ranarum.    Frog's  Broth.    Seep.  41. 

(h)  Jus  viperinum.    Viper's  Broth.    Seep.  41, 
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D.  Emetics.    E.  Cathartics.    F.  Diuretics. 
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A.  ERRHINES. 

(l)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

As  arum  Ewopceum.  Asarabacca: 
5f  Iris  Florentina.    Florentine  Iris. 
^[Lavendula  Spica.  Lavender. 

Nicotian  a  Tabacum.  Tobacco. 
^[Origanum  Mqjorana.    Sweet  Marjoram. 
5[ Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rosemary. 

Teucrium  Marum.    Herb  Mastick. 

Veratbum  album.    White  Hellebore. 

t  (2)  From  the  J\liueral  Kingdom. 
Hydrar&yrus  vitriolatus.    Subsulphas  Hydr. Jlavus. 

VlTRIOLATED   QuiCKSILEU.     YELLOW  SuBSULPHATE  Or 

Quicksilver. 
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EVACUANTS.    A.  ERRHINES. 

ErRHINES,  called  also  Sternutatories,  are  acrid 
substances  applied  to  the  nostrils,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  sensorium  commune  through  the 
medium  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  of  promoting 
the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose.  They  are 
employed  in  various  diseases  of  the  head,  eyes  and 
teeth.  Hoffman  (Je  Pulverum  Sternutatoriorurn  Usu 
et  Abusu. 

(l)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Asarum  Europafum.  Dodecandria  Monogy- 
nia.  Sarmentaceae.  Indigenous.  (Folia).  Asara- 
bacca.  In  modern  practice,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  it  is  seldom  used  but  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose,  which 
intention  it  answers  very  effectually,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly the  principal  ingredient  in  the  sternutatory 
compositions  of  our  own  and  foreign  dispensatories; 
such  as  the  Pulvis  Asari  compositus  of  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Swedish  pharmacopoeias  ; 
and  the  Pulvis  Sternutatorius  of  the  Danish  phar- 
macopoeia. The  leaves  only  are  now  prescribed  as 
an  errhine  ;  but  formerly  the  dried  roots,  as  well 
.as  leaves,  were  employed  as  an  emetic,  cathartic, 
and  diuretic,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains. 
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Other  preparations,  such  as  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions, have  also  been  made  from  the  roots,  in  the 
Proportion  of  one  or  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of 
water,  reduced  by  evaporation  to  half  the  quan- 
tity, and  taken  in  doses  of  an  ounce  every  second 
or  third  hour,  in  dropsies  (Allioni).  Certainly 
this  plant  possesses  great  activity,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  degree  of  virulence,  which  renders  its  use  in 
any  other  way,  except  as,  a  sternutatory,  hardly  ad- 
visable. 

%  Iris  Florentina.  Triandria  Monogynia.  En- 
Sata3.  Italy.  (Radix).  Florentine  Iris,  corrupt- 
edly  Orris,  or  Orrice.  The  dried  root  of  this 
plant  enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
foreign  sternutatory  powders ;  but  as  an  errhine,  it 
is  much  inferior  to  the  asarum,  marum  syriacum, 
nieotiana,  &c.  and  may  therefore  be  dispensed 
with. 

%  Lavendula  Spka.  Didynamia  Angios- 
permia.  Verticillatae.  SufFrutex.  France,  Spain, 
Italy.  (Flores,  seu  Spicae  florentes).  Lavender. 
As  an  errhine,  the  dried  flowers,  or  flowering  spikes 
of  this  odoriferous  plant,  may  well  be  dispensed 
with. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum.  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia. SolanaceEC.  America.  (Tabacum.  Folia). 
Tobacco.  The  powder  from  the  dried  leaves  of 
this  plant,  is  the  basis  of ; all  the  different  sorts  of 
Snvjf\  and  is  consequently  more  in  use  than  any 
other  errhine.-  Where  habit  has  not  rendered  the 
Sc-hneid.erian  membrane  insensible  to  its  stimulus. 
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it  excites  sneezing,  and  promotes  the  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  nostrils  very  powerfully.  Hence, 
the  occasional  application  of  it  is  serviceable  in  cases 
of  cephalalgia,  ophthalmia,  &c.  but  on  account  of 
its  narcotic  quality,  it  is  not  so  proper  as  the  asa- 
rum,  in  apoplexy,  lethargy,  deafness,  and  some 
other  diseases  of  the  head.  In  respect  to  its  habi- 
tual use,  it  can  have  no  good  effect  as  a  remedy, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fashion,  it  is  not  only  disgusting, 
but  when  carried  to  excess,  is  injurious  to  the 
health.  Stahl  de  Tabaci  effectibus  salutaribus  et 
nocivis,  1732.  Buchner  de  genuinis  Viribus  Tabaci, 
174(5.  Triller  de  Tabaci  ptarmici  abusu  in  Opus- 
cul.  Vol  1.  For  observations  on  the  Smoking  and 
Chewing  of  Tobacco,  see  Sialagogues. 

•If  Oriqanum  Majorqna.  Didynamia  Gymnos- 
permia.  Verticillatae.  Grows  wild  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Europe.  (Majorana.  Herba).  Sweet 
Marjoram.    As  an  .errhine,  superfluous. 

%  Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Diandria  Monogynia 
Verticillatae.  France,  Spain,  Italy.  (Cacumina  vel 
summitates  florentes).  Rosemary.  The  dried  flow- 
ering tops  of  this  shrub  are  a  common  addition  to 
sternutatory  powders  ;  to  which,  however,  they  com- 
municate more  odour  than  activity. 

Teucrium  Marum.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia 
Verticillatae.  Spain,  Greece,  Crete.  (Marum  Sy- 
nacum.  Herba).  Herb  Mastick.  A  powerful 
and  useful  errhine,  less  acrid  than  the  asarum,  and 
preferable  in  most  cases  to  the  nicctiana,  as  being- 
tree  from  all    narcotic  quality.     It  is  an  imrret 
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dient  in  the  Pubis  Asari  compositus  of  our  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Veratrum  album.  Polygamia  Monoscia.  Lilia- 
cex.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Siberia.  (Hel- 
leborus  albus.  Radix).  White  Hellebore.  A  few 
grains  of  the  dried  root  of  this  plant,  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  produce  violent  sneezing,  and  a 
copious  discharge  of  mucus.  Hence  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  sternutatory  in  apoplexy,  le- 
thargy, and  other  disorders  of  the  head  ;  but  as 
it  possesses  considerable  virulence,  it  should  not  be 
employed, .  even  in  this  way,  without  very  great 
caution. 

(2)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Hydrargyria  vitriolatus.  L.  Ph.  Subsulpkas 
tJydrargyri  JZavus,  Ph.  Ed.  Hydrargyrum  subvi- 
triolalum,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Turpethum  minerale).  Vi- 
triolated  Quicksilver.  Y3II0W  Subsulphate  of  Quick- 
silver. Sub-vitriolated  Quicksilver.  One  grain  of  this 
mercurial  salt,  rubbed  with  a  little  powdered  liquorice 
root,  and  snuffed  up  the  nose,  acts  as  a  powerful 
sternutatory,  and  has  been  found  serviceable  in  dis- 
eases of  the  head  and  eyes,  in  which  last  cases  it 
has  been  lately  much  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware. 
Its  preparation  and  uses  in  other  cases  are  men- 
tioned under  Sialagogues. 

B.  Sialagogues. 

(1)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Amomum  Zingiber.  Ginger. 
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Anthemis  Pyrethrum.    Pellitory  of  Spain. 
Daphne  Mezereum.  Mezereon. 
Nicotiana  Tahacum.  Tobacco. 
Pistacia  Lentiscus.  Mastick. 

(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Hydrargyria,  ejusque  praeparata.  Quicksil- 
ver, and  its  preparations. 


Sialagogues,  or  medicines  which  excite  a  flow 
of  saliva,  are  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  those  which  act 
topically,  and  those  which  affect  the  system  at 
large.  Of  the  first  kind  are  Masticatories,  or  cer- 
tain resinous,  aromatic  and  bitter  substances  which 
stimulate  the  salivary  glands,  and  increase  their  se- 
cretory action,  without  being  received  into  the  cir- 
culation. They  are  useful  in  paralytic  affections  of 
the  tongue,  and  in  toothach.  Of  the  second  kind 
is  quicksilver,  which,  being  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  that  set  of 
vessels  is  brought  to  act  upon  the  salivary  glands. 
From  the  course  which  it  takes,  it  acts  upon  the 
system  at  large,  as  well  as  upon  those  glands  ;  and 
hence  its  efficacy  in  curing  many  diseases  which  re- 
sist the  operation  of  other  remedies. 

(1)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Amomum    Zingiber.     Monandria  Monogynia; 
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Scitamineae.  East  Indies,  and  by  transplantation, 
West  Indies.  (Zingiber.  Radix).  Ginger.  The 
dried  root  kept  in  the  month  some  time,  and  well 
chewed,  provokes  a  considerable  flow  of  saliva ; 
and  hence  has  proved  serviceable,  when  used  in  this 
way,  in  relaxations  and  strumous  affections  of  the 
tonsils,  in  some  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
palsies  of  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  face.  It 
has  this  advantage  over  many  other  masticatories, 
that  no  harm  can  arise  if  it  should  not  be  entirely 
thrown  out  with  the  spittle. 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
superflua.  Compositae  radiatae,  Southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  a  native  of  Barbary.  (Pyrethrum. 
Radix).  Pellitory  of  Spain.  This  root  is  a  more 
powerful  sialagogue  than  the  preceding.  It  is  suited 
to  the  same  cases,  and  is  moreover  a  common  re- 
medy against  the  tooth-ach.  It  may  be  used  either 
in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  de- 
coction, which  last  must  be  made  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, otherwise  the  active  particles  of  the  root  will  be 
carried  off  with  the  steam. 

Daphne  Mezereum.  Octandria  Monogynia.  Ve- 
preculae.  Indigenous.  Frutex.  (Mezereum.  Cor- 
tex Radicis).  Mezereon.  The  root  of  this  shrub 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  cured  a  difficulty  of  swallow* 
ing,  seemingly  occasioned  by  a  paralytic  affection 
(Withering)!,  According  to  Pallas,  it  is  employed, 
in  this  way,  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  against  the 
tooth-ach,  care  being  taken  not  to  swallow  the  spit- 
tle, which  from  its  acrimony  would  inflame  the 
throat.    It  seems  to  surpass  the  pyrethrum  in  siaia- 
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gogue  power.  Of  its  other  uses,  mention  will  be 
made  under  Stimulants. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum.  (See  p.  ]2.o)  Tobacco. 
When  chewed  and  held  in  the  mouth,  this  narco- 
tic herb  excites  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  in 
this  way  is  sometimes  useful  in  cases  of  tooth-ach. 
As  for  the  vulgar  practice  of  chewing  tobacco,  it  is 
not  only  disagreeable  to  beholders,  but  injurious  to 
,  tne  parties  themselves,  both  because  it  occasions  a 
waste  of  saliva,  and  because  a  portion  of  the  sa- 
liva impregnated  with  the  narcotic  principle  of  the 
tobacco  descends  into  the  stomach,  and  disturbs  its 
functions  ;  whence  a  loathing  of  food,  dyspepsia, 
and  emaciation  follow.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  smoking  of  tobacco. 

Pist aci a  Lentiscus.  Dicecia  Pentandria.  Amen- 
taceas.  Arbor.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Chio. 
(Mastix.  Mastiche-Resina).  Masticjc.  A  lump 
of  this  resin  chewed  in  the  mouth,  is  a  long-esta- 
blished remedy  in  paralytic  affections  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition,  a.nd 
also  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  chiefly  indebted  to  its 
agreeable  odour  for  the  preference  which  it  has  ge- 
nerally received  before  some  other  articles  of  this 
section. 

(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
■     Hydrargyria.    (Argentum  vivum.  Mercuric) 
Quicksilver.    Mercury.     Spain,  Tyrol,  Hungary 
fcast  Indies,  South  America.     This  is  the  mo$t 
useful  of  all  metallic  substances,  not  even  except 
mg  antimony  itself,  in  the  healing  art.    The  place 
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of  antimony  as  an  emetic  and  sudorific,  and  of  iron 
as  an  astringent  and  tonic,  may  be  supplied  by 
various  articles  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but 
no  other  substance  from  any  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  is  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  quick- 
silver in  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  in  cases  of  lym- 
phatic and  visceral  obstructions,  in  hydrocephalus, 
in  tetanus,  and  above  all  in  the  lues  venerea.  It  is 
moreover  a  principal  remedy  in  the  yellow  fever  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  according  to  the 
testimonies  of  some  practitioners,  in  the  cynanche 
trachealis  or  croup.  Its  use  in  hydrophobia  is  ques- 
tionable. 

Over  all  other  medicines,  quicksilver  possesses 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  operating  oil  the  living 
body  as  efficaciously  in  many  instances,  when  ap- 
plied externally,  as  when  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Hence,  where  the  stomach  and  bowels  cannot  bear 
it  in  sufficient  quantity,  another  channel  by  which 
it  may  be  conveyed  into  the  system,  still  remains 
open,  we  mean  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  soma 
cases,  where  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  requires 
it  to  be  exhibited  without  loss  of  time,  and  in  large 
quantities,  both  modes  of  introducing  it  may  be 
employed  at  once. 

Excepting  the  exhibition  of  it  in  ileus  (see  Ca- 
thartics) in  its  pure  liquid  state,  this  metallic 
substance  is  variously  modified  and  combined  by 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  treatment,  in  order  to 
fit  it  for  medicinal  use.  Thus  altered,  it  is  perhaps 
more  extensively  employed  than  any  other  article, 
unless  it  be  opium,  in  the  materia  medica. 
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Quicksilver  separated  from  its  impurities  by  distil- 
lation with  iron  filings,  is  the  Hydrar  gyrus  purificatus, 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  The  Hydrargyrum  purification, 
Ph.  Eblan.  is  quicksilver  subjected  to  distillation 
without  the  iron  filings  or  any  other  addition. 

This  purified  quicksilver  is  further  subjected  to 
various  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  for  medi- 
cinal use;  such  as  (l)  division  of  ils  particles  hj 
triture  (2)  combination  with  sulphur  (3)  combination 
with  oxygen  or  oxydizement  (4)  combination  with 
acids. 

(l)  By  long  continued  triture  with  saccharine, 
mucilaginous,  oily  or  fatty,  and  earthy  substances, 
not  only  are  the  particles  of  quicksilver  minutely 
divided,  but  the  globuli  are  at  the  same  time 
slightly  oxydized,  by  having  their  surfaces  repeat- 
edly brought  into  contact  with  the  air.  In  this 
state  of  subtile  division  and  imperfect  oxydize- 
ment, quicksilver  operates  in  a  very  efficacious,  but 
mild  manner  upon  the  human  body:  Accord- 
ingly, the  triturated  preparations  of  this  metal, 
are  in  very  general  use.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
the 

(a)  Pilulce  Hydrargyri,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et 
Eblan.  Quicksilver  Pills.  Mercurial  Pills.  (Pilule 
Mercuriales).  These  Pills  are  prepared  by  triturat- 
ing a  given  proportion  of  purified  quicksilver  with 
rose  conserve  and  other  substances,  as  afterwards 
specified,  until  the  quicksilver  globules  cease  to  be 
discernible.  In  the  instance  of  this  preparation, 
aod  indeed  of  many  others,  it  is  to  be  regretted* 
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that  the  proportion  of  the  metal  to  the  substances 
employed  in  its  trituration  is  different  in  all  the  three 
pharmacopoeias,  whence  the  doses  vary  in  each. 
Thus  in  the  PiluLe  Hydrargyria  Ph.  Lon.  the  pro- 
portions  are  quicksilver  2  parts,  rose-conserve  3  parts, 
liquorice  powder  1  part.  The  quicksilver  and  con- 
serve are  first  duly  incorporated  by  trituration,  and 
the  liquorice  powder  is  added  to  give  the  mass  a. 
proper  consistency.  Twelve  grains' of  this  mass 
contain  4  grains  of  quicksilver.— In  the  Pilulce  Hy- 
drargyria Ph.  Ed.  the  proportions  are  quicksilver -l 
part,  rose -conserve  1  part,  starch  2  parts.  The 
quicksilver  is  to  be  triturated  to  extinction  with  the 
conserve,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  little  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic ;  the  stared  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
formed  into  a  mass,  to  be  immediately  divided  into 
480  pills  of  an  equal  size.  Each  of  these  pills 
contains  1  grain  of  quicksilver.— The  proportions 
in  the  Pilule  IJydrargyri,  Ph.  Eblan.  are  quicksilver 
and  extract  of  liquorice  3  parts,  liquorice  powder 
I  and  4-  part.  The  liquorice  extract  being  softened 
with  warm  water  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence 
of  honey,  the  quicksilver  is  duly  triturated  with 
it,  and  the  liquorice  powder  is  afterwards  added,  to- 
gether with  as  much  water  as  suffices  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  mass  proper  for  being  formed  into 
pills.  Sixteen  grains  of  this  preparation  contain 
ten  grains  of  quicksilver. 

^[  (/;)  Mistura  Hydrargyri  mucilaginosa..  Mu- 
cilaginous Mixture  of  Quicksilver.  Called  also, 
improperly,  Solulio  mercurialis  gummosa,  there  being 
no  solution,  but  only  a  division  and  suspension  of 
the  metal.    This  preparation,  which  from  the  name 
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of  its  inventor  is  sometimes  simply  denominated 
Solutio  Plenckiana,  is  made  by  triturating  quick- 
silver with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,   till  the  glo- 
bules disappear,  and  afterwards  gradually  diluting  the 
mucilage  with  some  distilled  water,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  the  form  of  a  mixture.    It  is  employed  both 
internally  and   externally,   in  venereal  and  other 
cases.    Eight  ounces  of  this  mixture  contain  one 
dram  of  quicksilver,  and  the  dose  is  an  eighth  part 
night  and  morning.    It  is  also  used  as  a  gargle  in 
venereal  ulceration  of  the  fauces,  as  a  colly ri urn  in 
venereal  ophthalmies,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonor- 
rhoea.   But  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  topical  appli- 
cation, a  solution  of  muriated  quicksilver  is  prefer- 
able;  and  for  internal  exhibition,  the  quicksilver 
pills  or  calomel  generally  answer  better.    The  prac- 
tical objections  to  this  medicine  are,  that,  varying 
in  its  strength  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent compounders,  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  ope- 
ration; and  the  pharmaceutical  objections  are,  that 
it  requires  too  much  time  and  trouble  in  its  prepara- 
tion ;  for,  in  order  to  divide  the  globules  so  minutely  as 
to  have  them  completely  suspended,  the  trituration 
must  be  continued,  not  for  fifteen  minutes  only,  as 
Plenck  has  directed,  but  for  the  space  of  a  whole  hour; 
and  even  then,  if  the  mixture  is  suffered  to  remain 
long  without  being  shaken  up,  some  of  the  metallic 
particles  will  separate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,    notwithstanding  the  high 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  inventor  (Plenck 
Methodus  nova  argentum  vivum  exhibendi,  i;QQ 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  in 
1707)  the   mistura  hydrargyri  mucilaginosa  may 
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well  be  erased  from  the  long  list  of  mercurial  pre- 
parations. 

(c)  Unguentum  Hydrargyria  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et 
Ebl.  Quicksilver  Ointment.  (Unguentum  caeru- 
leum.  Blue  Ointment).  Made  by  triturating 
quicksilver  with  hog's  lard  and  mutton  suet  until 
the  globules  disappear.  In  the  London  and  Dublin 
pharmacopoeia  there  are  two  sorts  of  this  ointment, 
viz.  the  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  fortius  and  the 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  mitius.  Of  the  first,  or 
stronger  ointment,  two  drachms  contain  one  drachm 
of  the  metal ;  of  the  second,  or  weaker  ointment, 
six  drachms  contain  only  one  drachm.  One  drachm 
of  the  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  contains  twelve  grains  of  quicksilver. 

Mercurial  unction  consists  in  rubbing  a  proper 
quantity  (viz.  1  drachm  of  the  stronger  and  2 
drachms  of  the  weaker)  of  these  ointments  upon 
the  inside  of  the  thighs  every  night  (or,  as  some 
think  better,  half  the  before  mentioned  quantity, 
night  and  morning)  till  the  mouth  becomes  affected. 
The  quicksilver  particles  applied  in  this  manner  to 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  are  sucked  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  carried  into  the  circulation,  where 
they  produce  the  same  general  effects  as  they  do 
when  given  by  the  mouth.  This  mode  of  applying 
mercury  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  venereal  cases, 
in  hydrocephalus,  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  &c.  A 
great  advantage  over  the  exhibition  of  quicksilver 
by  the  mouth  attends  the  friction  of  this  metal,  un- 
der the  form  of  an  ointment,  upon  the  skin,  as  by 
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the  last  method  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver  can 
be  introduced  into  the  system  without  disturbing 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Hence  it  is  by  far  the 
most  effectual  way  of  using  this  remedy  in  the  cases 
abovementioned. 

In  the  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro, 
and  Emplastrum  Lithargyri  cum  Hydrargyro,  Ph. 
Lond.  the  quicksilver  is  triturated  with  sulphura- 
ted oil,  and  afterwards  mixed  in  the  first  formula 
with  melted  ammoniacum,  and  in  the  second  with 
melted  litharge  plaster.  The  Emplastrum  Hydrar- 
gyri  (Emplastrum  caeruleum)  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by 
triturating  the  quicksilver  with  oil  and  resin  (pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  suffered  to  become 
cold)  and  afterwards  mixing  the  whole  gradually 
with  melted  plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxyd  of  lead 
(litharge  plaster).  These  mercurial  plasters  are  ap- 
plied to  glandular  indurations  and  tumours,  whether 
from  the  venereal  virus,  or  from  other  causes ;  to 
the  knee-joint  in  white  swellings  of  that  part ;'  to 
the  right  hypochondrium  in  schirrosity  of  the  liver 
&c.  ' 

%fdj  Hydrargyrus  cum  Creta,  Ph.  Lond.  Quick- 
silver with  Chalk.  (Hydrargyrus  cum  Creta  tritu 
comrmxtus).  This  is  made  by  triturating  till  the 
globules  disappear,  three  parts  of  quicksilver  with 
hve  parts  of  chalk.  Dose  15  or  20  grains.  It  is 
very  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  is  an  unneces- 

tions     t,0n  t0       l0ng  Hst  °f  mercuriaI  Prepara- 
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(2)  By  combination  with  Quicksilver. 

^|  (a.)  Hydrar gyrus  cum  Sulphur e  Ph.  Lond.  Sul* 
phuretum  Hydrar gyri  nigrum  Ph.  Ed.  Hydrar* 
gyrum  Sulphur  a  turn  nigrum  Ph.  Eblan.  Quicksilver 
with  Sulphur.  Black  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver.  Black 
Sulphurated  Quicksilver.  (iEthiops  mineralis) 
In  this  preparation  sulphur  is  triturated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  quicksilver,  until  the  globules  of 
the  latter  are  no  longer  visible.  Dose  from  10  to 
30  grains.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  preparation ,  and 
in  these  days  is  seldom  called  for. 

The  asthiops  mineralis  (black  sulphuret  of  quick- 
silver) of  the  Swedish  pharmacopoeia  is  prepared 
by  melting  sulphur  in  an  iron  pot,  adding  quicksil- 
ver to  it,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  a  state  of  lique- 
faction, stirring  it  all  the  while,  until  the  two  in- 
gredients appear  to  be  intimately  united.  After  the 
mass  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  is  become  cold,  it 
is  ground  to  a  powder  in  an  iron  mortar. 

•[[  (b )  Hydrar  gyrus  sulphuratus  ruber,  Ph.  Lond. 
Hydrargyrum  Sulphur  a  turn  rubrum  Ph.  Eblan. 
Sulphuretum  Hydrar  gyri  rubrum,  Ph.  Ed.  Red  Sul- 
phuret of  Quicksilver.  Red  Sulphurated  Quicksilver. 
(Cinnabafis  factitia).  Prepared  by  mixing  5  parts 
of  quicksilver  with  1  part  of  sulphur  (while  the  sul- 
phur is  in  a  state  of  fusion),  and  afterwards  sub- 
jecting the  compound  to  sublimation.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  quicksilver  is  more  intimately  combined 
with  the  sulphur,  than  it  is  in  the  preceding  pre- 
paration.   Red  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  was  for- 
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merly  prescribed  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains,  as  an  alterative,  in  cutaneous  disea- 
ses, gouty  affections,  &c.  and  not  many  years 
since  it  was  cried  up  as  a  remedy  against  the  hy- 
drophobia. But  to  the  last  recommendation  the  en- 
lightened practitioner  gives  no  degree  of  credit; 
and  as  little  faith  has  he  in  its  external  use  as  a 
fumigation  in  venereal  ulcerations  of  the  throat, 
the  cure  of  which  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  quicksil- 
ver so  applied.  It  is  in  fact,  like  all  the  sulphura- 
ted compounds  of  quicksilver,  a  very  uncertain  pre- 
paration, and  accordingly  is  now  seldom  prescri- 
bed. What  is  here  said  of  the  factitious,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  the  native  cinnabar,  which  is  still 
less  fit  for  medicinal  use,  on  account,  of  other 
mineral  substances  with  which  it  is  accidentally 
mixed. 

(3)  The  oxidized  and  subsaline  *  preparations  of 
quicksilver  for  medicinal  -  use  are  the  following : 

(a)  Hydrargyrus  calcinatus,  Ph.  Lond.  Hy~ 
drargyrum  calcinatum  Fh.  Eblan.  Calcined  quick- 
silver. (Oxydum  Hydrargyri  rubrum.  Red  Oxyd 
of  quicksilver).  It  is  obtained  by  subjecting  quick- 
silver in  a  glass  vessel  admitting  the  air,  to  a  heat  of 
600  degrees,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  red  powder. 
This  preparation  is  sometimes  prescribed  inter- 
nally. The  usual  dose  is  one  grain  every  night,  or 
night  and  morning,  made  into  a  pill.    As  it  is  apt 

*  The  term  subsaline  I  apply  'to  those  preparations  which  arc 
neihter  pure  oxyds  nor  perfect  metallic  salts,  but  oxyds  with  a 
small  proportion  of  acid  combined  with  them.  They  are  not  so. 
luble  in  water.  7 
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to  purge,  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  of  opium  is  ge- 
nerally added  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  partiality  shown  by  some 
eminent  practitioners,  and  particularly  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  to  the  hydrargyrus  calcinatus 
in  venereal  cases,  it  is  a  preparation  of  too  much 
activity  for  the  generality  of  constitutions,  and 
therefore  is  now  almost  out  of  use. 

(b )  Hydrargyrus  nilratus  ruber  Ph.  Lond.  Hydrar- 
gyrum Sub-nitratum  Ph.  Eblan.  Oxidum  Hydrar- 
gyri  rubrum  per  acidum  nitricum.  Ph.  Ed.  (Mer- 
curius  prascipitatus  ruber)  Red  Nitrated  Quicksilver. 
Subnitrated  Quicksilver.  Red  Oxyd  of  Quicksilver 
by  Nitric  Acid.  (Red  Precipitate.)  Prepared  by 
dissolving  quicksilver  in  nitrous  acid  in  a  gentle  heat, 
then  evaporating  the  solution,  and  subjecting  the 
residuum  to  a  strong  heat,  until  it  is  converted  into 
red  shining  squamulas. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  which  this  preparation  is 
subjected,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  expelling 
all  the  nitrous  acid,  whence  it  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  oxyd  of  quicksilver.  If  this  were 
the  1  case,  the  appellation  of  nitrated  quicksilver 
would  be  extremely  improper.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  some  of  the  acid  remains  combined 
with  it,  after  it  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Hence  its  activity  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  hydrargyrus  calcinatus.  It  is  never  prescribed  in 
any  other  way  than  as  an  external  application  ;  being 
much  used  by  the  Surgeons  to  cleanse  and  stimulate 
old  ulcers,  to  destroy  proud  flesh,  to  induce  sup- 
purative   inflammation  in  glandular,  scrophulous 
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sores,  and  is  occasionally  added  to  ophthalmic  oint- 
ments, in  ulcerations  of  the  eye-lids  (psorophthal- 
mia)  and  obfuscations  of  the  cornea.  The  basis 
of  the  Balsamam  Ophthalmicum  rubrum  of  St.  Yves, 
is  nitrated  quicksilver.  The  proportion,  about  one 
part  to  nine  of  butter,  or  ointment  of  hog's  lard. 
It  is  a  very  strong  application,  and  should  be  used 
in  very  minute  quantities  (only  as  much  as  equals 
a  large  pin's  head,  night  and  morning)  and  with 
great  caution.  Similar  to  this  is  the  Uriguentum 
Oxidi  Hydrargyri  rubri.  Ph.  Ed.  in  which  the  pro- 
portions are  1  part  of  this  mercurial  oxyd  to  8  parts 
of  hog's  lard. 

(c)  Oxidum  Hydrargyri  cinereum,  Ph.  Ed.  Pubis 
Hydrargyri  cinereus,  Ph.  Eblan.  Grey  oxyd  of 
quicksilver.  Grey  Quicksilver  Powder.  Obtained 
by  adding  to  a  diluted  solution  of  nitrated  quick- 
silver, a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  of  prepa- 
red ammonia,  (water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia) 
and  afterwards  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate. 
This  preparation  is  an  oxyd  of  quicksilver.  It  is  given 
in  venereal  cases,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or  three 
grains  twice  a  day.  Being  less  apt  to  disorder  the 
stomach  and  bowels  than  most  of  the  other  mer- 
curial preparations,  it  is  in  many  instances  preferable 
to  them.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Unguentum  Oxidi 
Hydrargyri  Cinerei,  Ph.  Ed.  which  is  composed 
of  one  part  of  this  oxyd  and  3  parts  of  hog's  lard.  It 
is  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  Unguen- 
tum Hydrargyri.  Bahnemans  mercurius  solubilis 
(for  precipitating  which  from  the  nitrous  solution, 
water  of  pure  ammonia  is  used)  is  a  preparation  si- 
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milar  to  this.  Amelung  de  Mercurio  Solubili  Hah- 
nemanni,  17 92, 

(d)  Calx  Hydrargyri  alba,  Ph.  Lond.  White 
Calx  of  Quicksilver  (Submurias  Hydrargyri  ammo- 
niatus).  Prepared  by  dissolving  muriated  quicksil- 
ver in  water  impregnated  with  sal  ammoniac,  and 
afterwards  adding  to  the  solution  a  proper  quantity 
of  water  of  prepared  kali  (water  of  carbonate  of 
potass.)  The  powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom,  on 
adding  the  water  of  prepared  kali,  is  quicksilver  de- 
prived of  the  chief  part  of  the  muriatic  acid  with 
which  it  was  before  combined,  and  retaining  a  por- 
tion of  ammonia.  It  is  afterwards  washed  with  water 
till  it  becomes  tasteless.  In  this  state  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  ammoniated  submuriate  of  quick- 
silver. It  is  only  used  as  an  external  application. 
The  Unguentum  Calcis  Hydrargyri  alba:  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  consists  of  1  drachm  of  this 
mercurial  preparation,  and  1  and  4-  ounce  of  oint- 
ment of  hog's  lard.  A  small  portion  of  this  oint- 
ment, rubbed  between  the  fingers  and  upon  the 
wrists,  every  night  till  the  pimples  go  off,  is  an  ef- 
fectual cure  for  the  itch. 

^[  (e)  Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  Ph. Lond.  Sub  Sul- 
phas Hydrargyri  Jlavus,  Ph.  Ed.  Hydrargyrum 
Sub-Vitriolatum,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Turpethum  Mine- 
rale)  Vitriolated  Quicksilver.  Yellow  Sub-Sulphate 
of  Quicksilver.  Sub-vitriolated  Quicksilver.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  quicksilver  in  vitriolic  acid 
(sulphuric  acid)  evaporating  to  dryness,  then  adding 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,   and  afterward^ 
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repeatedly  washing  the  yellow  powder  with  distilled 
water  till  it  becomes  tasteless.  This  mercurial  pre- 
paration is  not  a  simple  oxyd,  but  retains  a  small 
portion  of  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid)  so  as  to 
be  in  the  state  of  a  Sub-sulphate.  It  was  formerly 
prescribed  as  an  emetic,  in  doses  of  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  in  swellings  of  the  testicles  from  a  ve- 
nereal origin;  but  as  the  benefit  derived  from  it  in 
these  cases,  was  solely  attributable  to  the  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  as  these  effects  can  be  as  power- 
fully, and  less  hazardously,  produced  by  other 
means,  it  is  now  wholly  laid  aside. 

(f)  CalomeJas.  Ph.  Lond.  Sub-murias  Hydrar- 
gyria Ph.  Ed.  Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Mite  Sub- 
limatum,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Mercurius  dulcis)  Calomel. 
Submuriate  of  Quicksilver.  Mild  sublimated  mu- 
riated  Quicksilver.  Obtained  by  triturating  pure 
quicksilver  with  muriated  quicksilver,  and  afterwards 
subjecting  the  mass  (each  time  rubbed  to  a  powder) 
to  four  sublimations,  as  directed  by  the  London  col- 
lege, but  only  once  or  twice  as  directed  by  the  Ed. 
and  Dub.  colleges.  After  the  last  sublimation,  the 
product  is  to  be  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water. 
This  is  a  submuriate  of  quicksilver,  a  small  portion 
of  muriatic  acid  being  retained  by  the  oxyd.'  It  is 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, and  with  it  alone  many  practitioners  rest  con- 
tented. We  will  not.  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
whoever  is  provided  with  this  may  dispense  with 
all  the  rest;  but  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  long  list  of  mercurials  might,  with  as  much 
gaiety  to  the  sick  as  convenience  to  the  physiciaix, 
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be  reduced  to  three  preparations,  viz.  triturated 
quicksilver,  muriated  quicksilver,  and  calomel. 

As  a  sialagogue,  calomel  is  given  in  doses  of 
half  a  grain  or  a  grain  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The 
best  mode  of  prescribing  it  is  in  pills.  As  it  is  apt 
to  pass  off  readily  by  the  bowels,  it  is  commonly 
necessary  to  join  a  small  quantity  of  opium  with  it. 

During  the  use  of  calomel  the  patient  should 
abstain  from  acids,  and  all  acescent  food.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  cold  should  at  all 
times  be  guarded  against,  during  a  mercurial  course; 
and  that  the  diet  should  be  mild,  but  nourishing, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
and  mucilaginous  matters. 

Calomel  is  eminently  useful  (])  in  the  lues  ve- 
nerea, (2)  in  convulsive  disorders,  such  as  epilepsy, 
tetanus,  trismus,  and  hydrophobia;  (3)  in  dropsi- 
cal affections,  such  as  ascites,  hydrocephalus,  and 
hydrops  ovariorum  ;  (4)  in  various  cutaneous  disea- 
ses, such  as  lepra,  tinea,  scabies  ;  (5)  in  some  pain- 
ful complaints,  such  as  odontalgia,  chronic  rheu  - 
matism,  arthritis,  &c.  (6)  in  visceral  obstructions 
and  inflammations,  such  as  obstruction  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  jaundice,  scrophulous  ophthal 
mia,  &c.  (7)  in  febrile  diseases,  such  as  agues,  bU- 
lious  fever,  yellow  fever,  small- pox,  dysentery,  &c. 
(8)  and  lastly,  in  worms. 

Various  adjuncts  are  prescribed  with  it,  according 
to  the  different  nature  of  the  disease.    Opium  is  a 
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a  very  general  addition  to  it  in  lues  venerea,  and 
other  cases,  where  the  intention  is  to  have  it  ab- 
sorbed, and  not  to  have  it  act  as  a  purgative.  In 
hydropic  disorders  it  is  joined  with  squill  and  other 
diuretics ;  in  lepra  antf  some  other  cutaneous  affec-. 
tions,  with  guaiacum  ;  in  chronic  rheumatism,  with 
the  Peruvian  bark ;  in  hepatitis,  pleurisy  and  croup 
with  preparations  of  antimony;  in  bilious  fevers  and 
the  yellow  fever,  with  jalap  and  antimonial  pow- 
der; and  lastly  in  worm-cases,  with  scammony,  aloes 
and  gamboge.  Hoffman  de  Mercurio  Dulci,  1700. 
Alberii  de  Mercurii  Dulcis  Usu  1745.  Hildebrand 
Dulcis  Mercurii  Laudes  1794, 

(g)  Hydrargyrus  Muriatus  Mitis,  Ph.  Lond. 
Submurias  Hydrargyri  Prcecipitatus,  Ph.  Ed.  Hy- 
drargyrum Muriatum  Mite  Prcsdpitatum^  Ph.Eblan. 
Mild  Muriated  Quicksilver.  Precipitated  Submu- 
riate  of  Quicksilver.  Precipitated  Mild  Muriated 
Quicksilver.  This  is  prepared  by  adding  a  boiling 
solution  of  quicksilver  in  diluted  nitrous  acid  to  a 
strong  solution  of  sea  salt  (muriate '  of  soda)  in 
boiling  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  which  is 
obtained  on  mixing  the  two  solutions  together  is 
muriate  of  quicksilver  with  excess  of  oxyd.  By  re- 
peated ablutions  with  hot  water  the  muriate  of  quick- 
silver is  dissolved,  and  the  oxyd  of  quicksilver  com- 
bined with  a  small  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  in  the 
form  of  submuriate  of  quicksilver,  is  collected  and 
dried  upon  blotting  paper.  This  preparation  co-in- 
cides  in  chemical  composition  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties with  the  sublimate  of  quicksilver  obtained  by 
sublimation,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
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calomel.  As  the  precipitated  submuriate  is  subject 
to  great  variation  in  strength,  according  as  it  is  pre- 
pared by  different  chemists,  and  as  it  possesses  no 
advantages,  if  ever  so  accurately  prepared,  over  ca- 
lomel, we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  superfluous 
addition  to  the  catalogue  of  mercurial  medicines. 
But  those  who  think  otherwise  should  attend  to  the 
remarks  concerning  its  preparation  in  Dr.  Duncans 
New  Dispensatory. 

(4)  Quicksilver  is  combined  with  acids,  under  the 
form  of  saline  compounds,  in  the  following  prepa- 
tions ; 

(a)  Hydrargyria  muriatns,  Ph.  Lond.  Murias 
Uydrargyri,  Ph.  Ed.  Hydrargyrum  Muriatum 
Corrosirum,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Mercurius  Corrosivus 
Sublimatus).  Muriated  Quicksilver.  Muriate  of 
Quicksilver.  Corrosive  Muriated  Quicksilver. 
(Corr-osive  Sublimate).  Obtained  by  dissolving  quick- 
silver 2  parts  in  vitrolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid)  2  parts 
and  i  and  evaporating  to  dryness;  then  mixing 
(after  it  is  become  cold)  this  product  (which  is  a 
subsulphate  of  quicksilver)  in  a  glass  vessel,  with 
dried  sea-salt  (muriate  of  soda)  4  parts,  and  subject- 
ing the  mixture  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  to  sublima- 
tion. In  this  process,  the  salt  which  comes  over 
by  sublimation,  is  muriated  quicksilver,  and  the 
substance  which  remains  behind  is  vitriolated  natron 
(sulphate  of  soda).  This  is  a  preparation  of  con- 
siderable use  ;  but,  as  it  possesses  great  virulence,  it 
can  only  be  given  in  very  minute  doses,  such  as  an 
eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain.    Jn  this  way,  three 
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quarters  of  a  grain,  or  a  whole  grain,  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours; 
a  greater  quantity  disorders  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Muriated  quicksilver  arrests  the  progress  of  the 
venereal  disease  more  quickly  than  any  other  pre- 
paration of  quicksilver,  without  affecting  the  sali- 
vary glands.  Hence  where  the  symptoms  are  very 
urgent,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other  mercurial. 
It  has  also  this  further  advantage,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  patient  to  be  under  much  restraint 
during  its  use.  These  are  strong  recommendations. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  effects  soon  take 
place,  they  likewise  soon  cease.  Hence  the  dis- 
ease frequently  re-appears  after  discontinuing  its  use; 
so  that  although  it  be  the  most  convenient,  it  is 
not  always  the  surest  remedy  against  the  venereal 
disease. 

There  are  two  modes  of  prescribing  muriated 
quicksilver,  viz.  either  in  solution  or  in  pills. 
Van  Siuietens  celebrated  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  this  mercurial  salt  in  proof  spirit  or  brandy. 
Every  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  half  a  grain  of 
muriated  quicksilver  ;  so  that  if  a  table  spoonful 
(i.  e.  half  an  ounce)  be  given  at  a  time,  the  patient 
will  take  a  quarter  of  a  grain  for  a  dose,  which  may 
be  repeated  night  and  morning.  After  each  dose, 
the  patient  should  dilute  largely  with  some  muci- 
laginous liquor,  such  as  gruel,  mallow-tea,  or 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Of  this  solution  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  it  will  in  general  be  more  con- 
venient to  have  it  made  with  a  double  quantity  of 
spirit,  as  the  mercurial  salt  may  then  be  given  in 
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more  divided  doses,  viz.  only  the  eighth  part  of  a 
grain  at  a  time.  The  sensible  operation  of  this 
medicine  is  by  urine.  Where  it  occasions  sickness, 
griping,  or  purging,  the  dose  must  be  diminished, 
and  a  little  opium  joined  with  it.  Where  there  is 
any  tendency  to  spitting  of  blood,  its  use  is  im- 
proper. 

As  the  spirituous  solution  of  this  mercurial  salt  is 
very  nauseous,  the  aqueous  solution  is  now  generally 
preferred.  It  is  made  with  distilled  water  alone, 
or  with  some  distilled  water  in  which  some  muriate 
of  ammonia  has  been  previously  dissolved.  By  being 
impregnated  with  the  ammoniacal  salt,  the  water 
dissolves  the  muriated  quicksilver  more  completely. 
In  either  of  these  ways,  a  solution  may  be  prepared 
in  any  given  proportion.  The  most  convenient  is, 
one  grain  of  the  muriated  quicksilver  to  four  ounces 
of  water.  Of  this  one  table  spoonful  (i.  e.  the  eighth 
part  of  a  grain)  is  an  ordinary  dose. 

If  the  form  of  pills  be  preferred,  dissolve  six 
grains  of  muriated  quicksilver,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  sixty  drops  of  distil- 
led water,  add  as  much  crum  of  bread  or  biscuit 
powder  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  of  a  pro- 
per consistence,  and  divide  into  forty-eight  pills. 
As  each  pill  contains  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain,  the 
doses  may  be  regulated  with  great  exactness.  Ja- 
cobi  Methodus  mercurium  sublimatum  corrosivum 
tutius-copiosiusque  exhibendi,  1778. 

Muriated  quicksilver  is  given  in  either  of  the 
ways  above  described,  not  only  in  lues  venerea,  but 
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in  a  great  variety  of  other  disorders,  and  particu- 
larly in  cutaneous  diseases,  old  ulcers,  scrophulous 
and  cancerous  sores  (Whytt.  Gooch)  chronic  rheu- 
matism, arthritis,  ,&c.  It  is  applied  topically,  as  a 
collyrium,  in  venereal  ophthal.mies ;  as  a  gargle,  in 
venereal  sore  throats ;  as  an  injection,  in  gonor- 
rhoea ;  as  a  wash  and  bath,  in  the  itch  and  other  cu- 
taneous diseases ;  and  lastly,  as  a  clyster,  in  cases 
where  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  bear  it.  {Van 
Home). 

The  Aqua  Ophtkalmica  Mercurialis  of  the  foreign 
dispensatories,  consists  of  one  grain  of  muriated 
quicksilver,  dissolved  in  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
distilled  water. 

^[  The  Aqua  Phagedienica  of  the  old  pharma- 
copoeias, was  made  by  adding  half  a  drachm  of  this 
mercurial  salt  to  a  pint  of  lime  water.  In  this  prepa- 
ration, greatest  part  of  the  muriated  quicksilver  is 
decompounded.  It  is  a  bad  composition,  and  is 
deservedly  thrown  out  of  the  late  improved  pharma- 
copoeias. It  is  still  employed  abroad  as  a  wash 
for  foul  ulcers,  whether  venereal  or  not;  but  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  may  in  all  cases 
be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  a  weak  solution 
of  muriated  quicksilver  in  distilled  water. 

For  other  observations  on  the  employment  of 
muriated  quicksilver,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
works  of  Turner,  Fan  Swieten,  de  Haen,  Pringle, 
John  Hunter,  Bell,  and  Mr.  John  Pearson;  to 
Storclis  Annus  medicus  secundus,  Lochei's  Obser- 
vationes  practice,  1762,  Buchier  de  mercurii  subli- 
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mati  corrosivi  usu  medico  interno,  1758.  Le  Begue 
de  Presle  de  l'usage  interne  du  mercure  sublime  cor- 
rosif,  1763  ;  and,  lastly,  to  Gardanes  Recherches 
pratiques,  &c.  1772. 

^[  (b)  Hydrargyria  ace  talus,  Ph.  Lond.  Acetis 
Hydrargyria  Ph.  Ed.  Hydrargyrum  acetatum,  Ph. 
Eblan.  Acetated  Quicksilver.  Acetite  of  Quick- 
silver. According  to  the  formula  of  the  London  col- 
lege, this  preparation  is  obtained  by  dissolving  -Ub. 
of  quicksilver  in  an  equal  weight  of  diluted  nitrous 
acid,  and  then  adding  to  the  solution  3  ounces  of 
acetated  kali  (acetite  of  potass)  dissolved  in  2 
pounds  of  tepid  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  is 
acetated  quicksilver,  which  is  to  be  first  washed 
with  cold  water  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  distilled  water  boiling  hot.  This 
liquor  being  filtered  through  paper,  is  set  aside  to 
crystallize.  The  Dublin  formula  is  nearly  the  same; 
but  the  proportions  are  different  in  the  Ed.  phar- 
macopoeia ;  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularize,  as  this  mercurial  preparation  is  sel- 
dom prescribed,  calomel  being  in  all  cases  prefer- 
able. It  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with.  Dose, 
from  1  grain  to  3  or  4  grains. 


Among  the  mercurial  preparations  there  remains 
yet  to  be  noticed  the 

(c)  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrati,  Ph.  Lond. 
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ct  Eblan.  Unguentum  Nitratis  Hydrargyri  fortius, 
Ph.  Ed.  (Unguentum  Citrinum)  Ointment  of 
Nitrated  Quicksilver.  Stronger  Ointment  of  Ni- 
trate of  Quicksilver  (Yellow  Ointment).  Obtained^ 
according  to  the  Lond.  and  Dublin  pharmaco- 
poeias, by  dissolving  1  part  of  quicksilver  in  two 
parts  of  nitrous  acid,  and  then  mixing  with  the 
solution,  while  it  is  yet  hot,  12  parts  of  hog's  lard, 
previously  melted,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming 
stiff.  In  the  Edinburgh  formula  there  are  9  parts 
of  olive-oil  and  3  parts  of  hog's  lard  to  1  part  ot 
quicksilver  and  2  parts  of  nitrous  acid.  The 
Unguentum  Nitratis  Hydrargyri  milius,  Ph.  Ed. 
is  prepared  with  a  triple  quantity  of  oil  and 
hog's  lard.  It  is  chiefly  used  against  inflamed 
and  ulcerated  eyelids,  to  which  it  is  applied,  in 
very  small  quantities,  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil. 
Also  in  tinea  capitis  and  other  crustaceous  erup- 
tions. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  quicksilver,  notice 
has  been  taken  of  all  those  preparations  which  are  in 
most  estimation  and  in  general  use.  There  are  se- 
veral, however,  which  have  purposely  been  passed  by, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  catalogue  is  already  too 
crouded  without  them.  Those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  preparations  which  have  been 
here  omitted,  will  find  them  in  Schwediaurs  Table 
of  the  Preparations  of  Mercury,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Venereal  Disease,  17Q4,  in  Baldinger  Historia 
Mercuru  et  Mercurialium  Medica,  1785.  See  also 
Gmehn  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  Vol.  n.  and  for 
excellent  practical  remarks  on  the  relative  medicinal 
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powers  of  the  different  mercurial  preparations,  see 
Mr.  John  Pearson  s  Observations  on  the  Effects  of 
Various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in  the  cur« 
of  the  Lues  Venerea. 


EXPECTORANTS. 


(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

f  Oniscus  Asellus.    (Millepeda)  Woodlouse. 
Mel.  Honey. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Allium  sativum.  Garlick. 

Ammoxiacum.    Gum  Ammoniac. 
Ar  vm  maculatum.  Wakerobin. 

Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.  Ipecacuanha. 
%  Colchicum  autumnale%    Meadow  Saffron* 
^[Copaifera  officinalis.    Balsam  of  Copaiva. 

Ferula  asa fcetida.    Assa  fostida. 

Myrrha.  Myrrh. 

Nicotian  a  Tabacum.  Tobacco. 

Polygala  Senega.  Seneka. 

Scilla  maritima.  Squill. 
^[Styrax  Benzoe.  Benzoin. 
1F  officinalis.  Storax. 

Toluifera  BaUamum.    .Balsam  of  Tolu. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Axtimonium  ejusque  praeparata.    Antimony  and  its  prena. 
rations.  r  r 

Hydraroyrus.  'Quicksilver. 
%  AspiiALTVM.  Jewspitch. 


Liquor  ^Ethereus  Vitriolicus,  Ph.  Eblan. 

Vitru.lir-  V  1 1  ,o  , T  :.  


Vitriolic  Ethereal  Liquor.' 
L  2 
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C.  Expectorants  or  Anacathartics  are  substan- 
ces which  are  prescribed  to  promote  the  ejection 
of  mucous  or  purulent  matter  from  the  lungs.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  much  employed  in  asthma,  ca- 
tarrh, pneumonia  and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Some 
of  them  are  suited  to  some  forms  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease ;  others  to  other  forms.  Many  of  them  which 
are  of  a  stimulant  nature,  are  inadmissible  while 
active  inflammation  subsists ;  and  most  of  them  on 
account  of  their  nauseating  and  purgative  tendency, 
require  email  doses  of  opiates  to  be  joined  with 
them. 

(l)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

«[[  Oniscus  Asellus.  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed/  Insecta 
aptera  (Millepeda).  "  The  Wood-louse  or  Slater. 
This  insect  was  formerly  prescribed  in  humoral 
asthma,  (Mayerne)  hooping  cough  {Willis)  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases;  but  it  is  now  quite  out 
of  use  either  as  an  expectorant  or  diuretic.  Dose 
20  or  30  grains. 

Woodlice  are  prepared  for  medicinal  use,  by 
putting  them  into  a  thin  canvas  bag,  and  hanging 
them  over  the  steams  of  spirit  of  wine,  made  hot, 
till  they  are  killed  and  become  friable. 

%  Mel.  Honey.  (See  p.  52).  Usually  con- 
sidered as  an  expectorant,  but  seldom  serviceable, 
often  hurtful,  when  prescribed  as  such.  For  mel 
acetaium  see  Diaphoretics. 
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(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Allium  sativum.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Li- 
liacese.  Sicily.  (Radix).  Garlick.  Given  raw, 
or  boiled  with  milk  or  broth,  in  pituitous  asthma 
and  catarrh.  (Mead.  Rosenstein).  The  Syrupus 
Allii  of  the  Swedish  pharmacopoeia,  is  made  by 
steeping  in  a  covered  vessel,  a  pound  of  fresh  gar- 
lick,  bruised  in  2  pounds  of  hot  water,  and  after- 
wards adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to 
the  strained  liquor.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  drachms.  There  is  a  similar  preparation  in 
the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia. 

Ammoniacum.  Gummi-resina.  Gum  Ammo- 
niacum.  The  plant  which  yields  this  gum  resin, 
remains  yet  unknown.  It  is  brought  to  us  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  from  ./Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa.  This  gum-resin  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  expectorants  in  the  whole  materia 
medica.  It  is  only  surpassed  by  the  squill  in  some 
cases,  and  by  assa  foetida  in  others.  It  is  prescribed 
in  asthmas,  in  chronic  catarrhs,  in  the  hooping 
cough,  peripneumonia  notha,  and  in  some  stages 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  It  is  given  either  in  the 
form  of  a  milky  liquor,  made  by  triturating  it  with 
water,  or  in  pills.  In  the  former  mode  it  is  fre- 
quently joined  with  oxymel  of  squill,  with  tartarised 
antimony,  with  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  &c. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  combined  with  the  fresh  or  dried 
squill,  with  assa  foetida,  with  myrrh,  Sec.  Dose, 
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ten  grainsto  half  a  drachm.  The  Lac  Ammoniaci, 
Ph.  Lond.  (ammoniacum-milk)  consists  of  two 
drachms  of  ammoniacum  triturated  with  half  a  pint 
of  water.  Dose,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 

This  gum- resin  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pilula- 
ScillcPyVh.  Lond.  Ed.  et  EbL  and  in  the  Emplastrum 
Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro,  Ph.  Lond.  and  £m- 
plastrum  gummo&um,  Ph.  Ed. 

In  large  doses  ammoniacum  purges ;  hence, 
when  it  is  prescribed  as  an  expectorant,  it  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated. 
It  is  not  proper  where  there  is  much  inflammation, 
for  then  it  irritates  without  unloading  the  lungs. 

Arum  maculatum.,  Gynandria  Polyandria.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnceus  (the  Son)  and  Stokes  in  Wither- 
ing, it  belongs  to  JVJoncecia  Monandria  Piperitae. 
Indigenous.  (Radix).  Wake  Robin,  or  Cuckow 
Pint.  The  fresh  root  of  this  plant  has  been  pre- 
scribed with  advantage  in  humoral  asthmas.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day.  It  is  generally  combined  with 
gum  arabic  or  some  other  mucilage,  which  blunts 
and  moderates  its  acrimony.  When  given  in  a 
solid  form,  the  patient  should  dilute  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  bailey  or  gruel.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of 
exhibiting  it,  is  to  triturate  it,  after  the  manner 
of  Lewis  (Dispensatory,  p.  60S,  fourth  edition) 
with  gum  arabic  and  water,  so  as  to  form  an  emul- 
sion. 
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The  Conserva  Ari,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  beating 
tip  the  fresh  root  with  three  times  its  weight  of  fine 
sugar.  Dose,  thirty  grains  to  a  dram.  The  dried, 
root  possesses  little  or  no  virtue. 

CalliCoCca  Ipecacuanha.  Brotero.  (CephaeliS 
Ipecacuanha  Wildenoiv).  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Aggregatae.  Brazil.  (Ipecacuanha.  Radix).  Ipe- 
cacuanha. Given  in  small  doses  of  2  or  3  grains, 
ipecacuanha  operates  beneficially  as  an  expectorant 
in  asthma,  hooping-cough,  and  other  pulmonary 
affections.  An  infusion  of  the  root,  saturated  with 
sugar,  is  a  useful  formula  for  children.  See  Eme- 
tics. 

^[  Colchicum  autumnale.  Hexandria  Trigynia 
Liliaceae.  Indigenous.  (Radix).  Meadow  Saffron. 
Has  been  given  with  good  effect  in  humoral  asth- 
mas. (Slorck).  The  Oxymel  Colchici,  Ph.  Lond- 
is  made  by  steeping  one  ounce  of  the  sliced  root  in 
one  pint  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  adding  to  the  li- 
quor filtered  and  expressed  from  the  root,  two 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boiling  the  whole  to  a  proper 
thickness.  Dose,  one  or  two  drachms.  The  Syrupus 
Colchici  autumnalis,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  macerat- 
ing 1  ounce  of  this  root  in  ]6  ounces  of  vinegar, 
and  afterwards  adding  to  the  filtered  liquor  twenty- 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  and  boiling  it  to  the  consis- 
tence of  a  syrup.  It  may  be  given  in  the  same 
quantities  as  the  oxymel.  As  the  active  particles 
of  the  colchicum  are  of  a  volatile  nature,  the  boiling 
in  both  these  preparations  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided.  They  must  always  vary  in  strength  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  coction.  Is 
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it  owing  to  this  circumstance,  or  to  a  variation  of 
activity  in  the' root,  from  a  difference  of  soil  and  si- 
tuation, that  the  results  of  the  trials  with  it  have 
been  so  different  in  different  hands  ?  That  it  natu- 
rally possesses  great  acrimony,  we  have  incontestible 
proof;  hence  considerable  caution  is  necessary  in 
using  it.  At  first,  the  dose  may  be  a  drachm  of  the 
oxymel  or  syrup,  taken  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  some 
aromatic  water,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  After  a  lit- 
tle time,  the  quantity  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  or 
quadruplicated,  according  to  its  effects.  As  the 
dose  is  increased,  the  intervals  between  the  repeti- 
tions should  be  lengthened,  as  large  doses  have 
sometimes  a  very  sedative  effect.  After  all,  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  it,  we  are  induced  to 
think  it  inferior,  both  as  an  expectorant  and  diure- 
tic, to  the  squill,  and  therefore  set  it  aside  as  su- 
perfluous. Storck  Libellus  de  Colchici  autumna- 
lis  radice,  1763.  Ehrmann  de  Colchico  autum- 
rtali,  1772,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  Baldingers 
Sylloge  Opusculorum  argument!  Medico-Praetici, 
Vol.  V. 

^[  Copaifera  officinalis.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Dumosas.  Arbor.  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  (Balsamum  copaivae).  Balsam  of 
Copaiva.  The  observations  on  the  use  of  the 
Toluifera  Balsamum,  as  an  expectorant,  will 
apply  here.  To  that  article  therefore  the  reader 
is  referred. 

Ferula  Assa  fcetida.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Urn- 
beliatas.  Persia.  (Assa  fcetida.  Gummi-resina). 
Assa  fcetida.    The  juice  which   flows  from  the 
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wounded  root,  inspissated  and  concreted  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  This  gum-resinous  concrete  is 
an  excellent  expectorant  in  asthmatic  cases,  and 
has  been  prescribed  with  good  effect  in  the  hooping- 
cough  and  croup.  From  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  are  given  for  a  dose,  either  in  pills  or  tritu- 
rated with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  milky  liquor.  On 
account  of  its  stimulant  properties,  it  is  often  useful 
to  join  antimonials  with  it.  This  gum-resin  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  Pilule  Galbani  compositor,  Ph. 
Lond.  the  PiluUe  Asce  Fottidce  compos/he,  Ph.  Ed. 
(formerly  called  Pilulaa  Gummosae)  and  the  Em- 
plastrum  Asce  Fcelidce,  Ph.  Ed.  The  other  offici- 
nal preparations  from  this  drug,  are,  the  Lac  Asa 
Foetid*,  Ph.  Lond.  which  is  made  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  ammo- 
niacum-milk: ;  dose,  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  ;  the 
Tinctura  Asa  Foetid*  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  of 
which  one  or  two  drachms  are  given  for  a  dose  ;  and 
the  Spiritus  Ammonia  Fcetidus,  Ph.  Lond.  Alhohol 
Ammoniatum  Fcctidum,  Ph.  Ed.  Sp.  Alcali  Volatilis 
Fostidus,  Ph.  Eblan.  of  which  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
drops  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  Of  all  these  prepa- 
rations the  composition  and  doses  will  hereafter  be 
mentioned  under  Stimulants  and  Antispasmodics, 

Lichen  Islandicus.  Iceland  Liverwort.  Iceland 
Moss.    See  Demulcents. 

Myrrha.    Gum  Myrrh.    See  Tonics. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum.  (see  p.  120).  Tobacco. 
When  tobacco  is  used  as  an  expectorant,  it  should 
be  deprived  of  its  saline  matter,  and  more  espe- 
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pecially  of  its  volatile  acrimonious  oil,  otherwise  it 
proves  too  irritating  for  many  pulmonary  diseases. 
It  is  deprived  of  these  irritating  particles  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Extractum  Nicotian*  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.    This  is  made  by  macerating  the 
dried  leaves  for  one  night  in  six  times  their  weight  of 
water,  and  turning  them  out  the  next  morning  upon 
a  sieve,  that  the  water  may  drain  from  them.  The 
leaves,  thus  washed  and  macerated,  are  then  boiled 
very  briskly  in  ten  times  their  weight  of  pure  water, 
till  half  is  evaporated,  when  the  decoction  is  strained. 
(The  clarification  with  the  white  of  eggs  is  an  un- 
necessary trouble).    Lastly,  this  decoction  is  after- 
wards inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract ; 
which  has  been  given  with  good  effect  in  pituitous 
asthmas,  chronic  catarrhs,  hooping  cough,  and  in 
some  cases  of  phthisis.  (Schnh.  Rosenstein.  Cullen). 
Dose  from  one  to  3  or  4  grains.  '  The  Syrupus  Ni- 
cotians of  the  Dispensatorium  Fuldense  is  made  by 
boiling  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco  leaves  in  six  oun- 
ces of  water  for  one  hour.    This  first  decoction 
being  poured  off  and  thrown  away  as  useless,  to 
the  remaining  tobacco-leaves  are  added  one  ounce 
of  liquorice  root  and  12  ounces  of  boiling  water. 
These  are  boiled  together  till  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  water  has  evaporated,  when  8  ounces  of 
honey  are  added  to  the  expressed  and  filtered  liquor; 
after  which  the  whole  is  boiled  down  to  the  consis- 
tence of  a  syrup.    Dose,  to  children  from  one  to  . 
two  drachms ;    to  adults,  from  three  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce.    For  other  observations  on  tobacco, 
see  Diuretics. 


Pulygala  Senega.    Diadelphia  Octandria.  Lo- 
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Inentaceae.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  (Seneka.  Radix). 
Seneka,  or  Rattle-snake  Root.  This  root  is  fre- 
quently employed  with  advantage  in  pleurisies,  pe- 
ripneumonies,  humoral  asthmas  and  croup.  (Ar- 
cher). In  the  first  two  disorders,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  it  should  not  be  adminis- 
tered until  the  inflammation  has  been  abated  bv 
venesection  and  other  means.  (Tennent,  Bouvart, 
Perc'wal),  The  best  mode  of  prescribing  it  is  in 
decoction.  In  the  Decoctum  Senekte,  Ph.  Ed.  the 
proportions  are  one  ounce  of  the  root  to  two  pounds 
of  water,  boiled  down  to  sixteen  ounces.  Of  this, 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  may  be  given 
every  second  or  third  hour.  It  commonly  operates 
both  by  expectoration  and  urine.  When  it  purges, 
the  ,dose  should  be  diminished :  and  if,  notwith- 
standing,  it  should  continue  to  pass  off  too  readily 
by  the  bowels,  it  should  be  discontinued.  Where 
there  is  much  febrile  affection,  an  antimonial,  such 
as  the  vinum  antimonii,  may  be  advantageously 
joined  with  it ;  but  in  very  small  quantity,  as  the 
decoction  itself  in  some  constitutions  produces  nau- 
sea and  sickness ;  which,  however,  may  generally 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  some  syrup  of 
white  poppy,  or  a  small  quantity  of  the  tinct.  opii 
camphorata.  TennenCs  Physical  Disquisitions,  1  738, 
Linnceus  de  Senega  in  Amaenitat.  Acad.  Vol.  II. 
For  other  remarks  on  this  root,  see  Diuretics  and 
Diaphoretics. 

Scilla  maritima.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Lu 
Haceae.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy.  (Radix).  Squill. 
The  bulbous  root  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  most 

7  ' 
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useful  expectorants  in  the  materia  medica ;  yet  it  . 
often  fails  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  practitioners, 
from  one  or  other  of  the  following  cases,  viz.  First, 
owing  to  some  improper  condition  of  the  patient ; 
secondly,  owing  to  a  depravation  of  the  drug  by 
long  keeping  or  pharmaceutical  treatment;  and, 
thirdly,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  combining  it 
with  suitable  auxiliaries.  As  to  the  first  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, viz.  the  particular  condition  of  the 
patient,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  moment  than  is 
commonly  apprehended.  The  squill  root  possesses 
great  acrimony,*  and  stimulates  powerfully ;  so 
that  where  there  is  much  febrile  or  inflammatory 
affection,  or  great  irritability,  it  only  renders  the 
cough  more  frequent,  and  oppresses  instead  of  un- 
loading the  lungs.  In  pleuritic,  peripneumonia 
and  catarrhal  cases,  when  given  under  the  forbid- 
ding conditions  just  mentioned,  we  have  known  it 
to  exasperate  the  fever,  and  bring  on  strangury  and 
spitting  of  blood.  It  is  therefore  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  operation  of  this  medicine, 
that  inflammation  and  fever  be  for  the  most  part  if 
subdued  previously  to  its  exhibition  ;  and  if  great 
irritability  prevail,  that  such  other  substances  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  are  suited  to 


*  In  proof  of  the  acrimonious  quality  of  this  vegetable,  maybe 
mentioned  the  case  related,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  Juillet,  1799) 
of  a  person  who  after  handling  some  fresh  squills  had  an  itching 
succeeded  by  very  acute  pains,  in  his  hands  and  all  along  his  arm. 
An  itching  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  an  eruption  (a  species  of 
urticaria)  often  takes  place  during  its  internal  exhibition ;  and  con- 
vulsions (T/ssol )  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
(QuarinJ  have  sometimes  occurred  where  it  has  beea  over- 
dosed. 
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lessen  or  remove  that  unfavourable  condition  of  the, 
patient.  The  first  is  to  be  effected  by  venesection, 
antimonials,  and  other  evacuants;  and  to  acconv 
-plish  the  latter,  camphor  and  opium  may  be  em- 
ployed. By  due  attention  to  these  precautions,  the 
squill  root  may  be  administered  with  the  best  suc- 
cess in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  provided  it  be 
assisted  by  plentiful  dilution  with  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, a  point  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  ordi- 
nary practice. 

Squill  is  not  only  useful  in  certain  stages  and 
conditions  of  pleurisy,  peripneuinony,  and  catarrh, 
but  also  in  a  great  variety  of  other  pulmonary  disea- 
ses, and  especially  asthma  and  hooping-cough. 

A  second  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  drug  in  many 
hands,  is  its  depravation  by  long  keeping  or  by 
pharmaceutical  treatment. 

Without  great  care,  the  raw  root  becomes 
musty  or  putrid  by  long  keeping,  and  when  in  that 
state  it  is  evident  it  must  be  quite  unfit  for  medici- 
nal use.*  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exsiccation  be 
not  conducted  slowly  and  with  a  gentle  heat,  or,  if 
roots  which  have  been  injured  in  being  brought 
from  abroad,  or  spoiled  by  being  kept  in  an  impro- 
per situation,  happen  to  be  made  use  of,  then  the 

*  Could  this  depravation  be  prevented  by  triturating  the  squill, 
immediately  after  its  exsiccation,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
common  salt,  (muriate  of  soda)  likewise  previously  exsiccated. 
In  assigning  the  doses  of  this  squill-powder  due  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  weight  of  tfie  muriate  of  soda. 
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dried  drug  will  be  bad.  Thus  it  is  (either  from 
applying  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  drying, 
or  from  the  roots  being  damaged  before  the  drying) 
that  the  exsiccated  squill  often  disappoints  the  pre- 
pcriber.  Yet,  when  good  roots  are  selected,  and  the 
exsiccation  is  conducted  with  caution,  the  dried  is,  for 
all  medical  purposes,  far  preferable  to  the  raw  drug. 
In  like  manner,  the  squill  is  often  impaired  by  too 
much  heat  in  the  boiling  of  the  oxymel.  This  cir- 
stance,  added  to  the  tendency  which  this  honied 
preparation  has  to  ferment  in  warm  weather,  ac- 
counts for  the  uncertainty  of  operation  which  has 
been  sometimes  observed  in  the  use  of  the  oxymel 

Still  33. 

A  third  cause  of  failure  in  the  exhibition  of 
«quill,  is  a  neglect  to  combine  it  with  suitable  aux- 
iliaries.   Thus,  where  there  is  any  febrile  affection, 
it  seldom  succeeds  unless  neutral  salts  are  added 
to  it,  and  copious  dilution  with  mucilaginous  li- 
quors is  enjoined.    Our  method,  in  these  cases,  is 
to  direct  the  dried  squill  to  be  triturated  to  a  pow- 
der with  nitre  or  vitriolated  kali,  and  to  be  taken 
in  a  large  draught  of  decoction  of  barley.  We 
have  already  hinted  at  other  additions  to  it,  such  as 
camphor  and  opium,  where  instead  of  inflammation, 
there  is  great  irritability.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
asthmas,  attended  with  corpulency  and  a  cachectic 
condition,  mercurials  are  added   with  advantage. 
In  these  cases  (as  well  as  in  dropsies)  triturated 
quicksilver  is  commonly  employed  ;  but  of  all  the 
mercurial  preparations  we  have  found  calomel  in 
small  quantities  to  promote   most  effectually  the 
operation  of  the  squill.    For  this  purpose  we  give 
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half  a  grain  of  calomel  and  one  or  two  grains  of 
dried  squill,  with  three  grains  of  aromatic  powder, 
made  into  two  pills,  twice,  or  if  the  symptoms  are 
urgent,  thrice  in  the  space  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours. 

The  fresh  or  raw  root  is  given  in  doses  of  five  to 
fifteen  grains;  the  dried  root  in  doses  of  one  to  five 
grains. 

In  our  pharmacopoeias,  we  have  the  following 
preparations  of  this  root,  viz.  the  Conserva  Scillce, 
Ph.  Lond.  which  consists  of  one  part  of  fresh  squill 
and  five  parts  of  fine  sugar.    Dose,  from  ]  5  grains 
to  half  a  drachm.    Pilulce  Scilla?,  Ph.  Lond/  and 
Piluhe  Scillitica,  Ph.  Eblan.  which  consist  of  one 
part  of  dried  squill,  ginger  and  soap,  each,  three 
parts,  ammoniacum  two  parts,  beaten  up  with  syrup 
of  ginger.    The  Piluhe  Scillilica,  Ph.  Ed.  are  com- 
posed  of  dried  squill  one  part,  gum  ammoniacum, 
lesser  cardamom-seeds,   and  extract  of  liquorice, 
each  three  parts,  beaten   up  with  simple  syrup. 
The  pills  of  either  pharmacopoeias,  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  grains.     The  Acetum 
Scilla,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  macerating  for  twenty- 
four  hours,   with  a  gentle    heat,  one  pound  of 
dried  squill  in  six  pints  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
adding  to  the  expressed  liquor  half  a  pint  of  proof 
spirit.    Half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  is  a  common 
dose.    It  is  stronger  than  the  Acetum  Sci/U  mariti- 
ma,  Ph.  Ed.  which  is  made  by  macerating  for  seven 
%s,  two  ounces  of  the  dried  root  in  two  pounds  and 
1  half  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  afterwards  adding  to  the 
expressed  liquor  3  ounces  of  alkohol.    One  or  two 
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drachms  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  The  proportions 
in  the  Acetiim  Scilliticum,  Ph.  Eblan.  are,  dried 
squill  half  a  pound,  vinegar  three  pounds,  proof 
spirit  four  ounces.  The  maceration  is  continued 
for  four  days. 

%  The  Mel  Scillc,  Ph.  Lond.  Mel  Scillitkum,  Ph. 
Eblan.  is  made  by  boiling  three  pounds  honey  and 
two  pints  tincture  of  squill,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup.  Dose,  a  drachm.  This  preparation  may 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Oxymel  Scillee,  Ph.  Lond. 
is  prepared  by  boiling  three  pounds  honey  with  two 
pints  vinegar  of  squill.  Dose,  from  one  to  two 
drachms.  Of  the  honied  preparations  of  this  and 
other  drugs,  it  may  be  remarked.,  that  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  spoil  by  long  keeping,  and,  in  respect  of. 
efficacy,  have  no  advantage  whatever  over  the  sac- 
charine compositions,  we  are  surprised  to  see  so  much 
partiality  for  them  among  our  countrymen.  Honey, 
so  far  from  favouring,  frequently  thwarts  the  opera- 
tion of  the  squill,  in  consequence  of  its  heating  and 
irritating  effects.  Howsoever  highly  it  might  for- 
merly be  esteemed  as  a  pectoral,  when  its  nature  and 
action  were  not  properly  understood,  honey  has 
now  justly  fallen  into  disuse  in  pulmonary  diseases, 
with  most  physicians  of  the  present  day.  Accord- 
ingly the  Edinburgh  college  has  rejected  all  the  old 
honied  preparations,  and  substituted  saccharine  pre- 
parations or  syrups  in  their  stead.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  there  is  no  mel  scillae,  no  oxy- 
mel scillae,  but  in  their  place  a  Syrupus  Saillcv  mari- 
time, which  is  made  by  dissolving  with  a  gentle 
heat  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  fine  sugar  in  two 
pounds  of  vinegar  of  squill.    One  or  two  drachms 
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of  this  may  be  given  for  a  dose.    The  last  prepara- 
tion of  this  drug  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the 
Tinctura  Scilla,  Ph.  Lond.  an  elegant  and  effica- 
cious composition.    It  is  made  by  digesting,  for 
eight  days,  four  ounces  of  dried  squill  in  two  pints 
of  proof  spirit.    Dose,  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops. 
It  is  more  used  as  a  diuretic  than  as  an  expectorant. 
In  the  Tinctura  Scilla,  Ph.  Eblan.  the  proportions 
are  dried  squill  four  ounces,  proof  spirit  two  pounds, 
digested  together  for  seven  days.    The  Extractum 
Scilla  of  the  foreign  dispensatories  is  a  preparation  of 
little  activity.    Wagner  de  Scilla  apud  Nailer.  Dis- 
put.  Vol.  II,  Sculze  ibidem.    Ludivig  Adversaria, 
Vol.  ii.  Quarin  Animad.  Pract.  Cap.  vn  et  vin. 
For  other  remarks  on  Squill,  see  Diuretics. 

Styrax  Benzoe.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Bicor- 
nes.  Arbor.  In  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  (Benzoe.  Benzoinum, 
Assa  dulcis).  Benzoin  or  Benjamin.  The  balsam 
itself,  in  the  state  in  which  we  receive  it  from 
abroad,  is  seldom  employed  internally  ;  but  the  es- 
sential salt  or  acid  obtained  by  sublimation  is  ad- 
ministered internally,  in  asthma  and  other  pulmo- 
nary affections.  This  sublimated  acid  of  benzoin 
is  the  Flores  Benzoes,  Ph.  Lond.  Acidum  Benzoicum 
Ph.  Ed.  and  Sal  Bentoini,  Ph.  Eblan.  '  From  five 
to  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  in  the  cases 
abovementioned.  In  larger  doses  it  stimulates  con- 
siderably, and  generally  it  does  more  harm  than  good 
where  there  is  inflammation  or  great  irritability!  It 
seems  to  act  rather  as  an  antispasmodic  than  as  an  ex- 
pectorant.   Its  place,  in  most  instances,  may  be 
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better  supplied  by  camphor.     See  Antispasmo- 
dics. 

This  balsam  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Tinctura  Ben- 
zbes  composite,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  (formerly  called 
Balsamum  Traumaticum)  which  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
external  application.  See  Stimulants.  And  the 
essential  salt  or  acid  enters  into  the  Tinctura  Opii 
Camphorata,  Ph.  Lond.  and  the  Tinctura  Opii  Am- 
moniata  Ph. Ed.  (formerly  called  Elixir  Paregoricum) 
the  composition  of  which  is  particularised  under 
the  article  opium.  They  are  given  in  doses  of  a 
drachm,  in  asthmatic  affections,  chronic  catarrhs, 
and  phthisical  cases. 

Stykax  officinalis.  Class  and  natural  order, 
as  the  last.  ^Ethiopia,  Palestine,  and  Southern  parts 
of  Europe.  (Balsamum)  Storax.  This  balsamic 
substance  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  pectoralJ 
but  is  now  very  generally  rejected  as  such.  DoseJ 
ten  or  fifteen  grains.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  TincM 
tura  Benzaes  composita,  Ph.  Lond. 

Toluifeka  Balsamum.  Decandria  Monogynui. 
Lomentacea?.  Arbor.  In  the  province  of  Toluj 
in  South  America.  (Balsamum  tolutanum.  LiquoH 
balsamicus  ex  arbore  sauciata  stillans).  Balsam  of 
Tolu.  A  balsamic  liquor  flowing  from  the  wounded 
tree. '  On  account  of  its  heating  and  stimulating 
properties,  this,  like  all  the  other  balsams,  can  sel- 
dom be  used  with  propriety  as  an  expectorant.  If 
it  is  suited  to  any  pulmonary  diseases,  it  is  to  such 
as  are  unattended  with  fever  and  inflammation,, 
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From  fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  drops,  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg  or  gum  arabic  and  water, 
may  be  given  for  a  dose.    The  Tinctura  Balsami 
Tolutani,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.    Tinctura  Toluifercc 
Balsami,  Ph.  Ed.  are  seldom  used  as  expectorants. 
See  Stimulants,  where  their  composition  is  noti- 
ced.   The  Syrupus  Tolutanus,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly 
called  Syrupus  Balsamicus)  is  made  by  boiling  eight, 
ounces  of  the  balsam  in  three  pints  of  water,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  afterwards  adding  to  the  filtrated 
liquor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar.    Syrupus  Tolui- 
ferce  Balsami,  Ph.  Ed.  is  prepared  by  mixing  one 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu  with  two 
pounds  of  common  syrup.    Dose  of  either  prepara- 
tion one  or  two  drachms. 

Tussilago  Farfara.  Coltsfoot.  See  Demul- 
cents. 


(3)  From  the,  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Antimonium.  (Stibium).  Antimony.  For  ge- 
neral observations  on  this  metallic  substance,  see 
Diaphoretics,  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  We 
notice  of  two  of  its  preparations  only,  viz.  (l)  Sul- 
phur Autimonii  pracipitatum,  Ph  Lond.  Sulphuretvm 
Antimonii  Pr<ecipitatumyVh.  Ed.  Sulphur  Stibia-, 
turn  Rufum,  Ph.  Eblan.  Precipitated  Sulphur  of 
Antimony.  Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony 
Golden- coloured  Stibiated  Sulphur.  (formerly 
called  Sulphur  Auratum  Antimonii)  which  is  made 
by  boiling  antimony  (sulphuret  of  antimony)  redu- 
ced to  powder,  in  a  strong  ley  of  pure  kali  (water 
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of  potass)  and  then  gradually  dropping  into  the 
strained  liquor  as  much  diluted  vitrolic  acid  (sul- 
phuric acid)  as  is  sufficient  for  precipitating  the  sul- 
phurated metal,  which  is  afterwards  washed  with  hot 
water.  The  alkali  unites,  during  the  boiling  with  the 
antimony,  (sulphuret  of  antimony)  and  forms  with  it  a 
hepar,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  water  employed  in  the 
decoction,  but  is  decompounded  on  the  addition  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid)  which  seizes  the 
kali  (potass)  whereupon  the  sulphur  that  was  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  antimony,  ceases  to  be  so- 
luble in  the  water,  and  accordingly  falls  down  to 
the  bottom  along  with  some  of  the  metallic  particles. 
This  preparation  differs  from  crude  antimony  (i.  e. 
native  sulphuret  of  antimony)  in  as  much  as  the 
metal  is  here  not  united  with  the  sulphur  in  a  re- 
guline  state,  but  in  the  state  of  an  imperfect  oxyd. 
Precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony  is  given  in  asthma 
and  other  pulmonary  disorders  to  promote  expecto- 
ration, in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains.  In 
larger  quantities,  it  causes  sickness  and  vomiting. 
It  is  an  uncertain  preparation;  and  perhaps  its  place 
may  at  all  times  be  better  supplied  by  tartarized 
antimony. 

*|y  Sulphur  Stibiatwm  Fuscum,  Ph.  Eblan.  Brown 
Stibiated  Sulphur  (Kermes  Minerale.  Pulvis  Car- 
thusianorum).  This  preparation  is  analogous  to 
the  preceding.  ,It  is  made  by  boiling  antimony 
(sulphuret  of  antimony)  reduced  to  powder,  in  a 
strong  ley  of  mild  vegetable  nlkali  (carbonate  of 
potass)  then  filtrating  the  liquor,  and  letting  it 
stand  at  rest,  in  a  cool  place  to  deposit.    The  sedi- 
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inent  which  is  let  fall  is  the  kermes  minerale,  of 
which  the  closes  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  tartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Tarlris 
Antimonii)  Ph.  Ed.  Tartarian  Stibiatum,¥h.  Eblan. 
Tartarised  Antimony.  Tartrite  of  Antimony.  Sti- 
biated  Tartar.  (Tartarus  Emeticus).  Thisantimo- 
nial  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  oxyd  of  antimony  in 
a  solution  of  crystals  of  tartar  (supertartrite  of  pot- 
ass) in  water.  The  oxyd  employed  in  this  prepara- 
tion by  the  Lond.  and  Ed.  colleges  is  the  crocus 
antimonii,  that  which  is  employed  by  the"  Dublin 
college,  is  the  precipitated  calx  of  antimony.  It  has 
been  shown  by  recent  chemical  analysis  to  be  a 
triple  salt,  consisting  of  oxyd  of  antimony,  tartaric 
acid  and  potass.  According  to  whatsoever  formula 
tartarized  antimony  is  made,  it  is  \  preparation 
which,  in  small  dozes  (viz.  a  sixteenth,  an  eighth, 
cr  a  quarter  of  a  grain)  operates  powerfully  as  an 
expectorant  in  pulmonic  disorders  accompanied  with 
inflammation,  such  as  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  and 
catarrh.  It  'is  also  of  great  service  in  the  hooping 
cough  and  croup,  and  in  some  kinds  of  asthma.  It 
may  be  given  in  a  liquid  form,  in  conjunction  with 
camphor,  ammoniacum,  or  assa  fcetida.  For  other 
observations  on  tartarised  antimony,  see  Diapho- 
retics. 

Hydrargyria.  (See  p.  125).  Quicksilver. 
Some  of  the  preparations  of  this  metal,  such  as  the 
Vilulce  Hydrargyri  (p.  127)  and  Calomel  (p.  137) 
are  given  with  good  effect  to  promote  expectoration 
in  asthma  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  either  alone 
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or  in  conjunction  with  ammoniacum,  squill,  and 
antimonials.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  when 
quicksilver  is  employed  as  an  expectorant,  it  should 
be  in  small  doses,  viz.  about  five  grains  of  the 
triturated  preparation,  and  half  a  grain  of  calomel, 
or  submuriate  of  quicksilver. 

Zincum  vitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Suf- 
phas  Zinc,  Ph.  Ed.  (Vitriolum  Album)  Vitriolated 
Zinc.  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  (White  Vitriol)  In  nau- 
seating doses  this  metallic  salt  operates  as  an  ex- 
pectorant.   See  Emetics. 

^[  Asphaltum.  (Bitumen  Judaicum).  Jews 
Pitch.  This  bituminous  substance  has  been  given 
by  some  practitioners,  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains,  triturated  with  sugar,  in  some  pulmonary 
disorders  ;  but  this  practice  is,  in  our  opinion,  not 
very  commendable.  The  empyreumatic  oil,  Oleum 
Asphalti,  obtained  by  distilling  the  asphaltum  by 
itself,  is  a  medicine  of  more  note  ;  though  we  will 
not  assert  that,  as  an  expectorant,  it  is  of  more  ef- 
ficacy. On  account  of  its  stimulant  and  heating 
qualities,  it  certainly  cannot  be  proper  in  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  lungs ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  it  in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  by  Courcelles  (Acta  Societatis  Med.  Ilalni- 
ensis,  Vol.  II.)  Healde^  (on  the  use  of  oleum  as- 
phalti  in  ulcers  of  the  intestines,  lungs,  &c.  17^9) 
Lentin  (Memorabilia  circa  morbos  Clausthalensium, 
177Q)  and  others,  we  have  never  yet  been  induced  to 
prescribe  it  in  consumptive  cases,  from  a  persuasion 
t  at  it  coincides  in  its  general  qualities  with  the 
Cold  and  other  balsams.  Yet,  that  we  may  not 
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appear  to  under-rate  the  value  of  this  article  too 
much,  we  shall  here  insert  the  observations  which 
Dr.  Bang,  of  Copenhagen  has  made  upon  it  (Praxis 
Medica,  178Q).  The  oleum  asphalti,  says  this  au- 
thor, is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  first  place  among 
the  proper  antiphthisical  remedies.  In  some  instan- 
ces it  answered  very  well  (quibusdam  sufficientem 
opem  praestitit)  in  others  it  afforded  relief.  It  cor- 
rects the  bad  smell  of  the  sputum,  and  seems  to 
promote  its  discharge  from  the  lungs;  but  it  does 
no  good  where  the  voice  is  thick  or  hoarse,  with 
(much)  fever,  haemoptysis,  or  a  disposition  thereto  ; 
nor,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  Six  or  eight 
drops  may  be  given  night  and  morning  in  cold  water. 
It  shews  its  effects  in  a  few  days,  when,  if  its  ope- 
ration is  favourable,  it  may  be  continued  for  a  length 
of  time  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  laid  aside,  as  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  go  on  with  it  longer.  Other  prac- 
titioners give  this  medicine  in  larger  doses,  viz.  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  upon  a  lump  of  sugar,  or  mixed  up 
with  mucilage. 


JEther  vitriolicus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  JElher 
Sulphuricus,  Ph.  Ed.  Vitriolic  Ether.  Sulphuric 
Ether.  The  vapour  of  vitriolic  ether  (whether  pure 
or  impregnated  with  cicuta)  drawn  into  the  lungs 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  has  been  found  service- 
able in  cases  of  catarrh,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  hoop- 
ing cough  and  croup.  At  each  inhalation  2-  or  3 
teaspoonfuls  of  ether  are  used.  Medical  Facts  and 
Observations,  Vol.  vn.  Duncans  Annals  of  Me- 
dicine, Vol.  in.    Beddoes  Considerations,  Part  nr. 
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For  other  remarks  on  the  medical  uses  of  ether, 
see  Antispasmodics,  under  which  class  the  mode 
of  preparing  it  will  be  mentioned. 


D.  EMETICS. 


(])  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Chamomile. 
Callicocca    Ipecacuanha.  Ipecacuanha. 
Centaurea  benedicta.    Blessed  Thistle. 
Olea  Europcea.    Olive  Oil. 
Scilla  maritima.  Squill. 

(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Antimonii  quaedam  praeparata.  Certain  preparations  of  An- 
timony. 

Cuprum  vilriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sulphas  Cuprl, 
Ph.  Ed.  Vitriolated  Copper.    Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Zincum  vitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Zinci,  Ph.  Ed. 
Vitriolated  Zinc.   Sulphate  of  Zinc. 


1/0        evacuants.    V.  Emetics.        P.M.  C.I. 

Medicines  which  excite  vomiting  are  of  very  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  practice  of  physic.  Thev  not 
only  prove  beneficial  in  their  first  operation,  by 
bringing  away  from  the  stomach  indigested  food, 
mucus  and  sordes,  together  with  morbid  col- 
lections of  bile  ;  but  in  their  secondary  operation 
also,  by  promoting  perspiration,  in  febrile  diseases  ; 
by  favouring  expectoration  in  pulmonary  disorders  ; 
and  by  bringing  the  absorbents  into  action  in  cases 
of  glandular  and  lymphatic  obstruction.  In  full 
doses  they  are  particularly  serviceable  in  the  early 
stage'  of  typhus,  scarlatina  and  catarrhal  fever  or 
influenza,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  cynanche 
trachealis  or  croup.  When  administered  in  small 
doses,  so  as  not  to  excite  vomiting,  they  allay  ir- 
ritability, and  abate  inordinate  arterial  and  muscular 
action.  Hence  their  use.  when  administered  in  the 
manner  last  mentioned,  in  pulmonary  and  uterine 
haemorrhage,  in  spasmodic  asthma,  hooping  cough, 
and  dysentery.  Hoffman  de  Vomitor.  Usu,  1725. 
Roederer  Opuscula.  Fothergill  de  Emeticorum  Usu, 
1736,  see  his  collected  works. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  su- 
perflua.  Compositas  radiatae.  Indigenous  (Cha- 
msemelum.  Fiores)  Chamomile:  A  strong  infu- 
sion of  the  flowers,  taken  warm,  is  a  well  known 
emetic. 

Callicocca  'Ipecacuanha,  (see  p.  151)  Ipeca- 
cuanha. The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  well  known 
safe  and  efficacious  emetic.    Its  operation  is  neither 
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so  quick  nor  so  long  continued  as  that  of  tartarised 
antimony,  nor  does  it  pass  off  by  stool  so  readily  as 
that.  On  this  last  account,  it  is  preferable  in  many 
cases,  especially  when  there  is  no  fever,  to  anti- 
monial  vomits ;  but  in  febrile  and  bilious  cases, 
tartarised  antimony  answers  better.  It  is  given 
in  substance,  and  in  aqueous  and  vinous  -infusion. 
Of  the  powder,  the  dose  to  adults,  as  a  full  emetic, 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ;  to  children,  four  or 
five  grains :  to  infants  one  or  two  grains.  The 
aqueous  infusion,  Infusum  Ipecacuanha,  is  made  by 
steeping  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  powdered  root 
in  six  ounces  of  water.  Two  ounces  of  this  infu- 
sion are  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  This 
is  a  much  weaker  preparation  than  the  vinous  in- 
fusion, or  Vinum  Ipecacuanha,  Ph.  Lond.  which 
is  made  by  macerating  for  ten  days  one  ounce  of  the 
root  in  one  pint  of  white  wine.  Dose,  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  In  the  Dublin  pharmaco- 
poeia, the  proportions  are  one  ounce  of  ipecacuanha, 
to  one  pound  of  white  wine,  the  maceration  being 
continued  for  7  days.  In  the  Ed.  Ph.  the  propor- 
tions are  one  ounce  of  the  root  to  ]  5  ounces  of 
wine,  macerated  for  7  days.  A  Syrupus  Ipecacuan- 
ha is  used  as  an  emetic  for  children,  abroad.  It  is 
made  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  an 
aqueous  infusion,  about  half  as  strong  as  that  above 
mentioned,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
It  is  a  common,  and  in  many  cases  an  useful  prac- 
tice, to  add  tartarised  antimony  to  the  powder  and 
wine,  and  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  squill  to  the  infusion 
of  ipecacuanha.    By  these  additions,  its  emetic  ope- 
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ration  is  quickened,  and  a  subsequent  action  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  intestines  and  kidneys. 

This  root  and  its  preparations,  are  prescribed  in 
various  disorders  with  good  effect,  in  small  doses 
frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  excite  nausea,  but  not 
vomiting.  Thus,  in  (l)  dysenteries,  four  or  five 
grains  given  every  second  or  third  hour,  prove  an 
excellent  remedy,  whether  administered  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  rhubarb  or  crystals  of  tartar. 
(Piso.  Baglivi.  Helvetius.  Degner.  Zimmerman. 
Cleghom.  P tingle.  Some  of  these  practitioners 
gave  it  in  these  cases  in  full  doses);  in  (2)  asthma, 
hooping  cough,  and  other  pulmonary  affections, 
two  or  three  grains,  taken  in  a  morning,  afford 
great  relief  (Pye.  Akenside.)  and  in  (3)  haemor- 
rhages from  the  lungs  and  uterus,  still  smaller  doses, 
such  as  a  single  grain,  half  a  grain,  or  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain,  every  second  or  third  hour,  have 
been  employed  with  the  best  success.  (Dahlberg. 
Bergius ) . 

Besides  its  general  use  as  an  emetic  and  antispas- 
modic, ipecacuanha  is  advantageously  employed, 
in  combination  with  other-drugs,  as  a  sudorific  in 
podagric,  arthritic,  and  rheumatic  cases,  and  also 
in  typhus  and  other  low  fevers.  .  The  usual  adjunct 
for  this  purpose  is  opium,  with  a  neutral  salt,  for- 
merly a  favourite  composition  of  Dover's,  and  for 
many  years  called  after  his  name,  but  in  the  new 
•ditions  of  the  London  .and  Dublin  pharmacopoeias, 
entitled  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha;  compositus,  and  Pulvis 
fpccacuan/ue  el  Opii,  Ph.  Ed.    It  consists  of  one 
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part  ipecacuanha,  one  part  opium,  and  eight  parts 
vitriolated  kali  (sulphate  of  potass).  Dose,  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  Ten  grains  con- 
tain 1  gr.  of  opium.  This  powder  has  been  given  not 
only  in  the  diseases  above-mentioned,  but  also  in 
cases  of  diabetes,  with  considerable  suceess.  *  Dun- 
cans Comment.  Vol.  IX.  Buchner  de  Ipecacuanha, 
1745.  Gianella  de  admirabili  radicis  Ipecacuanha 
virtute  in  curandis  febribus,  in  Halter  Dissert. 
Pract.  Tom.  V.  Linnctus  de  Ipecacuanha,  1774,  and 
in  Amcen.  Acad.  Vol.  Villi    See  Diaphoretics. 

Centaurea  benedicta.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
frustranea.  Compositas  Capitatae.  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  Spain,  &c.  (Carduus  benedictus.  Her- 
ba).  Blessed  Thistle.  A  strong  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion of  this  herb  provokes  vomiting,  and  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  same  manner  as 
chamomile. 

Olea  European.  Oleum  Olivae.  (see  p.  104) 
Olive  Oil.  From  two  to  four  ounces  of  this  oil, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  operate  as  an  emetic, 
which  has  been  usefully  resorted  to  in  cases  of  gall  - 
stone and  of  metallic  poisons.  In  the  last  cases,  the 
dose  may  be  doubled,  and  should  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times. 

Scilla  marilima  (see  p.  155).  Squill.  As  an 
emetic,  this  root  and  its  preparations  are  rarely 
used  by  themselves;  but  the  Oxymel  ScilU-  is  fre- 
quently added,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms, 
to  the  aqueous  and  vinous  infusions  of  ipecacuanha  • 
and  to  solutions  of  tartarised  antimony,  by  which 
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means  their  operation  is  quickened.  When  given 
alone,  as  much  as  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel  will  be 
required  to  produce  full  vomiting. 

(3)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Antimonium  lartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  (see  p. 
Tar  iris  ^ntimonii,  Ph.  Ed.  Tartarum  Sti- 
biatum,  Ph.  Eblan.  Tartarised  antimony.  Tartrite 
of  antimony.  Stibiated  Tartar.  (Tartarus  Emeti- 
cus).  This  is  a  most  useful  emetic,  especially  in 
bilious  and  febrile  cases.  It  has  advantages  over 
ipecacuanha,  in  being  quicker  in  its  operation  as  an 
evacuant  of  the  stomach,  and  in  producing  after- 
wards a  greater  effect  upon  the  bowels,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  skin.  One  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  is 
commonly  a  sufficient  vomiting  dose  for  an  adult ; 
yet,  in  some  instances,  two  or  three  grains  are  re- 
quired ;  and  in  maniacal  disorders,  as  much  as  four 
or  five.  To  children  it  is  given  in  doses  of  a  quar- 
ter or  half  a  grain,  according  to  the  age.  In  all 
cases  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution. In  this  way  the  doses  of  it  are  easily  regulated, 
and  its  operation  is  rendered  quicker  and  more  cer- 
tain. Thus,  if  two  grains  are  dissolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  one  ounce,  or  two  table 
spoonfuls  are  given  at  a  time,  the  patient  will  take 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  for  a  dose,  which  may  be  re- 
peated every  ten  minutes  until  it  vomits.  If  instead 
of  one  ounce,  twice  that  quantity,  or  four  table 
spoonfuls  are  given,  then  the  dose  will  be  half  a 
grain,  which  being  repeated  once,  or  at  most  twice, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  generally  operate  suf- 
ficiently.   Besides  its  use  by  itself,  tartarised  anti- 
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mony  is  often  added  to  ipecacuanha  to  quicken  its 
operation.  The  Vinum  Antimonii  tartarisati,  Ph. 
Lond.  is  made  by  dissolving  40  grains  of  tartarised 
antimony  in  two  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
adding  eight  ounces  of  white  wine.  Two  drachms 
■  of  this  wine  contain  one  grain  of  the  antimonial  salt. 
The  Vinum  Tartritis  Antimonii,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made 
by  dissolving  24  grains  of  tartrite  of  antimony  in 
one  pound  of  white  wine.  It  is  therefore  only 
half  as  strong  as  the  preparation  of  the  London 
college,  viz.  two  drachms  of  this  wine  contain  only 
half  a  grain  of  the  antimonial  salt.  In  the  Vinum 
Tartari  Stibiati,  Ph.  Eblan.  the  proportion  of  the 
antimonial  salt  to  water  and  wine  is  the  same  as 
in  the  formula  of  the  Lond,  college  ;  consequently 
the  doses  are  the  same. 

%  The  Vinum  Antimonii,  Ph.  Lond.  is  a  very  un- 
certain preparation  as  to  its  strength,  and  is  ren- 
dered superrluous  by  the  vin.  ant.  tartar.  It  is  made 
by  digesting,  for  the  space  of  12  days,  one  ounce 
of  vitrified  antimony  reduced  to  powder  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  white  wine.  Three  or  four  drachms 
generally  operate  as  an  emetic.  The  antimonial 
wines  are  generally  employed  in  the  doses  of  a  few 
drops  only,  to  promote  perspiration  (see  Diaphore- 
tics) rather  than  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce 
full  vomiting,  which  intention  is  better  fulfilled  by 
extemporaneous  solutions  of  tartarised  antimony 
(tartrite  of  antimony)  in  pure  water. 

Cuprum  vi trio latum,  Ph.  Lond.  etEblan.  Sulphas 
Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.  (Vitriolum  Cceruleum).  Vitriolated 
Copper.    Sulphate  of  Copper.    From  2  to  5  grains 
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produce  full  vomiting.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  some  practitioners  as  an  emetic  well  suited  to 
phthisical  cases ;  but,  as  such,  it  seems  to  have  no 
advantage  over  vitriolated  zinc,  which  is  a  much 
safer  preparation.  For  other  remarks  on  this  me- 
tallic salt,  see  Tonics. 

Zincum  vitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Zinci, 
Ph.  Ed.  (see  p.  ]66)  Vitriolated  Zinc,  Sulphate  of 
Zinc.  (Vitriolum  Album).  From  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  this  metallic  salt,  dissolved  in 
water,  operate  speedily  and  powerfully  as  a  vomit, 
and  hence  it  is  employed  in  cases  where  narcotic  and 
other  poisons  have  been  swallowed.  In  smaller 
doses,  such  as  five  grains,  it  is  an  useful  emetic 
(as  it  evacuates  the  stomach  without  weakening  it) 
in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  asthma,  phthisis,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers. 


E.  CATHARTICS. 


(l)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Fel  Bovis.    Ox's  Gall. 
Mel.  Hone/. 

(5)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Aloe  pcrfoliata.  Aloes. 
Bryonia  alba.    White  Bryony. 
Cassia  Fistula.    Purging  Cassia. 

 Senna.  Senna. 

Convolvulus  Tampa,  Jalap. 

 1          Scammonia.  Scammony. 

Cucumis  Colocynthis.  Colocynth. 
Ficus  Carica.  Fig. 
Fraxinus  Ornus.    Manna  Ash. 
^[  Gratiola  officinalis.    Hedge  Hysop. 
%  Helleborus  niger.    Black  Hellebore. 

IF  Jistidus.    Stinking  Hellebore. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum.  Dandelion. 
^[Momordica  Elaterhim.    Wild  Cucumber. 
Nicotian  a  Tabacum.  Tobacco. 
Pin  us  Larix.    Larchtree.  Turpentine. 
%  Rhamnus  cuthartkus.  Buckthorn. 
Rheum  palmatum.  Rhubarb. 
Ricinus  communis.    Castor  Oil. 
Samb uc us  nigra.    Common  Elder. 

— ;  Ebulus.    Dwarf  Elder. 

Sparttum  scoparium.  Broom. 
Stalagmitis  Cambogioidcs.  Gamboge. 
Tamarindus  Indka.  Tamarind. 
%  Veratrum  album.    White  Hellebore. 

TartAri  Crystalli,  Ph.  Lond.  (Tartarum  purificatum) 
Supertartris  Potass*,  Ph.  Ed.  Crystals  of  Tartar.  Super- 
tartrite  of  Potass.  l- 
Kali  tartarisatum,   Ph.  Lond.    Tartris  Potassz,   Ph  Ed 
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Alkali  Vegetable  tartarisatum,  Ph.  Eblan.    Tartarised  Kali. 
Tartrite  of  Potass.    Tartarised  Vegetable  Alkali. 
Kali    vitriolatum,   Ph.  Lond.     Sulphas  Fvtassct,   Ph.  Ed. 
Alkali    Vegctabile   Vitriolatum,     Ph.    Eblan.  Vitriolated 
Kali.    Sulphate  of  Potass.   Vitriolated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Hydrargyria.  Quicksilver. 
Magnesia.  Magnesia. 

 vitriolata,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sulphas  Mag- 
nesia', Ph.  Ed.  Vitriolated  Magnesia.  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia. 

Natron  mvriatum,  Ph.  Lond.  (Sal  Muriaticus)  Murias  Soda. 
Ph.  Ed.  Sal  Communis,  Ph.  Eblan.  Muriated  Natron. 
Muriate  of  Soda.    Common  Salt. 

Natron  vitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Soda,  Ph.  Ed.  Al- 
kali Fossile  Vitriolatum,  Ph.  Eblan.  Vitriolated  Natron. 
Sulphate  of  Soda.    Vitriolated  Fossil  Alkali. 

Sapo  hispanicus.    Spanish  Soap. 

Sulphur.  Brimstone. 
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Cathartics,  or  medicines  which  procure  evacua- 
tions by  stool,  are  of  the  most  extensive  use  in  the 
practice  of  physic.  They  are  employed  not  only  to 
cleanse  the  intestines,  in  various  morbid  conditions 
of  these  parts,  and  to  remove  obstruction  and  bring 
away  worms,  but  they  are  also  prescribed  with  the 
best  effect  in  certain  diseases  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
such  as  vertigo,  apoplexy,  lethargy  ophthalmia  ;  in 
some  convulsive  disorders,  such  as  hysteria  and 
chorea ;  in  cases  of  mesenteric  disease ;  in  cases  o£ 
chlorosis  and  amenorrhcea  ;  in  jaundice  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  liver  ;  in  bilious  fevers  (and  especially 
in  the  ardent  fever  (yellow  fever)  of  the  hot  cli- 
mates); in  some  forms  of  typhus  ;  and  in  some  ex- 
anthemata, particularly  the  confluent  small-pox  and 
measles.  They  are  moreover  useful  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  scarlatina;  but  in  the  early  stage  of  that 
disorder,  their  administration  is  not  so  generally 
proper,  as  a  late  author  on  this  subject  has  repre- 
sented. Hoffman  de  Purgantibus.  Freind  de  Pur- 
gatione  in  Comment,  de  Febribus.  Linnceus  de 
Medicamentis  Purgantibus  apud  Amcen.  Acad. 
Vol.  viii.  Hamilton  on  Purgative  Medicines,  1S06. 

^[FelBovis.  Fel  Tauri  inspissatum.  Ox's  Gall. 
Of  late  years  ox's  gall,  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  has  been  given  on 
the  Continent,  -in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  in 
cases  of  costiveness,  jaundice,  chlorosis,  and  worms, 
It  is  made  into  pills  with  soap,  extracts  of  bitter 
vegetables,  rhubarb,  ammoniacum,  steel-filings, 
and  in  worm  cases  with  jalap.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  increases  the  alvine  discharge,  it  is  said  to 
strengthen  the  stomachy  to  promote  digestion,  and 
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in  every  other  respect  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 
biliary  secretion.  In  this  account  of  its  virtues  there 
appears  to  be  much  exaggeration.  That  it  proves 
laxative  when  swallowed  in  considerable  quantity, 
cannot  be  doubted;  but  we  suspect  that  much  of 
its  reputed  efficacy  in  jaundice  and  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extracts  of  bitter 
vegetables,  to  the  deobstruent  gums  (such  as  am- 
moniacum,  galbanum,  &c.)  and  to  the  steel -filings, 
with  which,  in  these  cases,  it  has  always  been  com- 
bined ;  and  certainly  as  an  anthelmintic,  it  would  be 
of  little  avail  without  jalap  or  calomel.  On  the 
whole,  as  long  as  aloes  can  be  procured,  ox's 
gall  may  be  dispensed  with.  Hoffman  de  Bile  me- 
dicine et  veneno,  1704.  Schulze  de  Bile  medi- 
cina,  1775. 

Mel  (see  p.  45)  Honey.  When  taken  freely, 
operates,  like  unrefined  sugar,  by  stool  and  urine ; 
but  it  is  of  a  heating  quality,  and  is  apt  to  gripe. 
It  is  seldom  used  as  a  laxative  in  any  other  way 
than  in  clysters  ;  for  which  brown  sugar  answers 
quite  as  well. 

The  officinal  preparations  in  which  honey  is  an  in- 
gredient, are  themel  scilUand  oxymel  scillce  (see  p.  1 60) 
the  mel  rosa  (see  rosa)  and  the  mel  acetatum  (for- 
merly called  oxymel  simplex)  which  is  made  by 
boiling  gently  two  parts  honey  with  one  part  vine- 
gar. Half  an  ounce  of  this,  diluted  with  water,  is 
aperient,  diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  is  a  common 
addition  to  gargles. 
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(2)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Aloe  perfoliata.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Li- 
jiacese.  Asia,  Africa,  America,  West  Indies.  (Aloe 
barbadensis,  hepatica,  socotorina.  Succus  spissatus. 
Gummi-resina).  Aloes.  Barbadoes  or  Hepatic 
Aloes.  Socotorine  Aloes.  The  inspissated  juice, 
a  gum-resin.  This  is  a  very  useful,  warm,  bitter 
cathartic,  particularly  suited  to  remove  habitual 
costiveness  from  torpor  or  sluggishness  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  or  from  a  deficiency  in  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. Hence  it  is  prescribed  with  good  effect  in  ic- 
teric, hypochondriacal,  r  chlorotic,  and  cachectic 
•  cases  ;  and  it  is  frequently  employed  to  bring  away 
worms.  Its  emmenagogue  powers  will  be  noticed 
in  another  place.  When  taken  freely,  or  for  much 
length  of  time,  it  is  apt  to  stimulate  the  intestines' 
too  much,  and  to  bring  on  the  piles.  On  account 
of  its  irritating  quality,  it  is  an  improper  purge  in 
pulmonic  and  haemorrhoidal  cases,  in  plethoric  con- 
stitutions, in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  and 
during  a  flow  of  the  menses.  To  adults,  the  dose 
is  from  five  to  twelve  grains.  It  is  generally  made 
into  pills  with  bitter  extracts,  soap,  ammoniacum, 
guaiacum,  and  other  gum-resinous  substances. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are,  the  Pul- 
vis  Aloes  cum  Canella,  Ph.  Lon.  (formerly  called 
Hiera  Picra)  which  consists  of  12  parts  aloes  and 

3  parts  canella  alba.    Dose  from  10  to  15  or  20 
grains.   The  Pulvis  Scammonii  compositus  cum  Aloe, 
Ph.  Lond.  which  consists  of  scammony  6  parts 
extract  of  jalap  ]2  parts,  aloes  12  parte,  and  ginger 

4  parts.    It  is  a  very  drastic  purge.  Suited  to  drop- 
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sical  and  worm-cases.    Dose  from  5  to  15  grains. 
The  Pubis  Aloes  cum  Guaiaco,  Ph.  Lond.  which 
consists  of  3-6ths  aloes,  2-6ths  guaiacum,  and  1  -6th 
aromatic  powder.    Suited  to  rheumatic  and  gouty 
cases.    Dose  from  10  to  20  grains.    This  com- 
position is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  aromatic 
pills  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias,  as  the  Pulvis  Aloes 
cum  Ferro,  Ph.  Lond.  (see  Emmenagogues)  is  for 
that  of  the  ecphractic  pills.    The  Pilule  Aloes  com- 
posite, Ph.  Lond.  which  consist  of  aloes  1  ounce, 
ex  tract  of  gentian  £  ounce,  oil  of  carraway-seed  2  scru- 
ples, beaten  into  a  mass  with  syrup  of  ginger.  Dose, 
from'eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.    The  Pilule 
Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  Ph.  Lond.  (see  Emmenagogues). 
The  Pilule  Aloetica,  Ph.  Ed.  consist  of  aloes  and 
soap,  equal  parts.   Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains.  The 
PilulaAlo'etica,  Ph.  Ebl.  consist  of  aloes  one  ounce, 
extract  of  gentian  J-  ounce,  ginger-powder  2  drachms 
beaten  into  a  mass  with  soap-jelly.    The  Pilule 
Aloes  cum  Colocynlhide,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  Pilulas 
Cocciae)  consist  of  aloes  8  parts,  scammony  8  parts, 
colocynth  4  parts,  oil  of  cloves  1  part,  sulphate  of 
potass  1  part,  beat  into  a  mass  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic.    A  strong  cathartic.    Dose,  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.    The  Pilule  Aloes  et  Myrrha,  Ph. 
Ed.  (see  Emmenagogues).    Aloes  are  also  an  in- 
gredient in  the  Extraction  colocyirthidis  compositum, 
Ph.  Lond.    (see  article  Colocynth).    The  Vinum 
Aloes,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Tinctura  sacra) 
is  made  by  digesting    for  14   days  eight  ounces 
of  aloes  and  two  ounces  of  canella  alba  in  six  pints 
of  white  wine  and  two  pints  of  proof  spirit.  Dose, 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The 
Vinum  Aloes  Socotorine,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  di- 
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gesting  for  seven  days  one  ounce  of  aloes,  one 
drachm  of  the  lesser  cardamom  seed,  and  one 
drachm  of  ginger,  in  two  pounds  of  white  wine. 
It  is  a  weaker  preparation  than  that  of  the  London 
college,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
ounces.  The  Vinum  Aloeticum,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  made 
by  digesting  for  14  days  4  ounces  of  aloes  and  2 
ounces  of  canella  alba,  in  four  pounds  of  white  wine. 
The  Tinctura  Aloes,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ebl.  is  made  by 
digesting  in  a  sand  bath  half  an  ounce  of  aloes 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  extract  of  liquorice, 
in  eight  ounces  of  water  and  eight  ounces  of  proof 
spirit.  Dose,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half.  The  Tinctura  Aloes  Socotorince,  Ph.  Ed. 
is  made  by  digesting  for  7  days  -l  ounce  of  aloes, 
and  1  and  4-  ounce  of  extract  of  liquorice,  in  four 
ounces  of  alkohol  and  one  pound  of  water.  The 
proportions  in  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  are  the 
same,  For  the  composition  of  the  Tinctura  Aloes 
composita,  Ph.  Lond.  and  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrha, 
Ph.  Ed.  see  Emmenagogues.  Lastly,  this  drug  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  Tinctura  Ben^oes  composita,  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Ed.  (seep.  162). 

Bryonia  alba.  (B.  dioica  Jacquin).  Dicecia 
Syngenesia.  Cucurbitaceae.  Indigenous.  (Radix). 
Bryony.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  strong  cathar- 
tic, suited  to  dropsical  and  maniacal  cases  ;  in  which 
it  is  given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  It 
may  be  advantageously  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
an  infusion,  made  by  steeping  half  an  ounce  of 
the  fresh  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  couple  of  ounces  of  spirit  of  juniper,  pep- 
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per-mint,  or  any  other  aromatic  to  prevent  griping. 
Of  such  an  infusion,  a  table  spoonful  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  operates  both  by 
urine  and  stool.  This  plant  has  a  place  in  the 
Dublin  list  of  the  materia  medica,  and  was  inserted 
in  the  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. That  it  possesses  considerable  acrimony, 
or  even  some  degree  of  virulence,  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  its  use,  since  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  drugs  that  are  administered  every  day. 
In  hospitals  it  would  very  well  supply  the  place  of 
jalap,  and  thus  lead  to  considerable  savings. 

Cassia  Fistula.     Decandria  Monogynia.  Lo- 
mentaceae.   Arbor.   East  and  West  Indies.  Egypt. 
(Cassia  fistularis.     Fructus  pulpa).    Cassia.  Purg- 
ing Cassia.    The  pulp  contained  in  the  pods  of  this 
tree,  operates  gently  by  stool,  when  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms.  Except 
in  the  cases  of  children  and  pregnant  women,  its 
laxative  power  is  too  feeble  to  be  trusted  to  alone ; 
hence  it  is  usually  conjoined  with  crystals  of  tartar, 
tartarised  kali,  or  some  other  neutral  salt.  The 
Electuarium  Cassia,  Ph,  Lond.  et  Eblan.  consists 
of  cassia-pulp  six  parts,  manna  two  parts,  tamarind- 
pulp  one  part,  dissolved  by  boiling  gently  in  rose- 
syrup  six  purts,  and  evaporating  to  the  consistence 
of  an  electuary.    Dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
In  the  Electuarium  Cassice  Fistula,  Ph.  Ed.  (for- 
merly Diacassia)  there  is  a  trifling  variation  in  the 
proportions  o_f  the  tamarinds  and  manna.    It  may 
be  given  in  the  same  doses.    The  other  officinal 
preparation  in  which  cassia-pulp  is  an  ingredient,  is 
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the  Electuarium  Senna,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Elec- 
tuarium Cassia  Senna,  Ph.  Ed.  the  composition  of 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  following  article. 

Cassia.  Senna.    Class  and  Natural  Order,  the 
same  as   the   last.     Arabia.     Egypt.  Suffrutex. 
(Senna.    Folia).   Senna.   The  leaves  of  this  shrub- 
by plant  are  gently  aperient.    From  half  an  ounce 
to  six  drachms  of  the  leaves  infused  in  six  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  will  generally  move  the  bowels 
sufficiently.    This   is  the  usual  dose  for  adults. 
To  prevent  griping,  it  is  proper  to  put  into  the 
infusion  some  carraway  or  other  aromatic  seeds ; 
and  to  expedite  its  operation  and  improve  its  flavour, 
some  saline  matters,  such  as  crystals  of  tartar,  or 
lemon-juice,  are  often  added  to  it.    The  simple  in- 
fusion, without  any  other  additament  than  some 
coriander  or  carraway-seeds,  is  a  common  laxative 
for  children.    The  Pulvis  Senna  compositus,  Ph, 
Lond.  consists  of  senna  and  crystals  of  tartar,  each 
two  ounces,  scammony  half  an  ounce,  ginger  two 
drachms.  Dose,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  Suited 
to  hydropic  cases.    The  other  officinal  preparations, 
are  the       Extr  actum  Senna,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  a 
griping  medicine,  which  is  seldom  used,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  superfluous.    One  or  two  scru- 
ples may  be  given  for  a  dose ;  the  Electuarium  Sen- 
na, Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Electuarium  Leniti- 
vum)  which  consists  of  senna-leaves  eight  ounces, 
figs  one  pound,  pulp   of  tamarinds,  cassia,  and 
French  prunes,  each  half  a  pound,  .coriander-seeds 
four  ounces,  liquorice  root  three  ounces,  fine  sugar 
two  pounds  and  a  half.    The  senna-leaves  and  cori- 
ander-seeds are  rubbed  together,  and  ten  ounces  of 
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fine  powder  are  sifted  from  them.  The  remainder 
is  boiled  along  with  the  figs  and  liquorice  root  in 
four  pints  of  water,  to  one  half.  The  liquor  is 
then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  weight  of  about 
a  pound  and  a  half,  when  the  sugar  is  thrown  in, 
so  as  to  make  a  syrup,  which  is  gradually  added  to 
the  pulps  ;  and,  lastly,  the  senna  and  coriander- 
powder  are  mixed  with  the  whole.  This  electuary 
is  in  frequent  use  as  a  laxative,  for  children  and 
pregnant  women.  To  adults,  the  dose  is  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  To  children,  1 
or  2  drachms.  The  number  of  ingredients  might 
be  reduced  without  impairing  its  qualities,  by 
throwing  out  the  pulp  of  cassia,  and  employing  a 
double  quantity  of  tamarinds  in  its  place,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  prunes  would  render  the  figs 
superfluous.  The  liquorice  is  added  to  improve 
the  flavour;  yet  it  has  that  effect  in  so  slight  a  de- 
gree that  it  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  Thus 
simplified,  the  electuarium  sennas,  would  be  a  much 
neater,  without  being  a  less  operative  preparation. 
These  hints,  which  were  published  ten  years  ago, 
have  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Dublin  college, 
whose  formula  for  the  Elect.  Sennae  is  remarkably 
simple.  The  following  are  the  ingredients  :  Senna 
leaves  four  ounces,  pulp  of  prunes  one  pound,  pulp 
of  tamarinds  two  ounces,  molasses  1  and  4.  pound, 
oil  of  carraway  2  drachms.  In  extemporaneous 
prescription,  jalap,  crystals  of  tartar,  purified  sul- 
phur (flores  sulphuris)  &c.  are  occasionally  added 
to  it.  In  the  Electuarium  Cassne  Sennce,  Ph. 
Ed.  the  cassia-pulp  is  omitted,  and  the  quantity  of 
pulp  of  prunes  doubled.  The  proportions  of  the 
other  ingredients  are  the  same  as  in  the  formula  of 
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the  London  college.  The  Infusum  Senna  simplex, 
Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  macerating  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  senna  and  one 
drachm  of  ginger  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose, 
from  one  to  three  or  four  ounces.  The  ingredients 
and  proportions  are  the  same  in  the  Infusum  Senna, 
Ph.  Eblan.  The  Infusum  Senna  tartarisatum,  Ph. 
Lond.  (formerly  Infusum  Sennae  commune)  is  made 
by  macerating  for  one  hour,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
senna  and  half  an  ounce  of  coriander-seeds  in  a  pint 
of  hot  water,  in  which  two  drachms  of  crystals  of 
tartar  have  been  previously  dissolved  by  boiling. 
Dose,  from  one  to  two  ounces.  In  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  there  is  no  infusion  of  which  senna 
is  the  basis;  but  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Infusum 
Tamarindi  cum  Senna,  for  the'composition  of  which, 
see  the  article  Tamarindus.  The  Tinctura  Senna, 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  is  made  by  digesting  for  14 
days  one  pound  of  senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
carraway-seed,'  half  an  ounce  of  cardamom-seed, 
and  \6  ounces  of  raisins  (freed  from  the  stones) 
in  a  gallon  or  gib.  of  proof  spirit.  Dose,  from 
half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces.  Tinctura  Senna  com- 
posite, Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Elixir  Salutis)  is 
made  by  digesting  for  seven  days,  two  ounces  of 
senna,  one  of  jalap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  coriander- 
seeds,  in  three  pints  and  a  half  of  diluted  alkohol. 
After  straining  off  the  tincture,  four  ounces  of  fine 
sugar  are  added  to  it.  This  is  a  more  active  pre- 
paration than  that  of  the  London  college;  but  it  is 
apt  to  gripe  more.  Dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Bouillon  Lagrange  sur  le  Sene 
Mnales  de  Chimie  for  October  1 797. 
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Convolvulus  Jalafm.    Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Campanaceac.    Mexico.    (Jalapium.    Jalapa.  Ra- 
dix).   Jalap.    The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  brisk  and 
strong  purge.    It  is  especially  suited  to  remove  such 
obstructions  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  are  occasioned 
by  an  accumulation  of  mucus,  by  torpor  or  in  irrita- 
bility, and  by  worms.    Hence  its  use  in  the  tumid 
and  bound  belly,  to  which  children  and  young  peo- 
ple are  liable;  in  cachectic,  leucophlegmatic,  and 
hypochondriacal  subjects;  in  dropsies;  in  mania; 
and  in  worm  cases.    The  dose  for  children  is  from 
three  to  eight  or  ten  grains;  for  adults,  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains.    To  prevent  griping,  it  is  usual 
to  add  a  drop  of  some  aromatic  oil  to  each  dose. 
In  dropsical  cases,  crystals  of  tartar  are  often  con- 
joined with  it ;  and  in  febrile  and  worm  cases,  calo- 
mel.   The  Pulvis  Jalaps  compositus,  Ph.  Ed.  con- 
sists of  jalap  one  part,  supertartrite  of  potass  (crys- 
tals of  tartar)  two  parts.    Dose,  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm..   The  Extractum  Jalapii,  Ph.  Lond. 
et  Ed.  is  prepared  by  first  digesting  one  part  of 
the  powdered  root  in  four  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  (alkohol,  Ph.  Ed.)  for  the  space  of  four 
days,  and  afterwards  pouring  off  the  tincture,  and 
boiling  down  the  residuum  in  ten  pints  of  water  to 
two.  (According  to  the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh 
college,  the  residuum,  after  making  the  tincture,  is  to 
be  boiled  for  15  minutes  in  five  pounds  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  decoction  to  be  filtered  boiling  hot 
through  linen.    The  boiling  and  filtration  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  are  to  be  repeated,  and  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  honey.    The  rest  of  the  process 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  London  college).  The 
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strained  decoction  is  then  evaporated  to  the  con-, 
sistence  of  honey,  and  the  spirit  is  abstracted  from 
the  tincture  by  distillation,  till  it  is  brought  to  the 
same  consistence.    Both  products  are  then  mixed 
together,  and  further  evaporated  to  such  a  degree 
of  inspissation,  as  is  fit  for  making  pills.  This 
extract  is  given  to  children,  triturated  with  a  little 
sugar  or  almond-milk,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five 
grains;  and  to  adults,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  or 
twelve  grains;  made  into  pills  with  soap  or  bitter 
extracts,  and  sometimes  joined  with  calomel.  This 
extract  is   an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Scammo- 
nii  compositus,   Ph.  Lond.  and  Pulvis  Scammonii 
compositus  cum  Aloe,  Ph.  Lond.  for  the  composition 
of  which  see  the  following  article.    The  Tinctura 
Jalapii,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  is  made  by  digesting 
for  eight  days,  eight  ounces  jalap  in  two  pints  proof 
spirit.    Dose,  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce.  In 
the  Tinctura  Convolvuli  Jalapce,  Ph.  Ed.  the  propor- 
tions are  three  ounces  of  jalap  to  fifteen  ounces  of 
diluted  alkohol.    Dose,  from  three  to  six  drachms. 
These  tinctures  are  very  drastic,  irritating  purges, 
and  are  seldom  given  alone.    They  are  commonly 
added  in  small  quantities,  such  as  a  drachm  or  two, 
to   infusions  of  senna,  solutions  of  neutral  salts,' 
and  other   cathartic  potions:    Schaller  de  Jalapa| 
176l,  reprinted  in  Wittwefs  Delectus  Dissertatio- 
num  Medicarum. 

Convolvulus  Scammonia.    Class  and  Order,  the 
same  as  the  last.   Aleppo.    Smyrna,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Levant.    (Scammonium.  Gummi-resina) 
Scammony.   This  gum  resinous  substance,  which 
is  the  insp1Ssated  or  concreted  juice  of  the  root  of 
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the  plant,  operates  quickly  and  strongly  by  stool, 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.    As  it  co- 
incides in  its  cathartic  powers  with  jalap,  and  the 
extract  of  jalap,  it  is  suited  to  the  bame  cases  in 
which  they  are  employed,  viz.  to  obstructions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  from  accumulation  of  mucus; 
to  worm  cases  ;  and  to  dropsies.    The  Electuarium 
Scammonii,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  consists  of  scarn- 
monny  one  ounce  and  a  half,  cloves  and  ginger, 
each,  six  drachms,  oil  of  carraway  half  a  drachm, 
rose-syrup  enough  to  make  an  electuary.    In  the 
Dublin  formula  syrup  of  orange  peel  is  used  instead 
of  syrup  of  roses.    Dose,  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  drachm.    The  Pulvis  Scammonii  compositus,  Ph. 
Lond.  consists  of  scammony  and  extract  of  jalap, 
each,  two  ounces,  ginger  half  an  ounce.  Dose, 
from  eight  to  12  or  15  grains.    Especially  suited  to 
hydropic  and  worm  cases.    The  Pulvis  Scammonii 
compositus,  Ph.  Ed.  consists  of  scammony  and  su- 
pertartrite  of  potass  (crystals  of  tartar)  equal  parts. 
It  may  be  given  In  doses  of  from  10  to  20  or  30 
grains.    Like  the  other,  it  is  an  useful  hydragogue 
purge.    The  Pulvis  Scammonii  comp.  Ph.  Eblan. 
consists  of  scammony  and  vitriolated  vegetable  al- 
kali, each  two  ounces,  ginger  half  an  ounce.  Thej 
Pulvis  Scammonii  compositus  cum  Aloe,  Ph.  Lond.  j 
consists  of  scammony  six  drachms,  hard  extract  ofl 
jalap  and  aloes,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  ginger 
half  an  ounce.    Dose,  from  five  to  10  or  12  grains. 
The  Pulvis  Scammonii  cum  Calomelane,  Ph.  Lond. 
consists  of  scammony  half  an  ounce,  calomel  and 
fine  sugar,  each  two  drachms.   Dose,  from  five  to  15 
grains.    This  is  a  good  worm  medicine.    In  doses 
of  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  grains,  it  is  a  com- 
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mon  and  useful  purge  for  children  when  the  bowels 
are  obstructed  with  slime.  Scammony  is  also  an 
ingredient  in  the  Extractum  Colocynthidis  composi- 
tum,  Ph.  Lond.  which  preparation  will  be  noticed 
under  the  following  article. 

Cucumis    Colocynthis.      Monoecia  Syngenesia. 
Cucurbitaceae.    Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Le- 
vant.    (Colocynthis.     Fructus  medulla).  Bitter 
Apple.    Bitter   Cucumber.     Coloquintida.  Colo- 
cynth.    The  pulpy  or  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit,  ex- 
siccated.   This  cathartic  is  so  drastic  and  irritating 
in  its  operation,  that  it  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
any  other  cases,  besides  melancholy,  lethargy,  some 
hydropic  affections,  and  worms ;  and  even  in  these 
cases,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  given  alone  in  full  doses, 
but  should  only  be  employed  conjunctively  with 
other  purgatives,  in  such  quantities  as  are  sufficient 
to  quicken  and  increase  their  action.    Violent  grip- 
ings,  bloody  stools,  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
and  convulsions,  have  been  the  consequence  of  an 
unguarded  use  of  this  medicine.    Doses  from  two 
to  six  grains.    The     Extractum  Colocynthidis  com- 
positum,  Ph.  Lond.  is,  as  many  think,  a  preparation 
that  could  well  be  spared,  and  might  be  much  better 
supplied  by  extemporaneous  combination.    It  con- 
sists of  a  spirituous  extract  of  colocynth,  aloes,  and 
scammony,  aromatised  with  cardamom  seeds.  It  may 
be  given,  made  into  pills,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  1 5 
grains. 


Fkaxinus  Ornus.  Polygamia  Dicscia.  Ascyroi- 
deas.    Arbor.    Calabria.    Sicily,  and  the  Southern 
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parts  of  Europe.  (Succus  concrctus,  Manna  dic- 
tus).  The  Manna  Ash.  Manna,  the  concrete  juice 
of  the  tree.  Dr.  Cullen  has  taken  great  pains  to 
show,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
manna  and  sugar.  In  their  sensible  and  chemical 
qualities,  both,  he  says,  are  alike  ;  and  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  respect  the  medicinal  power  of 
the  one  is  different  from  the  other.  That  manna 
possesses  the  common  properties  of  sugar,  is  not  to 
be  doubted  ;  but  because  it  coincides  in  taste  and 
for  the  most  part  in  chemical  analysis,  are  we  there- 
fore to  infer,  that  its  -  action  upon  the  living  body 
is  precisely  the  same  ?  The  berry  of  the  atropa  bel- 
ladonna contains  a  saccharine  juice,  yet  it  is  a  strong 
poison ;  and  as  for  chemical  analysis,  how  little 
that  is  to  be  relied  upon,  in  relation  to  the  medici- 
nal properties  of  bodies,  the  experiments  long 
since  made  by  the  French  Academy,  have  abun- 
dantly shown.  The  truth  is,  that  manna,  though  a 
saccharine  substance,  has  a  stronger  effect  upon  the 
human  body  than  sugar  itself.  Hence,  in  equal 
doses,  it  is  more  laxative ;  and  hence  too,  it  is  apt 
to  gripe  more.  It  is  given  to  children,  dissolved 
in  water  (with  the  addition  of  peppermint,  or  some 
other  aromatic,  to  prevent  griping)  in  doses  of 
two  drachms  or  half  an  ounce ;  and  to  adults,  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  ounces.  To  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  seldom  given  by  itself  in  full  doses,  but 
is  generally  added  in  quantities  of  half  an  ounce  or 
six  drachms  to  infusions  of  senna  and  tamarinds,  or 
to  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  It  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  an  electuary.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  Electuarium  Cassia,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed. 
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Hoffman  de  Manna,  ej  usque  praestantissimo  in  me- 
dicina  usu.  Heister  de  Manna,  1752.  And  Neu- 
maiis  Chemistry. 

Gkatiola  officinalis.  Diandria  Monogynia* 
Personatae.  Austria.  Ranee.  Italy.  (Herba. 
Radix).  Hedge  Hyssop.  Of  late  years  this  plant 
has  been  much  cried  up  in  Germany  as  an  useful 
cathartic  in  dropsical  and  worm  cases.  That  it  is 
no  inert  thing,  is  proved  by  several  cases  upon  re- 
cord, in  which  it  excited  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing; but  whilst  there  are  so  many  other  articles  in 
the  list  of  the  materia  medica,  that  are  equally  as 
operative  and  rather  more  manageable  than  this,  we 
think  it  may  be  well  dispensed  with.  The  powder 
of  the  dried  herb  is  given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen 
grains  to  half  a  drachm.  The  infusion  is  made 
with  two  drachms  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  Of  this, 
two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  are  given  three  times  a 
day.  The  root  is  stronger,  and  is  accordingly  given 
in  smaller  doses.  Lentin  de  Gratiolse  usu  in  mania. 
Vide  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine,  Tom.  i. 

%  Helleborus  niger.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 
Multisiliquae.  Austria,  Alps,  Apennines  and  Pyre- 
nees. (Melampodium.  Radix).  Black  Hellebore. 
This  is  a  celebrated  purge  in  maniacal  and  dropsi- 
cal cases;  yet  we  much  question  whether,  in  such 
disorders,  it  possesses  any  advantage  over  jalap 
scammony,  colocynth;  especially  when  the  opera- 
tion of  these  is  quickened  and  supported  by  mer- 
curials and  antimonials;  and,  in  respect  to  its  em- 
menagogue  powers,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  in 
no  degree  superior  to  aloes  and  savin.    If  to  these 
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considerations,  we  add  the  virulent  effects  which 
black,  hellebore  has  sometimes  produced,  and  the 
great  uncertainty  there  is  in  procuring  the  genuine 
roots,  we  shall  have  sufficient  reason  for  thinking 
this  plant  may  be  spared  from  the  materia  medica. 
The  black  hellebore  root  is  very  rarely  prescribed  in 
substance.  The  most  usual  form  is  that  of  a  de- 
coction, made  with  two  drachms  of  the  root  to  a 
pint  of  water.  An  ounce  of  this  is  given  every 
four  hours.  The  officinal  preparations  from  it  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  are  the  Extr actum  Hellebori 
nigri,  Ph.  Lend,  et  Eblan.  (formerly  called  Extrac- 
tum  Merampodii)  which  is  made  by  evaporating 
the  decoction  to  a  due  consistence.  Dose,  from 
three  to  six  or  eight  grains.  This  extract  is  the 
basis  of  Backers  celebrated  hydragogue  pills,  com- 
posed (according  to  the  Geneva  pharmacopoeia) 
of  extract  of  black  hellebore,  myrrh,  and  carduus 
benedictus,  beaten  up  together  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty  grains  of  the  first  two  ingredients  and  five 
grains -of  the  last,  and  made  into  pills  weighing  a 
single  grain.  Dose,  3,  4,  or  6,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  The  Thiclura  Hellebori  nigri,  Ph.  Lond.^ 
(formerly  called  Tinctura  Melampodii)  is  made  by 
digesting  four  ounces  of  the  root  and  two  scruple^ 
of  cochineal  in .  two  pints  of  proof  spirit.  Dose,, 
one  or  two  drachms.  The  Edinburgh  tincture  isj 
made  with  two  pounds  rnd  a  half  of  spirit  to  four 
ounces  of  the  root,  and  -\  drachm  of  cochineal..' 
Both  the  extract  and  tincture  are  chiefly  used  as 
emmenagogues.  Buchner  He  Ellebori  nigri  usu,  )  75 1  • 
Franz  Virtus  Hellebori  nigri  bydragoga,  l/SJ. 


^[  Helleboiw  sf<eticlus.    Class  and  Order  as  the 
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last.  Indigenous.  (Helleboraster.  Folia).  Bear's- 
foot.  Stinking  Hellebore.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  is  a  strong,  but  not  very  safe  purge.  Its 
doses  have  not  been  ascertained  with  precision. 
Bisset  recommends  a  syrup  prepared  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  as  a  worm  medicine  for  children. 
But  after  all,  this  root  appears  to  be  a  superfluous 
article  in  the  long  list  of  cathartic  drugs. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum.    Leontodon  officinalis. 
Syngenesia  Polygamic  sequalis.    Composite  semi- 
flosculosae.  Indigenous.  (Taraxacum.  Dens  Leonis. 
Radix.    Herba).    Dandelion,    This  common  plant 
is  as  much  undervalued  in  this  as  it  is  over-rated 
in  other  countries.    From  our  own  experience  we 
can  assert,  that  it  is  no  inefficacious  deobstruent  in 
jaundice,  dropsy,  and  other  cases  of  visceral  ob- 
struction.   The  foreign  pharmacopoeias  have  an  Ex- 
traction Taraxaci,  of  which    the  doses  are  from 
15  to  30  or  40  grains,  and  which   has  recently 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Pemberton  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera; 
but  the  form  which  we  prefer  is  that  of  a  strong 
decoction,    made   in  the  proportion   of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  to  a  pint  of  water. 
Two  or  three  drachms  of  crystals  of,  tartar  or  vi- 
triolated  kali  make  an  useful  addition  to  this  de- 
coction.   Sound,  full  grown  roots,  should  be  cho- 
sen, they  should  be  sliced  thin,  and  should  be  boiled 
gently  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  adding 
a  fresh  quantity  of  water  as  often  as  shall  be  ne- 
cessary, so  that  there  may  be  left  a  pint  at  the 
last.    Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  making  the 
decoction,  or  of  directing  ,t  to  be  made,  in  this 
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manner,  will  find  it  to  be  in  the  cases  above-men- 
tioned, a  very  serviceable  medicine.  Delius  de  Ta- 
raxaco,  1754,  and  reprinted  in  Baldingers  Sylloge. 

^[  Momordica  Elaterium.    Moncecia  Syngene- 
sia.    Cucurbitaceae.     Italy,    Sicily,   and  Southern 
parts  of  Europe.    (Cucumis  agrestis.    Fructus  re- 
eens).    Wild  Cucumber.    The  fresh  fruit  of  this 
plant  is  a  violent  and  acrimonious  cathartic.  Ela- 
ter'mm  is  prepared  from  the  feculent  part  of  the 
expressed  juice,  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.    In  the 
days  of  Sydenham,  it  was  in  frequent  use  as  a  purge 
in  dropsies  ;  but  on  account  of  its  irritating  effects, 
and  the  hypercatharsis  which  it  has  sometimes  in- 
duced, it  is  seldom  prescribed  in  modern  practice. 
Indeed,  while  there  are  so  many  other  safer  hydra- 
gogues,  why  should  we  resort  to  one  from  which 
mischief  may   arise  ?   Dose,  from  one  to  three 
grains. 

Pinus  Larix.  Monceeia  Polyandria  (Monadelphia 
Polyandria).   Coniferae.    Arbor.    Switzerland,  Ty- 
rol, Stiria,  JBohemia,  Siberia.    (Liquor  resinosus  e 
cortice  inciso  stillans,  Terebinthina  dictus.  Terebin- 
thina  Veneta).  The  Larch  Tree.  The  resinous  liquora 
called  Turpentine,  that  flows  from  the  wounded 
bark.    Venice   Turpentine.    This  and  the  other 
turpentines,  injected  into  the  intestines,  in  the  doS^ 
of  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms,  previously  mixed 
by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  seldom  fail  to  produce  copious! 
evacuations  by  stool,  in  colic,  and  cases  of  obsti- 
nate costiveness.    For  other  remarks  on  Turpe^ 
tine,  see  Stimulants. 
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^[  Rhamnus  calharticus.  Pentanclria  Monogy- 
nia.  Damosae.  Frutex.  Indigenous.  (Spina 
cerrina.  Baccse).  Buckthorn.  From  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  berries,  boiled  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  sugar,  is  prepared  a  syrup,  which  has  a  place  in 
both  the  British  pharmacopoeias.  To  prevent  its 
griping  operation,  the  Syrupus  Spina  Cervina  of  the 
London  college  is  aromatized  with  pimento  and 
ginger.  It  was  formerly  much  prescribed  by  Syden- 
ham. The  dose  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  Syrupus 
Rliamni  Cathartici,  Ph.  Ed.  is  from  six  drachms 
to  an.  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  This  is  a 
nauseous  cathartic,  whose  place  may  at  all  times  be 
much  better  supplied  by  senna,  jalap,  and  several 
other  articles  of  this  class. — A  powder  from  the 
dried  berries  is  recommended  in  dropsies  and  worm- 
cases  by  LinnceUs  (de  Purgantibus  Indigenis 
apud  Amcen.  Acad.  Vol.  vn).  Of  this  powder  the 
dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains  for  children,  and  from 
one  to  two  drachms  to  adults. 

Rheum  palmatum.  Enneandria  Trigynia.  Ole- 
racea?.  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
(Rhabarbnrum.  Radix).  Rhubarb.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  a  well  known  laxative.  It  is  given  in 
substance,  in  doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  two 
scruples  or  more.  To  quicken  its  operation,  and 
prevent  its  secondary  astringent  effect,  it  is  usual 
to  join  with  it  calomel,  crystals  of  tartar,  vitriola- 
ted  kali,  or  some  other  aperient.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  this  drug,  are  the  In/mum  Rhei  Pal- 
mati,  Ph.  Ed.  which  is  made  by  macerating  for.  12 
hours  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  eight  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  afterwards  adding  one  ounce  of  spirit 
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of  cinnamon,  and  straining  off  the  liquor.  From 
two  to  four  ounces  may  be  taken  at  a  time.  The 
Vinum  Rhabarbari,   Ph.   Lond.    (formerly  called 
Tinctura  Rhabarbari  vinosa)  is  made  by  digesting 
for  ten  days  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  rhubarb,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  and  two 
drachms  of  saffron,  in  two  pints  of  white  wine  and 
eight  ounces  of  proof  spirit.    Dose,  one  or  two 
ounces.    The  saffron  contributes  nothing  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  composition,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  rejected.    The  Vinum  Rhei  Palmati,  Ph.  Ed. 
is  a  less  compound  and  a  stronger  preparation,  being 
made  with  two  ounces  of  rhubarb,  one  drachm  of 
canella  alba,  two  ounces  of  diluted  alkohol,  and  15 
ounces  of  white  wine,  steeped  together  for  seven 
days.    Dose,   from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
The  Tinctura  Rhabarbari,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  with 
two  ounces  of  rhubarb,  cardamom  seeds  and  saffron 
each  two  drachms,  digested  for  eight  days  in  two 
pints  of  proof  spirit.    Here  again,  and  in  the  next 
preparation,  we  have  the  useless  and  unpalatable  ad- 
ditameut,  the  saffron.    Dose,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  Ounce  and  a  half.     The   Tinct.  Rhabarb. 
Ph.  Eblan.   consists  of   the  same  ingredients  in 
the  same  proportions,  except  that  the  quantity  of 
spirit  is  two  pounds,   and    the  digestion  is  con- 
tinued for  seven  days  only.    Dose,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.    The  Tinctura  Rhabarbari  com- 
posita.  Ph.  Lohd.  consists  of  rhubarb  two  ounces, 
liquorice- root  half  an  ounce,  ginger  and  saffron, 
each,  two  drachms,  water  one  pint,  proof  spirit 
twelve  ounces,  digested  together  for  fourteen  days. 
The  Tiru  tiua  Rhei  Palmali,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  with 
rhubarb  three  ounces,  lesser  cardamom  seeds  half 
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an  ounce,  diluted  alkohol  two  pounds  and  a  half,  di- 
gested for  seven  days.  Dose,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce.  The  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Gen'iante,  Ph. 
Ed.  is  made  with  rhubarb  two  ounces,  gentian-root 
half  an  ounce,  diluted  alkohol  two  pounds  and  a 
half,  digested  for  seven  days.  Dose,  as  a  purge, 
half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms  ;  ns  a  stomachic,  two 
or  three  drachms.  The  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Aloes 
Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Elixir  sacrum)  is  made  by 
digesting  together  for  seven  days,  rhubarb  ten 
drachms,  aloes  six  drachms,  cardamom-seeds  half 
an  ounce,  diluted  alkohol  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Dose,  as  a  purge,  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms; 
as  a  stomachic  one  drachm.  Alpinus  de  Rhapon- 
tico,  17 18.  Gmelin  de  Rhabarbaro,  1752.  Lin- 
nceus  de  Rhabarbaro,  1752  ;  and  in  Amcenitat. 
Academ.  Vol.  nr. 

Ricinus  communis.  Moncecia  Monodelphia. 
Tricoccas.  Arbor.  West  Indies.  (Oleum  seminis). 
Palma  Christi.  The  oil  called  Castor  oil,  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  this  vegetable,  either  by  expres- 
sion or  coction,  is  .an  excellent  laxative  in  cases  of 
obstinate  constipation,  colica  saturnina,  ileus,  stone 
and  gravel,  piles,  &c.  It  may  be  given,  mixed  up 
with  water,  by  means  of  yolk  of  egg  or  gum 
arabic ;  or,  what  is  much  better,  floating  upon  a 
glass  of  lemonade  or  peppermint  water,  or  any  other 
aromatic  liquor.  To  these  may  sometimes  be  added 
a  little  tincture  of  rhubarb  or  senna.  Dose,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  A  large  quantity  is  apt  to 
provoke  vomiting  ;  hence  it  is  best  to  give  it  in  small 
doses,  frequently  repeated.  It  is  so  little  irritating 
in  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  given  with  great 
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safety  and  advantage  to  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants ;  to  the  last,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
fuls.  Where  it  excites  vomiting,  or  cannot  on 
other  accounts  be  given  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be 
administered  with  good  effect  clyster-wise.  Fischer 
de  Ricino,  17 19.  Carwane  on  the  Oleum  Palmae 
Christij  or  Castor  Oil,  1769. 

SambiTcus  nigra.  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Du- 
mosae.  Arbor,  Indigenous.  (Cortex  interior). 
Common  Elder.  The  inner  green  bark  is  a  strong 
cathartic.  On  the  recommendation  of  Boerhaave 
and  Sydenham,  it  is  sometimes  given  in  dropsies. 
The  formula  of  the  last-mentioned  physician  is  by 
much  too  operative  for  the  present  race  of  English. 
If  instead  of  three  handfuls,  one  ounce  of  the  bark 
is  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  the 
decoction  will  be  as  strong  as  most  patients  can 
bear.  This  may  serve  for  four  doses  ;  and  to  make 
it  more  tolerable  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  one 
or  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  cinnamon  may  be  added 
to  it. 

Sambucus  Ebulus.  Class  and  Order,  as  the  last. 
Indigenous.  (Ebulus.  Cortex  interior).  Dwarf 
Elder.  The  inner  bark  of  this  plant,  which  is  an 
herbaceous  perennial,  is  a  strong  hydragogue  purge, 
like  the  bark  of  the  preceding  species.  Dr. 
Brockehby  (CEconomical  and  Medical  observations, 
1764)  was  witness  to  astonishing  success  in  ascites 
from  the  fresh  inner  rind,  boiled  in  water  till  it 
mak.^s  it  exceedingly  bitter,  and  taken  upon  an 
empty  stomach  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  vomit  and 
purge  downwards  very  powerfully.    At  the  same 
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time  it  proved  considerably  diuretic.  These  ad- 
vantages were  derived  from  this  decoction  after 
several  fruitless  trials  with  various  other  cathartics. 
We  are  not  told  what  was  the  proportion  of  the 
elder  bark  to  the  water;  but,  where  vomiting  is  not 
required,  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms  boiled  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  twelve  ounces,  and 
divided  into  three  equal  doses,  will  be  sufficiently 
operative  for  most  patients. 

Spahtium  scoparium.  Di'adelphia  Decandria.  Pa- 
pilionacese.  Fruticulus.  Indigenous.  (Genista. 
Cacumina  vel  summitates).  Broom.  If  an  ounce 
of  the  green  tops  of  this  shrubby  plant  be  boiled  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  and  two 
ounces  of  this  decoction  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  a  copious  evacuation  by  stool,  as  well 
as  by  urine,  will  generally  follow.  Hence  this  de- 
coction is  atf  useful  cathartic  in  dropsies.  The  bark 
is  more  operative  than  the  tops.  The  seeds  in  full 
doses  are  apt  to  vomit  rather  than  to  purge.  As  a 
hydragogue  medicine,  they  are  inferior  to  either  the 
tops  or  the  bark  of  the  stem. 

Stalagmitis  Cambogloides.  Polygamia  Monoe- 
cia.  Tricoccse.  (Gambogia.  Gumi-resina)  Gam- 
1?oge.  This  gum- resin  is  tiie  juice  that  flows  from 
the  wounded  bark  of  the  tree,  concreted  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  a  strong 
cathartic,-  which  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  hydropic  and  worm  cases,  in  doses  of  from  three, 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  It  is  generally  made 
mto  pills  with  calomel,  rhubarb,  soap,  bitter  ex- 
tracts, &c.    Cuilen  used  to  direct  it  to  be  triturated 
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into  a  powder  with  sugar.  Werthof  mixed  it  with 
water  and  a  little  sugar,  adding  some  spirit  of  cin- 
namon, to  render  it  palatable,  and  rmike  it  sit  bet- 
ter upon  the  stomach.  Others  prescribe  it  in  a  liquid 
form,  joined  with  alkaline  or  neut'al  salts.  A 
foreign  physician  of  eminence  administers  it  in  drop- 
sies, in  the  following  manner.  Half  a  drachm  of 
the  gum-resin  is  dissolved,  by  trituration,  in  a  strong 
lixivium  of  salt  of  tartar.  After  it  has  stood  to 
settle,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  from  the  sediment; 
and  of  this,  forty  or  fifty  drops  are,  at  first,  given 
twice  a  day,  in  a  cup  of  tea,  coffee,  or  milk  and  water. 
After  a  few  days,  if  the  medicine  ceases  to  operate 
sufficiently,  the  dose  is  increased  to  half  as  much 
more,  or  twice  as  much  ;  and  so  on,  according  to 
its  effects  and  the  state  of  the  patient.  It  operates 
both  by  stool  and  urine,  and  in  this  way  many 
watery  collections  have  been  removed.  These  obser- 
vations in  favour  of  the  hydragogue  powers  of  gam- 
boge, the  experience  we  have  had  fully  confirms. 
Our  method  of  exhibiting  it,  however,  is  in  the  form 
of  pills,  in  conjunction  with  squill  and  some  of  the 
warm  gums.  To  promote  the  operation  of  these 
pills,  we  direct  the  patient  to  dilute  with  a  solution 
of  crystals  of  tartar,  or  some  other  saline  or  aci- 
dulated liquor. 

Tamarindus  Jndica.  Tetrandia  Monogynia. 
Lomentaceae.  Arbor.  East  and  West  Indies,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia.  (Fructus).  The  Tamarind.  The 
pulpy  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  laxa- 
tive in  dysentery  and  many  febrile  disorders,  espe- 
cially in  such  as  are  of  a  bilious  and  putrid  nature. 
The  dose  of  the  pulp  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
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or  two  ounces.  It  is  generally  given  in  decoction 
or  infusion,  combined  with  crystals  of  tartar,  vi- 
triolated  kali,  or  some  other  neutral  salt,  and  some- 
times with  rhubarb  and  senna.  The  Infusum  Ta- 
marindi  cum  Senna,  Ph.  Ed.  consists  of  tamarinds 
one  ounce,  senna  one  drachm^  coriander-seed  half 
a  drachm,  brown  sugar  half  an  ounce,  macerated 
for  four  hours  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water. 
This  may  serve  for  two  or  three  doses.  T<nnarincU 
whey  (serum  lactis  tamarindatum)  is  a  pleasant  laxa- 
tive, antiseptic  drink,  made  by  adding  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  the  fruit  to  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  milk,  and  afterwards  continuing  the  boiling 
till  the  milk  is  curdled,  and  then  straining  ofF  the 
whey  through  a  linen  or  flannel  bag.  Of  this  whey 
a  tea-cupful  may  be  drunk  at  pleasure.  The  tama- 
rind-pulp is  an  ingredient  in  the  Electuarium  Cassia 
and  Electuarium  Senna  of  the  Lond.  and  Ed.  phar- 
macopoeias. 

^[  Veratkum  album.  (Helloborus  albus).  White 
Hellebore  (see  p.  i'22).  The  root  and  the  extract 
prepared  from  it,  evacuate  upwards  and  down- 
wards violently.  Even  in  small  doses,  the  vera- 
trum  album  acts  with  so  much  virulence,  that  its 
internal  exhibition  cannot  be  too  much  discounte- 
nanced. For  maniacal  disorders,  we  have  plenty 
of  medicines  that  are  sufficiently  operative  without 
being  dangerous.  The  Decoclum  Hellebori  albi,  Ph. 
Lond.  is  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  white  hel- 
lebore root  in  two  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  and 
then  adding  to  the  cold  and  strained  decoction  two 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  It  is  used  externally 
os  a  wash  in  tinea  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 
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The  Tinct.  Feratri  albi,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digest- 
ing for  seven  days  eight  ounces  of  white  hellebore 
root  in  2  and  J-  pounds  of  diluted  alkohol.  Deob- 
struent  in  doses  of  15  or  20  drops.  In  maniacal 
cases  one  drachm  as  a  purge.  The  Ungucntum 
TIellebori  albi,  Ph.  Lond.  consists  of  white  hellebore 
one  ounce,  hog's  lard  ointment  four  ounces,  es- 
sence of  lemon  half  a  scruple.  Used  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  decoction. 


TO  this  division  of  Cathartics  from  the  Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom,  belong  the  following  Salts,  which 
either  consist  entirely  of  a  vegetable  acid  and  the 
vegetable  alkali,  or  have  the  vegetable  alkali  for 
one  of  their  component  parts. 

Tartari  crystalli,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  (Tarta- 
rum  purificatum).  Supertariris  Polassa:,  Ph.  Ed. 
Crystals  of  Tartar.  Purified  Tartar.  Supertartrite 
of  Potass.  (Cremor  Tartari).  This  saline  sub- 
stance is  deposited  from  wine  upon  the  sides  of  the 
casks.  The  austere  and  acid  wines  yield  the 
greatest  quantity  and  the  best.  Ic  is  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  boiling  water,  which  is  after- 
wards -evaporated,  that  the  salt  may  crystallize. 
These  crystals  of  tartar  consist  of  the  vegetable 
alkali  super- saturated  with  the  tartaric  acid;  and 
therefore  might,  conformably  to  the  .  new  nomen- 
clature of  the  London  College,  be  properly  enough 
denominated  Kali  super-tartarisatum,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Soluble  tartar  or  Kali  •  tartarisatum. 
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Crystals  of  tartar  are  an  excellent  laxative  in  jaun- 
dice, dropsy,  dysentery,  and  in  bilious  and  other 
fevers.  Dose,  from  two  drachms  to  one  ounce. 
They  may  be  given  in  powder  with  rhubarb,  jalap, 
or  other  cathartics ;  or  made  into  an  electuary 
with  tamarinds  and  other  pulpy  substances  ;  or  in 
infusion  and  decoction,  with  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  purging  tinctures.  In  the  last  of  these  modes 
of  exhibition,  viz.  in  infusion  or  decoction,  the 
crystals  can  only  be  given  in  small  quantities,  as 
they  require  so  much  water  for  their  solution. 

Kali  tartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Tartris  Potasscv, 
Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Fegetabile  tartarisatum,  Ph,  Eblan. 
(Tarlarum  Solubile)  Tartarized  Kali.  Tartrite  of  Pot- 
ass. Tartarized  Vegetable  Alkali.  Soluble  Tartar. 
Consists  of  tartaric  acid  saturated  with  the  vegetable 
alkali.  This  is  a  neutral  salt ;  whereas  in  the  purified 
tartar,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  the  acid  predominates. 
Half  an  ounce  proves  gently  laxative;  but  it  is  usually 
added  in  small  doses,  such  as  a  couple  of  drachm 3 
to  infusions  of  rhubarb  and  senna.  It  dissolves  rea- 
dily in  water. 

Kali  vitrtolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Potass*, 
Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Fegetabile  Fitriolatum,  Ph.  Eblan. 
(lartarum Vitriolatum)  Vitriolated  Kali.  Sulphate 
of  Potass.  Vitriolated  Vegetable  Alkali.  (Vitriola- 
ted Tartar)  Compounded  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
and  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid)  Deobstruent  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachms  ;  cathartic  in  the  quan- 
tity of  three  drachms  or  half  an  ounce.  Joined 
with  rhubarb,  bitter  extracts,  bitter  infusions,  and 
aperient  decoctions. 


i 
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(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Hydrargyrus  purificatus.  Purified  Quicksilver, 
(see  p.  127).  Formerly  it  was  much  the  fashion 
to  prescribe  draughts  of  pure  quicksilver  in  obsti- 
nate constipations  of  the  bowels,  and  in  cases  of 
ileus.  Eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ounces  of  the  metal- 
lic fluid  were  swallowed  at  once ;  but  the  event  of 
the  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  given  in  this  man- 
ner, throws  out  little  encouragement  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  practice.  Would  there  be  more  proba- 
bility of  success,  if  this  mechanical  remedy  were 
employed  in  the  early  stage  of  these  diseases  ?  It 
is  certain  that  it  has  seldom  been  used  till  things 
were  in  the  last  extremity. 

Pilule  Hydrargyria  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan. 
Quicksilver  Pills  (see  p.  127).  Fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  of  these  pills,  repeated  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  may  be  given  to  procure  stools,  in 
jaundice,  and  other  hepatic  diseases,  dropsies,  ob- 
stinate constipations,  colica  pictonum,  and  ileus. 

Calomelas,  Ph.  Lond.  Submurias  Hydrargyria 
Ph.  Ed.  Hydrargyrum  Murialum  Mite  Sublimatum, 
Ph.  Eblan.  Calomel,  (see  p.  136).  From  three  to 
six  or  eight  grains  of  this  mercurial  preparation, 
operate  quickly  and  powerfully  downwards,  and  may 
be  given  with  great  advantage  in  the  same  cases  as 
the  triturated  quicksilver,  and  also  against  worms. 
Two  or  three  grains  make  an  excellent  purge  for 
children,  whose  bowels  are  hard  and  obstructed  with 
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slime.  It  is  joined  with  jalap,  scammony,  colocynth 
and  other  cathartics. 

Magnesia  iista,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Magnesia, 
Ph.  Ed.  (Magnesia  pura).  Calcined  Magnesia. 
This  is  the  earthy  basis  of  Epsom  salt,  obtained 
by  adding  prepared  kali  to  the  salt,  dissolved  in 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  then  passing  the 
liquor  through  a  cloth  strainer,  and  washing  the 
white  powder  that  remains  upon  till  it  is  deprived 
of  all  saline  taste  ;  and  lastly  subjecting  the  powder 
to  a  red  heat.  By  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  previously  adhered  to  the  mag- 
nesia is  expelled  from  it,  and  it  is  left  pure. 

Magnesia  alba,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Carbonas 
Magnesice,  Ph.  Ed.  White  Magnesia.  Carbonate 
of  Magnesia.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
no  other  respect  than  in  being  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid.  The  same- process  is  followed  for  pre- 
paring it,  except  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  calci- 
nation. Both  this  and  the  other  is  used  as  a  laxative 
for  children  in  acidities  of  the  primas  viae,  in  doses 
of  from  twenty  grains  to  2  scruples.  The  carbonate 
is  somewhat  more  laxative  than  the  pure  magnesia. 
This  medicine  is  commonly  prescribed  too  freely, 
and  with  too  little  discrimination  to  children.  Since 
the  general  abuse  of  it,  hard  and  slimy  bellies  have, 
we  are  persuaded,  been  more  frequent.  By  offi- 
ciously destroying  all  acidity  in  the  prima?  via;  of 
infants  and  young  subjects,  we  impede  digestion, 
check  nutrition  ;  and  by  diminishing  the  natural  and 
proper  sensibility  of  the  intestinal  canal,  render  it 
sluggish  and  inactive,  and  consequently  liable  to 
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obstructions.  The  epithet  alba  applied  to  the  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  is  by  no  means  distinctive,  the 
magnesia  usta  being  equally  white.  For  other  re- 
marks on  this  article  see  Absorbents.  Hoffman 
Animadversiones  et  Experimenta  circa  Magriesiam 
albam  ;  in  his  Observationes  physico-chimicae,  ]73(5. 
Black  de  Humore  acido  a  cibis  orto  et  Magnesia 
alba,  1754.  Henry  s  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  Magnesia,  &c.  1773. 

Magnesia  vitriolata,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sul- 
phas Magnesia,  Ph.  Ed.  (Sal  Catharticus  amarus: 
Sal  Ebsomensis).  Vitriolated  magnesia.  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia.  Bitter  purging  salt.  Epsom  salt. 
Consists  of  magnesia  and  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric 
acid).  This  is  a  nauseous,  but  mild  and  efficacious 
laxative,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  in  hypochondriacal  cases,  colica  pictonum, 
ileus,  &c.  Small  doses,  such  as  a  couple  of  drachms, 
frequently  repeated,  often  succeed  better  in  procur- 
ing stools  in  the  last  mentioned  cases,  than  larger 
quantities,  which  are  apt  to  be  rejected  by  the 
stomach.  The  medicinal  spring  at  Epsom  Owes  its 
p'urgative  virtue  to  this  salt. 

Natron  muriatvm  (Sal  Muriaticus)  Ph.  Lond. 
Murias  Soda,  Ph.  Ed.  Sal  Communis,  Ph.  Ebl.  Mu- 
riated  natron.  Muriate  of  soda.  Sea  salt.  Common 
salt.  Consists  of  the  mineral  alkali  and  muriatic 
acid.  Half  an  ounce  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water, 
will,  in  most  instances,  purge  smartly.  Of  late  it 
has  been  praised  as  an  excellent  cathartic  in  worm 
cases.    It  is  a  common  and  useful  addition  to  purg- 
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ing  clysters.  It  is  obvious  that  sea-water  owes  its 
laxatiye  quality  to  this  salt. 

Natron  tartarisatiim,  Ph.  Lond.  Tartris  Fotassa 
et  Soda,  Ph.  Ed.  Sal  Rupellensis,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Sal 
de  Seignette).  Tartarised  Natron.  Rochelle  Salt. 
Seignette  Salt.  This  is  prepared  by  gradually  add- 
ing to  a  solution  of  natron  (carbonate  of  soda)  in 
boiling  water  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crystals  of  tar- 
tar,. This  triple  salt  is  given  in  doses  of  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  It  is  especially  suited 
to  jaundice,  and  cases  of  stone  and  gravel. 

Natron  vitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Sodcr, 
Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Fossile  Vitriolatum,  Ph.  Eblan. 
(Sal  Glauberi).  Vitriolated  Natron.  Sulphate  of 
Soda.  Vitriolated  Fossil  Alkali.  Glauber's  salt. 
Consists  of  mineral  alkali  and  vitriolic  acid  (sul- 
phuric acid)f  A  very  common  and  useful  purga- 
tive. Dose,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half.  The  Cheltenham  water  owes  its  laxative 
quality  partly  to  this  salt  and  partly  to  vitriolated 
magnesia. 


Sapo  ex  Oleo  olivas  et  Natro  confectus,  Ph. 
Lond.  Soap  made  of  olive-oil  and  mineral  alkali. 
(N.  B.  The  Sapo  alicantinus  vel  hispanicus  (Spanish 
soap)  consists  of  the  same  ingredients,  but  the  sapo 
vulgaris  (common  soap)  is  made  of  vegetable  al- 
kali and  fat  or  tallow.-  None  but  the  former  should 
be  used  for  medicinal  purposes).    In  doses  of  one 
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or  two  drachms,  it  is  gently  laxative,  and  is  some- 
times employed  in  cases  of  habitual  costiveness, 
jaundice,  &c.  It  is  commonly  made  into  pills  with 
buter  extracts,  ammoniacum,  aloes,  and  the  like. 
Sckulze  de  Saponis  usu  medico,  1746. 


Flores  Sulphuris  loti,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphur  Subli- 
matum  lotum,  Ph.  Ed.  et  Ebl.  (Sulphur  purifica- 
tum).  Washed  Flowers  of  Sulphur.  Washed 
Sublimed  Sulphur.  This  preparation  is  sublimed 
sulphur  deprived  of  the  acid  adhering  to  it,  by  re- 
peated ablution  with  hot  water.  Laxative  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drachms.  Often  employed  with 
good  effect  to  procure  stools  in  haemorrhoidal  af- 
fections. The  Trochisci  Sulphuris,  Ph.  Lond.  con- 
sist of  the  flores  sulphuris  loti  two  parts,  fine  sugar 
four  parts,  made  into  a  proper  form  with  mucilage 
of  quince  seed. 

The  Sulphur  pnrcipitatum,  Ph.  Lond.  (for- 
merly called  Lac  sulphuris)  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
sulphurated  kali  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  to 
the  filtrated  solution  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
as  is  necessary  for  precipitating  all  the  sulphur, 
which  is  afterwards  washed  repeatedly  till  it  is  de- 
prived of  all  taste.  In  this  process,  the  vitriolic 
acid  seizes  the  alkali  which  rendered  the  sulphur 
soluble  in  the  water,  whereupon  the  latter  falls 
down  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
which  may  be  considered  as  pure  sulphur,  and  con- 
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sequently  similar  in  its  qualities  and  operation  to 
sulphur  purified  by  sublimation,  i.  e.  the  flowers 
of  sulphur.  The  Dublin  College  direct  diluted  ni- 
trous acid  to  be  employed  for  the  precipitation  of 
the  sulphur  in  place  of  the  vitriolic  acid.  For  the 
other  preparations  of  sulphur,  with  remarks  thereon, 
see  Diaphobetics. 


F.  DIURETICS. 


(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Meloe  •oesicatcrius  (Cantbaris)  Spanish  Fly. 
Oniscus  Asellus  (Millepeda)  Woodlouse. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Allium  Cepa.  Onion. 

 ■  Forrum.  Leek. 

■  sativum.  Garlick. 

*P"  Arctium  Lappa.  Burdock, 

As  arum  Europarum.  Asarabacca. 
^[  Asparagus  officinalis.  Asparagus. 

Colciiicum  autumnale.    Meadow  Saffron. 

Copaifera  officinalis.    Balsam  of  Copaiva. 

Cynara  Scolymus.  Artichoke. 
^  D.wcvsCarota.  Carrot. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Foxglove. 

Juniperus  communis.  Juniper. 

Nicotian  a  Tabacum.  Tobacco. 

Piuus  Lam  (Terebinth ina).  The  Larch.  (Turpentine). 

.  syhestris.    (Pix  liquida)  Scotch  Fir.  (Tar). 

,  picea.    Strasburgh  Turpentine. 

Pistacia  Tercbinthus.    Chio  Turpentine. 
Scilla  maritima.  Squill. 
Smilax  Saisapnrilla.  Sarsaparilla. 
Solan um  Dulcamara.    Woody  Nightshade. 
Spartuim  Scoparium.  Broom. 
Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.  Gamboge. 
<fl  Ulmus  compestris.  Elm. 


Kaii  pmparatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbons  Poiassr,  Ph.  Ed. 
Alkali  Vegetable  Mite,  Ph.  Eblarr.   Prepared  Kali.  Carbonate  of 
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Potass.  Mild  Vegetable  Alkali.  Aqua  Supcr-Carbonatis  Potassw, 
Ph.  Ed.  Liquor  Alkali  Vegetabilis  Mitissimi,  Ph.  Eblan.  Water 
of  Supercarbonate  of  Potass.  Water  of  Milder  Vegetable  Al- 
kali. 

Kali  acetatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Acetis Potasses,  Ph.  Ed.  A/kali 
Vegetable  Acetatum,  Ph.  Eblan.  Acetated  Kali.  Acetite  of 
Potass.    Acetated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Kali  titration.  (Citras  Potassae  impurus  et  dilutus)  Citrated 
Kali. 

Kali  nitratum,  Ph.  Lond.  Nicras  Potassce,  Ph.  Ed.  (Nitrura) 
Nitrated  Kali.    Nitrate  of  Potass.  (Nitre). 

Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrosi,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  Liquor  JEtkerevs 
Nitrosus,  Ph.  Eblan.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.  Nitrous  Ethereal 
Liquor. 

Tartari  cryslalli,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  (Tartarum  purificatum) 
Suptrtartris  Potassce,  Ph.  Ed.  Crystals  of  Tartar.  Supertartrita 
of  Potass. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdoyn. 

Aqua.  Water.  Aqua  A'eris  Fixi,  Ph.  Eblan.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  Fixed  Air  (Carbonic  Acid  Gas).    Carbonated  Water. 
Murias  Caltis.    Muriate  of  Lime. 

Natron'  prceparatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbouas  Sods,  Ph.  Ed. 
Alkali  Fossile  Mite,  Ph.  Eblan.  Prepared  Natron.  Carbo- 
nate of  Soda.  Mild  Fossil  Alkali.  Aqua  Super -Carbonatis 
Sodce,  Ph.  Ed.    Water  of  Super-carbonate  of  Soda. 

Natron  tartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Tartris  Potasses  et  Soda, 
Ph.  Ed.  (Sal  Rupellensis)  Tartarized  Natron.  Tartrite  of  Potass 
and  Soda. 
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Diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  se- 
cretion of  urine,  arc  much  employed  in  hydropic 
and  calculous  affections,  in  gleets  and  fluor  albus, 
and  in  some  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin.  They 
are  also  useful  in  bilious  disorders.  Different  diure- 
tics are  suited  to  different  kinds  of  disease.  Thus 
(with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  saline  substan- 
ces belonging  to  this  sub-division  of  evacuating  me- 
dicines) those  which  are  suited  to  dropsy  are  not 
adapted  to  cases  of  calculus,  nor  are  those  which  are 
proper  in  fluor  albus  proper  in  stone  and  gravel. 
Many  of  those  diuretic  medicines  which  act  upon  the 
absorbents,  so  as  to  remove  watery  collections  from 
various  cavities  of  the  body,  possess  a  peculiar  acri- 
mony, such  are  the  squill  and  colchicum ;  and  some 
of  them  are  powerfully  narcotic,  such  are  tobacco 
and  the  foxglove.  Again,  those  which  are  suited 
to  fluor  albus  and  gleets,  are  of  a  resinous  nature, 
such  as  turpentine,  and  balsam  of  copaiva  ;  while 
those  which  afford  relief  in  calculous  and  bilious 
disorders,  are  either  the  so  called  neutral  salts,  or 
solutions  of  the  fixed  vegetable  or  mineral  alkali. 
Where  the  last  mentioned  diuretics  are  given,  it  is 
proper  to  direct  the  patients  to  dilute  plentifully  with 
water. 

(l)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

MelC'e  vesicatorius.  Linn.  Lytta  vesicatoria 
Fabricii.  (Cantharis)  Insecta  Coleoptera.  Spanish 
Fly.  Of  late  years  this  insect  has  been  given  in 
dropsical  cases,  to  promote  the  urinary  secretion. 
Werlkofs  method  was  to  prescribe  one  grain  of  the 
powdered  fly  every  fourth  or  sixth  hourr  directing 
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the  patient  to  drink  after  it  some  mucilaginous  liquor, 
such  as  almond-emulsion,  gruel,  or  the  like.  This, 
however,  is  too  large  a  dose  to  begin  with.  The 
safer  way  is  to  give  only  half  a  grain  at  a  time,  or, 
jn  irritable-subjects,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
grain,  which  may  be  repeated  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  clay.    Others  prefer  the  Tincture  (see 
•Stimulants),   which  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
thirty  or  forty  drops,  in  a  solution  of  acetated  kali, 
or  any  other  saline  vehicle.    After  all,  this  is  a  very 
uncertain  diuretic,  in  the  use  of  which  many  prac- 
titioners have  been  repeatedly  disappointed.  For 
an  account  of  the  different  preparations  of  cantha- 
rides,  and  for  other   remarks  on  their,  medicinal 
uses,  see  Stimulants. 

*([  Oniscus  Asellus.  Millepeda.  (see  p.  148) 
Woodlouse.  In  the  recent  state  these  insects  have 
been  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more,  to 
promote  urine,  in  hydropic  eases.  With  the  same 
intention  the  dried  insects  have  been  prescribed  in 
doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  But,  while  we 
are  provided  with  so  many  other  more  powerful 
diuretics,  the  millepedes  may  well  be  dispensed 
with.    Cartheuser  de  Millepedis,  1771. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

■ 

Allium  Cepa.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Lilia- 
ceae.  (Cepa.  Radix).  Onion.  This  and  the  roots 
of  the 


Allium  Porram.    Leek  ;  and 
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Allium  sativum.  Garlick ;  are  frequently  re- 
sorted to  in  dropsical  cases,  but  rather  as  auxiliary 
than  as  principal  agents.    See  p.  1 49. 

^[  Arctium  Lappa.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
K'qualis.  Compositae  capitatae.  Indigenous.  (Bar- 
dana.  Radix).  Burdock.  A  decoction  of  the 
roots  of  this  plant  is  diuretic,  but  in  so  slight  a 
degree  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  It  is  said 
to  have  heen  useful  in  cases  of  stone  and  gravel. 
If  it  is  entitled  to  any  place  in  the  materia  medica, 
it  must  be  in  the  class  of  Demulcents. 

Asarum  Europium.  (See  p.  120).  Asarabacca. 
A  decoction  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  operates 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  has  been  employed  with 
advantage  in  dropsies ;  as  has  been  before  mentioned 
at  the  page  above  referred  to. 

^[  Asparagus  officinalis.  Hexandria  Monogy- 
nia.  Liliaceae.  Indigenous.  (Turiones  et  Radix). 
Asparagus.  The  shoots  and  root.  The  former, 
v  z.  the  shoots  have  been  already  noticed  among 
the  alimentary  substances.  Of  the  latter,  viz.  the 
root,  a  strong  decoction  was  formerly  employed 
in  dropsies;  but  in  modern  practice  it  is  justly  dis= 
regarded. 

^[  Colchicum  autumnale.  (See  p.  151).  Mea- 
dow Saffron.  Has  been  prescribed  with  some 
success  in  ascites  and  hydrothorax  ;  but  in  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  humoral  asthma,  we 
have  found  the  Squill,  or  Foxglove,  a  better  medi- 
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cine.  The  different  preparations  of  the  colchicum 
are  noticed  at  the  page  above  referred  to. 

Copaifera  officinalis.  (See  p.  152).  Balsam  of 
Copaiva.  What  is  said  of  Turpentine  farther  oil, 
will  apply  here. 

Cynara  Scolymus.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  aequa- 
lis.  Compositse  Capitatas.  Southern  parts  of  France, 
Italy,  Sicily.  (Cinara.  Folia).  Artichoke.  Of 
the  dietetical  use  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers 
of  this  plant,  notice  has  heen  already  taken  in  Part 
h  of  this  Synopsis.  In  this  place  it  remains  only 
to  be  mentioned,  that  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
leaves  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Madeira  or 
other  cordial  wine,  has  been  given  with  good  effect 
to  dropsical  patients.  Of  this  mixture  the  dose  is 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  twice  a  day. 
Murray,  Apparat.  Med.  Vol.  vi.  But  more  active 
medicines  of  this  order  render  the  Artichoke  su- 
perfluous. 

5f  Daucus  Carota.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Um- 
bellate. Indigenous.  (Daucus  Sylvestris.  Semina). 
Carrot.  A  strong  infusion  of  the  seeds  has  been 
much  recommended  by  several  writers  in  cases  of 
stone  and  gravel ;  but  against  these  diseases  it  is  for- 
tunate for  mankind  that  the  materia  medica  affords 
more  efficacious  remedies. 

I  Digitalis  purpurea.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
Solanaceae.  Indigenous.  Foxglove.  This  is  a  very 
powerful  diuretic,  but  one  which  requires  much 
caution  and  management,  in  those  who  prescribe 
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it.    According  to  Dr.  Withering  it  is  a  much  more 
certain  diuretic  than  any  other  in  present  use.  The 
leaves  are  the  most  preferable  part  of  the  plant  for 
medical  purposes.  They  should  be  dried  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  being  readily  reduced  to  powder.   In  this 
state,  they  may  be  administered  in  two  ways,  viz. 
either  made  into  pills  with  ammoniacum,  soap,  or 
aromatics,  or  infused  in  water.    In  the  first  of  these 
forms,  from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  powder  may 
be  given  to  adults  twice  a  day.    In  the  reduced 
state  in  which  physicians  generally  find  dropsical 
patients,  four  grains  a  day  are  sufficient.    In  the 
other  form  of  exhibition,  a  drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  is  infused  for  four  hours  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  adding  to  the  strained  liquor  an  ounce 
of  any  spirituous  water.    One  ounce  of  this  in- 
fusion given  twice  a  day,  is  a  medium  dose  for  an 
adult  patient.    Jf  the  patient  be  stronger  than  usual, 
or  the  symptoms  very  urgent,  this  dose  may  be  given' 
once  in  eight  hours  ;  and  on  the  contrary  in  many' 
instances  half  an  ounce  at  a  time  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient.   About  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  or  eight) 
ounces  of  the  infusion,  may  generally  be  taken  be-; 
fore  the  nausea  commences.    When  the  digitalis 
is  disposed  to  purge,  opium  may  be  joined  with  it 
advantageously  ;  and  when  the  bowels  are  too  tardy, 
jalap  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  without  inter- 
fering with  its  diuretic  effects.    As  this  medicine 
when  given  in  very  large  and  quickly  repeated 
doses,  produces  violent  and  sometimes  deleterious 
effects,  the  following  general  precept  of  Dr.  II  i- 
thering  should  be  well  attended  td  by  all  who  pre- 
scribe it.    Let  the  medicine  be  given  in  the  doses,, 
and  at  the  intervals  mentioned  above  ;  let  it  be  con- 
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tinued  until  it  either  acts  on  the  kidneys,  the  sto- 
mach, the  pulse,  or  the  bowels;  and  let  it  be  stop- 
ped upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  or  e  of  these 
effects.  Administered  in  this  way,  the  digitalis 
has  been  eminently  serviceable  in  various  kinds  of 
dropsies,  in  humoral  asthmas,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces of  phthiais  pulmonalis.    (See  Naiicotics.) 

A  much  more  convenient  and  more  manageable 
formula  is  the  saturated  tincture,  as  first  employed 
and  recommended  by  Dr.  Daricin.  He  directs  two 
ounces  of  the  foxglove-leave's  nicely  dried  and 
coarsely  powdered  to  be  put  into  a  mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  four  ounces 
of  water.  The  mixture  is  to  stand  by  the  fire-side 
twenty- four  hours,  and  the  bottle  to  be  frequently 
shaken  ;  after  which  the  tincture  must  be  poured 
from  the  sediment,  or  passed  through  filtering  paper. 
As  the  size  of  a  drop  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  size  of  the  rim  of  the  phial  from  which  it  is 
dropped,  a  part  of  this  saturated  tincture  is  directed 
to  be  put  into  a  two-ounce  phial,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  size  of  the  drop.  Thirty  drops  of 
this  tincture  are  added  to  an  ounce  of  mint  water 
for  a  draught.  To  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
till  the  anasarca  of  the  limbs  is  reduced,  or  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  hydrothorax  is  removed, 
or  till  sickness  is  induced.  And  if  these  effects 
do  not  occur  in  two  or  three  days,  the  dose  must 
be  gradually  increased  to  forty  or  sixty  drops,  or 
further  (Zoonomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  7 18,  4to  edition). 
The  Tinctura  Digitalis  Purpurea,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made 
by  digesting  for  seven  days  one  ounce  of  the  dried 
leavei  of  foxglove   in  eight   ounces  of  diluted 
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alkohol.  Dose,  the  same  as  of  the  preceding. 
The  quantity  of  thirty  drops,  as  directed  by  Dr.  D. 
is  too  much  to  begin  with.  A  third  part  of  that 
dose,  namely  ten  drops,  will  be  sufficient  in  most 
instances,  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  drops 
according  to  circumstances.  When  the  digitalis  is 
administered  in  dropsical  cases3  it  is  often  useful 
to  join  with  it  small  doses  of  calomel  and  squill,  or 
solutions  of  acetated  kali  or  crystals  of  tartar,  some- 
times one,  sometimes  the  other  according  to  circum- 
stances. Nausea  and  purging  are  prevented  during 
the  administration  of  this  remedy,  by  aromatics  and 
small  doses  of  opium.  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
foxglove  in  haemoptysis,  phthisis  and  other  pul- 
monary disorders,  see  Narcotics,  where  reference 
will  be  made  to  various  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  subject. 

Juniperus  communis.  Dioecia  Monadelphia.  Co- 
niferae.  Frutex.  Indigenous.  (Baccae).  Juniper. 
The  berries  of  this  shrub  are  a  popular  diuretic 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.  They  may  be  given 
either  in  substance  or  infusion.  In  the  first  way, 
the  dried  berries  may  be  triturated  with  a  little  white 
sugar,  or  some  neutral  salt,  and  given  in  doses  of 
from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours;  but  when  thus 
administered  the  medicine  proves  oppressive  to  some 
stomachs.  Hence  the  infusion  will  generally  be! 
found  the  most  convenient  form.  It  should  be 
made  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  seeds,  well  bruised,  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  should  be  drunk  freely.  The  Spiritus  Juniperi 
compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  is  made  by  distilling 
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the  berries,  along  with  some  carraway  and  fenr 
nel  seeds,  with  prqof  spirit.  It  is  a  warm  aroma- 
tic ;  but  in  diuretic  power  it  falls  very  short  of  the 
watery  infusion.  The  other  officinal  preparation  is 
the  oil  distilled  from  the  berries,  (Oleum  JuniperiJ 
which  like  other  essential  oils  is  given  in  doses  of 
two  or  three  drops.    Bang  de  Junipero,  1708. 

NlCOTIANA  Tabacum.  (See  p.  120  and  153). 
Tobacco.  An  infusion  made  by  steeping  the  leaves 
in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the 
former  to  one  pound  of  the  latter,  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Fowler  with  some  success  in  cases  of  dropsy 
and  dysury,  in  doses  of  60  or  80  drops  to  adults, 
twice  a  day.  To  a  patient  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age  forty  drops,  and  to  one  of  five  years  twenty 
drops,  are  a  sufficient  dose.  A  tincture  or  wine 
may  be  made  in  the  same  proportions.  In  its 
operation,  the  infusion,  or  tincture,  or  wine  of  to- 
bacco is  a  very  unpleasant  medicine,  producing  heat 
in  the  throat,  giddiness,  nausea  (often  vomiting) 
drowsiness,  headach,  &c.  It  is  commonly  laxa- 
tive. As  a  hydragogue,  we  deem  it  inferior  to 
the  digitalis  and  squill,  and  accordingly  are  little  dis- 
posed to  recommend  it  in  dropsies  ;  but  in  cases  of 
dysury,  where  its  good  effects  seem  to  depend  on 
its  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  properties,  we  rea- 
dily acknowledge  that  it  is  an  useful  medicine.  Fow- 
ler s  Medical  Reports  of  the  effects  of  Tobacco, 
principally  with  regard  to  its  diuretic  quality  in  the 
cure  of  dropsies  and  dysuries,  1/85. 

Pinus  Larix.  (Seep.  J  96).  The  Larch.  Tur- 
pentine (terebinthina)  the  product  of  this  and  other 
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trees  of  the  fir-tribe,  stimulates  the  kidneys  very 
powerfully.    Hence  it  is  prescribed  in  mucous  ob- 
structions of  the  urinary  passage,  in  fluor  alb  us  and 
gleet.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  either  made  into  pills  with  powdered  li- 
quorice root,  or  triturated  with  almonds  and  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion.  The  Oleum 
Terebinthina,  Ph.  Lond.  (Spiritus  Terebinthinas)  is 
obtained  by  distilling  five  pounds  of  turpentine  with 
four  pints  of  water.    The  process  is  the  same  in 
the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  four  pounds  of  water 
being  used  instead  of  four  pints,  and  two  pounds 
of  the  oil  being  distilled  off.    Dose,   fifteen  or 
twenty  drops.    The  Oleum  Terebinthina:  rectifica- 
tum,  Ph.  Lond.    01.    Volatile  Pini  purissimum,  Ph. 
Ed.  is  obtained  by  distilling  one  part  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine with  four  parts  waters  the  distillation  being 
continued  as  long  as  any  oil  comes  over.    In  the 
Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  the  proportions  are  oil  of  tur- 
pentine two  pounds,  water  four  pounds,  and  one 
pound  and  half  of  oil  is  distilled  off.    Dose,  twenty 
or  thirty  drops.    The  Resina  Jlava  (Yellow  Rosin)  is 
the  substance  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  from  the  common  turpen- 
tine.   Formerly  it  was  employed  internally  in  ne- 
phritic cases;   but  modern  practice  very  properly 
restricts  its  use  to  outward  applications.    It  is  the 
basis  of  several  ointments,  and  cerates  and  plasters. 
See  Stimulants. 

Pinus  sylvestris.  Class  and  order  the  same  as 
the  last.  Arbor.  Indigenous.  Scotch  Fir.  Piv 
liquida  (Tar)  is  obtained  by  distilling  per  descensus 
the  wood  of  this  and  other  species  of  fir.  The 
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Infusum  Picis  (Aqua  Picea.  Tar-Water)  is  made 
by  steeping  tar  in  water  for  a  day  or  two.  The  com- 
mon proportions  are  two  pounds  of  tar  to  a  gallon 
of  water;  but  a  more  saturated  infusion  is  required 
in  most  cases.  It  will  therefore  be  better  to  use 
the  tar  in  double  proportion,  viz.  four  pounds  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  Of  this  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  or  at 
most  half  a  pint  may  be  taken  twice  in  twelve  hours. 
The  usual  swilling  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  intole- 
rable to  most. patients.  When  its  operation  is  as- 
sisted by  bodily  exercise,  it  promotes  the  urinary 
discharge,  and  is  serviceable  in  cachectic  and  scor- 
butic cases;  but  the  good  Bishop  of  Cloyne  has 
been  too  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  it.  He  must 
have  had  little  experience  in  the  practice  of  physic, 
who  shall  expect  half  the  benefit  from  it  in  one  half 
of  the  disorders  in  which  this  prelate  has  recom- 
mended it.    Berkleys  Siris,  1744. 

Pinus  Picea.  Class  and  Order  as  above.  Stras- 
burgh  Turpentine.  Used  in  the  same  cases,  and  in 
the  same  doses  as  the  resinous  juice  of  the  preceding 
species. 

Pistacia  Terebinthus.  Dicecia  Pentandria.  Amen- 
taceae.  Arbor.  Asia  and  Africa  (Terebinthina 
Chia).  Chio  Turpentine.  Dose  and  uses  the  same 
as  those  of  the  common  turpentine  before  noticed. 

S-cilla  maritime..  (See  p.  155—161).  Squilf. 
At  the  pages  above  referred  to,  we  have  treated  so 
fully  of  this  drug  and  its  preparations  that  we  have 
little  further  to  remark  upon  it.  The  Tinctura 
Scilhd,  Ph.Lond.  {seep.  l(5l)  is  a  very  convenient 
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and  active  diuretic,  far  preferable  in  dropsies  to  the 
more  nauseous,  but  more  generally  used  medicine, 
the  oxymel  scillae.  It  may  be  added  to  saline  and 
aromatic  vehicles  in  doses  of  twenty,  forty,  or  fifty 
drops. — In  dropsical  cases,  mercurials  are  adyanta-r 
geously  joined  with  squill. 

Sinapis  nigra,  (See  p.  100).  Mustard.  A  tar 
hie  spoonful  of  the  unbruised  seeds,  given  night 
and  morning,  sometimes  promotes  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  the  urinary  secretion  in  dropsies. 
The  Serum  Lactis  Sinapmum  (Mustard-Whey)  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopoeias  (which  is  made  by  boil- 
ing two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  bruised  seed  in  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  afterwards  separating  the  curds)  is  use- 
ful in  the  same  cases-.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  may  be 
drunk  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  For  more  on  this  sub- 
ject see  Stimulants. 

Smilax  Sarsqparilla.  .  Dicecia  Hexan.dria.  Sar- 
mentaceae.  Frutex.  Mexico.  Brazil.  Peru.  (Sar- 
saparilla.  Radix).  A  strong  decoction  of  this  root 
operates  freely  by  urine.  It  is  frequently  prescribed 
in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  scrophulous,  cancerous, 
and  venereal  cases.  The  Decoctum  SarsaparilU, 
Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  is  made  by  boiling  six 
ounces  of  the  sliced  root  in  eight  pints  of  water 
(in  which  it  has  been  previously  macerated  for  four 
hours)  till  half  the  water  is  evaporated.  Of  this 
decoction  four  or  six  ounces  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  Decoctum  Sarsaparillce  com- 
positum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  consists  of  sarsapa- 
rilia  six  ounces,  sassafras,  guaiacum  shavings,  li- 
quorice root,   each,  one  ounce,   mezereon  three 
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drachms,  water  ten  pints.    The  sarsaparilla  is  ma- 
cerated with  a  gentle  heat  for  six  hours,  and  then 
is  boiled  with  the  water  till  half  the  quantity  is  eva- 
porated.   The  mezeon  is  added  towards  the  end  of 
the  boiling.    Dose,  from  four  to  eight  ounces  three 
or  four  times  a  day.    In  the  same  cases  as  the  last, 
and  especially  in  the  venereal  disease,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  mercury.    It  stands  in  place  of  the  Decoc- 
tum  Lignorum  (Decoction  of  the  Woods)  of  the 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  Lisbon  Diet-drink  (Decoctum  Lusitani- 
cum  vel  Ulyssoponense)  of  which  Dr.  Donald  Monro 
has  published  an  account  in  the  3d  Vol.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Literary  Essays.    For  fur- 
ther remarks  on  this  root,  see  Fordyces  paper  in  the 
London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  i. 
1757.     Brdmjield   on   the  English  nightshades  : 
Also  practical  Observations  on  Corrosive  Sublimate 
and  Sarsaparilla,    1757.    Brisbane's  Select  Cases, 
J772.    Some  have  asserted  that  there  are  several 
indigenous  vegetables,  such  as  the  burdock,  elm 
and  some  species  of  carex,  which  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  sarsaparilla.    This  is  a  matter  well 
worth  attending   to  in   hospitals,  the  sarsaparilla 
being  sometimes  a  very  expensive  article.  This 
drug  is  commonly  ranked  among  the  diaphoretics  ; 
but  unless  the  patients  are  kept  warm  in  bed,  it 
operates  chiefly  by  the  kidneys. 

Solanum  Dulcamara.  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
5olanacea3.  Indigenous.  (Dulcamara.  Stipites)' 
Bitter  Sweet.  Woody  Nightshade.  An  infusion 
or  decoction  of  the  stalks  and  twigs,  is  a  power- 
ful diuretic,  which  has  been  given  with  good  effec 
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in  cases  of  humoral  asthma  and  dropsy.    It  is  also 
serviceable  in  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  skin.   -As  it  is  an  active  medicine,  it  is  proper 
to  begin  with  small  doses,  and  to  increase  them 
gradually.    Two  drachms  of  the  fresh  stalks,  chop- 
ped small,  may  be  infused  in  eight  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water.    Of  this  infusion,  one  or  two  ounces 
may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  in  twelve  hours.  An 
infusion  is  a  more  certain  preparation  than  a  decoc- 
tion, since  by  long  boiling  the  active  particles  of 
the  plant  are  mostly  dissipated.    Hence  the  dried  are 
less  operative  than  the  fresh  twigs.  (Thesaurus 
Med.  p.  90).    The  extract  recommended  by  the 
author  of  the  Essay  quoted  below  is  a  bad  prepa- 
ration.   British  practitioners  are  too  neglectful  of 
this  vegetable.    Linnaus  de  Dulcamara,  3  77 1 »  and 
in  the  Amsenitat.  Academ.  Vol.  vtu.    Razoux  sur 
la  Douce  Amere  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des 
Sciences  de  Paris,  1761.    Carrere  Memoire  sur  la 
Douce-amere,  1780.    Bertrand  de  la  Gres'ie  Essai 
sur  les  dartres,  avec  des  observations  qui  demon- 
trent  l'efficacite  de  l'extrait  de  Douce-amere,  &c. 
1784. 

Spartium  Scoparium.  (Genista).  Broom.  See 
Cathartics,  p.  201. 

Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.  (see  p.  201 ).  Gam- 
boge. For  remarks  on  the  diuretic  powers  of  this 
gurn-resin,  see  the  page  above  referred  to. 

«J[  Ulmus  campestris.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Sca- 
bridce.  Arbor.  Indigenous.  (Cortex  interior). 
The  Elm.    In  lepra  and  other  cutaneous  diseases, 
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a  strong  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  has  been  given 
by  several  practitioners  with  some  success.  It  ope- 
rates chiefly  by  urine.  It  is  said  to  be  service- 
able in  incipient  dropsies,  but  for  the  generality  of 
such  cases  it  does  not  possess  sufficient  activity. 
Even  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  are  induced  to 
consider  it  as  inferior  to  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum-shav- 
ings,  and  mezereon.  The  Decoctum  Ulmi,  Ph.  L. 
is  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  inner  bark  in 
four  pints  of  water  down  to  two  pints.  Dose,  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  pint  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Ly- 
sons,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  College, 
Vol.  ii.  Lettsom,  Medical  Memoirs.  Banau,  Jour- 
nal de  Paris,  1783. 


To  this  division  belong  the  following  saline  sub- 
stances, which  are  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  ve- 
getable origin. 

Kali  praparahm,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Potass* 
Purissimus,  Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  J'egetabile  Mite,  Ph. 
Eblan.  (Sal  Tartari).  (  Prepared  Kali.  Very  Pure 
Carbonate  of  Potass.  Mild  Vegetable  Alkali. 
(Salt  of  Tartar).  Prepared  according  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  pharmacopoeias,  by  dissolving  pot- 
ashes or  pearl  ashes  (Cineres  clavellati)  in  water, 
evaporating  to  a  pellicle,  filtrating  and  crystallizing  ; 
then  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  eva- 
porating to  dryness.  Thus  the  alkali  is  freed  from 
the  neutral  salts  and  other  impurities  that  were  mixed 
with  it  before :  Or,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Edinburgh  College,  it  is  obtained  from  tartar 
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(impure  supertartrate  of  potass)  by  burning  that 
salt  in  a  red  heat,  dissolving  the  residuum  in  water, 
and  filtrating  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The 
carbonated  or  mild  vegetable  alkali  (prepared  kali) 
operates  by  urine  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains,  and  is  employed  with  advantage  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  in  dropsies,  and  in  cases  of  stone 
and  gravel.  In  the  first  mentioned  disorders,  it  is 
generally  given  in  combination  with  aromatics  and 
bitters.  In  the  last  mentioned  cases,  the  best 
mode  of  administering  it,  is  to  dissolve  it  in  water,  to 
be  afterwards  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Aqua  Super-carbonatis 
Potassa.  Ph.  Ed.  and  Liquor  Alkali  Vegelabilis 
Mitissimi,  Ph.  Eblan.  (formerly  termed  Aqua 
Mephitiea  Alkalina).  Dose,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
twice  a  day.  Falconers  Account  of  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Aqua  . Mephitiea  Alkalina  in  Calculous  Dis- 
orders. 

Kali  acetatum,  Ph.  L.  Acetis  Potasses,  Ph.  Ed. 
Alkali  Vegetahile  Acetatum  (Sal  Diureticus).  Aceta- 
ted  Kali.  Acetite  of  Potass.  Acetated  Vegetable 
Alkali.  (Diuretic  Salt).  A  neutral  salt,  compounded 
of  the  vegetable  alkali  and  acetous  acid  or  vinegar. 
Operates  readily  by  urine,  and  is  frequently  given 
in  fevers,  dropsies,  jaundice,  and  various  visceral 
and  glandular  diseases.  Dose,  from  fifteen  grains 
to  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

Kali  citratum.    (Citras  Potassae  impurus  et  dilu- 
tus).  Citrated  Kali.    Consists  of  prepared  kali  or  car- 
bonate of  potass,  saturated  with  the  acid  juice  of  the  . 
lemon  (Citrus  medica).  This  is  the  basis  of  the  saline 
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mixtures  and  effervescing  draughts  of  the  shops. 
(Thesaurus  Med.  p.  80,  130).  About  six  drachms 
of  the  juice  are  requisite  for  the  saturation  of 
half  a  drachm  of  the  prepared  kali.  Such  a  quan- 
tity, duly  diluted  with  some  aromatic  water,  may 
be  given  for  a  dose,  in  the  same  cases  as  the  ace- 
tated  kali. 

Kali  nitratum,  Ph.  Lond.  Nitras  Potassae,  Ph. 
Ed.  (Nitrum).  A  neutral  salt,  compounded  of  the 
vegetable  alkali  and  nitrous  acid.  In  moderate  doses 
(viz.  from  five  to  fifteen  grains)  nitre  operates  by 
urine  and  perspiration  ;  in  larger  doses  (such  as  half 
a  drachm  or  two  scruples)  by  stool.  It  is  given 
with  great  advantage,  dissolved  in  pure  water  or 
in  mucilaginous  vehicles,  such  as  decoction  of 
barley  or  almond-milk,   in  fevers,   dropsies,  and 

cutaneous  diseases.     Thesaurus    Med.   p.  74  77 

—86.  For  more  on  this  article,  see  Refrige- 
rants. 


Spiritus  Mtheris  nitrosi,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  Li- 
quor Mthereus  Nitrosus,  Ph.  Eblan.  Spirit  of  Ni- 
trous Ether.  Nitrous  Ethereal  Liquor.  (Spiritus 
Nitri  dulcis).  Made  by  mixing  together,  and  then 
distilling  nitrous  acid  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
(alkohol).  In  the  London  pharmacopoeia  the  pro- 
portions are,  nitrous  acid  -lib.  rectified  spirit  2  pints. 
In  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  pharmacopoeias,  the 
proportions  are,  nitrous  acid  lib.  alkohol  3lbs.  The 
directions  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  Dr.  Dun- 
can's  remarks  in  his  New  Disp.,  relative  to  this  pre- 
paration, are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
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Tartahi  CryslalUy  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  (Tartarum 
purificatum).  Supertartris  Potassiu,  Ph.  Ed.  Crys- 
tals of  Tartar.  Supertartrite  of  Potass.  (See  page 
204).  This  salt  has  been  given  with  great  success 
to  promote  a  flow  of  urine  in  dropsies.  Three  or 
four  drachms  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  about  a 
pint  of  water,  may  be  taken,  at  two  or  three  draughts, 
every  morning,  till  the  disease  is  removed.  This 
quantity  may  be  increased  in  some  cases,  care  being 
taken,  however,  that  it  do  not  operate  too  freely  by 
stool.  (Thesaurus  Med.  p.  84).  In  our  own  practice, 
we  have  sometimes  prescribed  the  crystals  of  tartar 
triturated  to  a  powder  with  dried  squill,  directing 
the  patient  to  drink  about  an  hour  afier  taking  it, 
some  cheese-whey,  or  juniper  tea.  In  this  manner 
we  have  given  this  salt  with  the  best  effect  in  cases  of 
ascites  and  anasarca.  It  has  this  great  advantage 
over  most  other  diuretics,  that  it  does  not  (unless 
it  is  administered  too  profusely)  leave  the  body 
weaker  after  its  operation.  Hence  we  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  give,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Home's 
suggestions,  the  bark  or  other  tonics  after  it. 
Homes  Clinical  Experiments  (second  edition)  1782. 
Ferriars  Medical  Histories,  Vol.  i.  and  ir.  17Q4, 
'1795/..  /■         '  -  :v  1 

(3)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Ag.ua.    Water,    See  Diluents. 


Jqua  AerisFix'%,  Ph.  Eblan.  Water^  impregna- 
ted with  Fixed  Air  or  Carbonic  Acid  Gas.  This 
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is  still  more  diuretic  than  simple  water.  It  may 
be  taken  in  nearly  the  same  quantities. 

Murias  Calcis.  Calx  Muriata.  Muriate  of  Lime. 
(Calx  Salita).  This  salt  has  been  exhibited  with 
good  effect  in  scrophulous  cases  by  Dr.  Beddoes  (on 
Consumption,  Digitalis  and  Scrophula).  Dr.  IVood 
(Ed.  Med.  Journal,  Vol.  i.  No.  1.)  and  Dr.  Rd. 
Pearson  (Lond.  Med.  Rev.  Vol.  in,  and  Ed.  Med. 
Journal,  Vol.  i.  No.  A).  There  are  two  modes  of  ad- 
ministering this  remedy  ;  viz.  either  by  directly  sa- 
turating a  given  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  dissolving  the  residuum  in  its.  weight  and  a 
half  of  water  and  filtrating;  this  is  the  Soluiio 
Muriatis  Calcis,  Ph.  Ed.  Dose,  to  children  30 
drops ;  to  adults  6o  or  80  twice  or  thrice  a  day : 
Or,  the  thoroughly  exsiccated  salt  may  be  preserved 
in  bottles  with  ground  stopples  tied  over  with  blad- 
der, and  be  weighed  out  quickly  (before  it  has  time 
to  deliquesce)  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains  to 
children,  and  15  or  20  to  adults,  twice  a  day,  dis- 
solved in  gruel  or  sugar  and  water.  It  operates 
chiefly  by  urine.  If  it  purges  the  dose  should  be 
diminished.  See  also  Sckraud's.  observations  on  the 
antiscrophulous  powers  of  the  muriate  of  lime  (calx 
salita)  in  his  treatise  de  Febribus,  published  at  Vi- 
enna, 1797. 

I  have  prescribed  the  crystallized  muriate  of  lime 
as  prepared  by  some  of  the  chemists  in  London, 
but  not  with  the  same  success  as  the  exsiccated 
salt. 
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Natron,   Ph.   Lond.     Soda,  Ph.  Ed.  Alcali 
fissile,  Ph.  Ebl.  Fossil  or  mineral  alkali.  This  is  the 
basis  of  sea- salt,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by 
various  chemical  processes.    But  for  medical  pur- 
poses it  is  best  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  Kali 
spinosum,  called  Barilla.    All  that  is  necessary,  is 
to  dissolve  the  ashes  in  boiling  water,  filter  and  crys  - 
tallize.   This  is  the  Natron  pneparatum,Ph.  Lond. 
Carbonas  Sodce,  Ph.  Ed.    Alkali  Fossile  Mite,  Ph. 
Eblan.    It  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  stone  and  gra- 
vel.   Dose,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  day.     Theden,  in  his  Instructions  to  young 
Surgeons,  published  at  Berlin  in  1774,  directs  a 
solution  of  the  salt  in  lime-water,  to  be  drunk  every 
morning  for  a  fortnight.    This  may  be  considered 
as  a  solution  in  pure  water,  as  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  natron  throws  down  all  the  lime  from  the  lime- 
water.     This  he  found  to  be  surprisingly  effica- 
cious in  expelling  calculous  concretions.  Gmelin 
Apparatus  Med.  Vol.  i.  3  795.    But  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  exhibition  seems  to  be  that  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Beddoes,  viz.  the  exsiccated  crys- 
tals are  made  into  pills  with  soap  or  any  other 
suitable  medium  (Thesaurus  Med.  p.  75).  During 
the  use  of  these  pills,  the  patient  should  dilute 
with  gruel,  juniper-. berry  tea,  or  the  like,  Beddoes 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Calculus,  &c.  17Q3. 
The  Aqua  Super- Carbonatis  Sodce,  Ph.  Ed.  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  and  is  given  in  the  same 
cases  and  in  the  same  doses  as  the  aqua  supercarbo- 
natis  potassae  before  mentioned.    It  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  soda-water  or  acidulous  soda- 
vyater, 
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Natkon  tartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Tartrls  Pot- 
ass* et  Soda,  Ph.  Ed.  Sal  Rupellensis,  Ph.  Eb- 
lan  (see  p.  20Q).  Tartarised  natron.  Tartrite  of 
Potass  and  Soda.  Rochelle  Salt.  In  doses  of  a 
drachm  or  two  this  is  an  useful  diuretic  in  calcu- 
lous cases.  Of  its  use  as  a  laxative,  notice  has  been 
already  taken  at  the  page  above  referred  to. 


G.  DIAPHORETICS. 


(l)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia  ejusque  przeparata.    Volatile  Alkali  and  its  prepa- 
rations. 

Mel  acctahim.    Acetated  Honey.  Oxymel. 
Serum  Lactis  Vinosum.    Wine  Whey. 

(?)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Aconitum  Napelltis.  Aconite. 

Aristolochia  Scrpcntaria.    Virginia  Snake  Root. 

Astragalus  exscapvs.    Stemless  Milk  Vetch. 

Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.  Ipecacuanha. 

Dorstenia  Contraycrva.  Contrayerva. 

Guaiacum  officinale.  Guaiacum. 

Laurus  Camphora.  Camphor. 

-  Sassafras.  Sassafras. 

Polygala  Senega.    Rattle-Snake  Root. 

Rhododendron  Chrysanthum.  Rhododendron. 

Sambucus-  nigra.  Elder. 

Solanum  Dulcamara.    Woody  Night-shade, 


Kali  nitratum.  Ph.  Lond.  Nitras  Potassar,  Ph.  Ed.  (Ni- 
trum).  Nitrated  Kali.  Nitrate  of  Potass.  Nitre.  Sp. 
aetheris  nitrosi.    Liquor  iEthereus  Nitrosus,  Ph.  Ebl. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Aqua  tepida.    Warm  Water. 

Antimonium  ejusque  praeparata.  Antimony  and  its  prepa- 
rations. 
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Sulphur  ejusque  praeparata.    Sulphur  and  its  prepara- 
tions. 


Spiritus  iEtherts  Vitriolici,  Ph.  Lond.  Mtber  Sulphuricus 
cum  Aleohole,  Ph.  Ed.  Liquor  iEthereus  Vitriolicus, 
Ph.  Eblan.  Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether.  Sulphuric  Ether 
with  Alcohol.    Vitriolic  Ethereal  Liquor. 
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Medicines,  which  promote  perspiration,  and  which 
are  termed  diaphoretics  and  sudorifics,  may  be  divi- 
ded, 1st.  into  such  as  operate  by  diminishing  arterial 
action  when  excessive,  so  as  to  moderate  the  calorific 
process;  in  other  words  to  reduce  the  animal  heat 
when  morbidly  accumulated,  and  thereby  to  remove 
its  accompaniment  aridity  (or  a  non-exhalating  con- 
dition) of  the  skin:  And  2dly,  into  such  as  give 
energy  to  the  vascular  action  when  deficient,  so  as 
to  produce  a  free  distribution  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  thereby 
to  communicate  a  due  degree  of  warmth  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  of  which  the  temperature  was  pre- 
viously below  the  standard  of  health.    Hence,  in 
the  administration  of  medicines  belonging  to  this 
section,  it  is  important  to  consider,  whether  the 
degree  of  bodily  temperature  be  excessive  or  defi- 
cient, as  different  sudorifics  are  suited  to  these  op- 
posite states  ;  and  those  which  are  salutary  in  the 
one,  are  hurtful  in  the  other. 

To   the  first  kind,  or  those  substances  which 
promote  exhalation  from  the  skin  by  reducing  the 
animal  heat,  belong  antimonials  and  nitre,  which  are 
prescribed  in  inflammatory  disorders,  bloodletting 
and  other  evacuations  being  premised.  Of  the  se- 
cond kind  or  those  things  which  produce  a  diapho- 
retic effect  by  augmenting  the  temperature  of  the 
surface,  are  wine-whey,   volatile  alkali,  guaiacum, 
contrayerva,   hot  bath,   flannel  clothing,  friction. 
These  last  are  adapted  to  cases  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism and  gout ;  to  the  cold  fit  of  intermittents,  and 
to  typhus  fever  in  its  advanced  stage.    See  Sti- 
mulants. 
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(])  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammont a prceparata,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Am- 
monia, Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Volatile  Mile,  Ph.  Eblan. 
Prepared  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Mild 
Volatile  Alkali.  Obtained  either  by  distilling  the 
bones  and  horns  of  animals  (see  Sal  Cornu  Cervi) 
or  by  mixing  together  one  part  sal  ammoniac  (mu- 
riate of  ammonia)  with  two  parts  of  chalk  (carbo- 
nate of  lime)  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  subli^. 
mation.  In  this  process  the  sal  ammoniac  (muriate 
of  ammonia)  is  decompounded,  the  muriatic  acid 
combining  with  the  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  and 
the  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali  being  set  at  liberty, 
and  passing  into  the  receiver  in  a  mild  or  carbonated 
state.  The  only  difference  between  the  ammonia 
from  bones  (sal  cornu  cervi)  and  the  ammonia 
from  sal  ammoniac  is,  that  the  former  contains  a 
proportion  of  empyreumatic  oil,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter contains  none.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  purer 
volatile  alkali  of  the  two.  As  the  alkaline  basis  of 
the  sal  ammoniac  may  generally  be  traced  to  an 
animal  origin,  it  belongs  properly  to  this  division, 
though  the  sal  ammoniac  itself  is  ranked  among  the 
products  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Dose,  from 
five  to  fifteen  grains.  The  Aqua  Ammonia?,  Ph. 
Lond.  is  prepared  "by  subjecting  to  distillation  a 
mixture  of  one  pound  sal  ammoniac,  one  pound 
and  a  half  potashes,  and  four  pints  water.  Two 
pints  of  liquid  are  distilled  off.  In  this  process  the 
sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia)  is  decom- 
pounded, the  muriatic  acid  uniting  with  the  pot- 
ashes (carbonate  of  potass)  and  leaving  the  ammo- 
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nia  dissolved  in  the  water  (in  a  mild  or  carbonated 
state)  with  which  (viz.  the  water)  it  rises  into  the 
receiver.  The  Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammonia?,  Ph.  Ed. 
and  Liquor  Alkali  Volatilis,  Ph.  Eblan.  are  prepared 
from  the  same  ingredients,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions. Dose,  from  30  to  80  drops.  In  the  same 
doses  may  be  given  the  Liquor  Volatilis  Cornu 
Cervi,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Spiritus  Cornu 
Cervi)  and  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  hartshorn 
and  the  bones  of  other  animals.  It  differs  from 
the  aqua  ammonias  in  containing  an  admixture  of 
empyreumatic  oil.  The  Spiritus  Ammonia,  Ph. 
Lond.  Spiritus  Alkali  Volatilis,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  pre- 
pared by  subjecting  to  distillation  a  mixture  of  proof 
spirit  three  pints,  sal  ammoniac  four  ounces,  pot- 
ashes si?c  ounces.  One  pint  and  a  half  of  alkaline 
spirit  is  distilled  off.  The  Alkohol  Ammonialum, 
Ph.  Ed.  is  prepared  by  subjecting  to  distillation  a 
mixture  of  alkohol  thirty-two  ounces,  quicklime 
twelve  ounces,  muriate  of  ammonia  eight  ounces, 
water  eight  ounces.  The  manner  in  which  the  am- 
monia is  disengaged  in  these  chemical  processes, 
will  easily  be  understood  from  the  remarks  relative 
to  this  subject  under  the  article  Aqua  Ammonia?. 
Dose,  from  15  to  6o  drops.  For  an  account  of 
the  Spiritus  Ammonia  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  Alco- 
hol Ammonialum  Aromaticum,  Ph.  Ed.  Spiritus 
Alkali  Volatilis  Aromaticus,  Ph.  Eblan.  and  of  the 
Spiritus  Ammonia?  Succinatus,  Ph.  Lond.  and  of 
the  Spiritus  Ammonia'  Fcetidus,  Ph.  Lond.  Alcohol 
Ammoniatum  Fcetidum,  Ph.  Ed.  Spiritus  Alkali' 
Volatilis  Fcetidus,  Ph.  Eblan.    see  Stimulants. 


Aqua  Ammonia  acetata,  Ph.  Lond.    Aqua  Aceti* 
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tis  Ammonia,  Ph.  Ed.  Liquor  Alkali  Volatilis  Ace- 
tati,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Spiritus  Mindereri).  Water  of 
Acetated  Ammonia.  Water  of  Acetite  of  Ammonia, 
Liquor  of  Acetated  Volatile  Alkali.  This  is  made 
by  saturating  ammonia  (carbonate  of  ammonia)  with 
distilled  vinegar.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  su- 
dorific in  rheumatic  fevers,  catarrhal  affections,  &c. 
Camphor,  in  some  cases,  and  antimonials  in  others, 
are  advantageously  joined  with  it.  Dose,  from  two 
drachms  to  half  an  ounce. 

Mel  acetatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Oxymel  simplex,  Ph. 
Eblan.  Acetated  honey.  Simple  oxymel.  Made 
by  boiling  two  parts  clarified  honey  with  one  part 
distilled  vinegar.  It  is  an  useful  sudorific  in  fe- 
vers and  peripneumonic  cases.  Dose,  half  an 
ounce  diluted  with  thin  gruel  and  a  little  mint- 
water. 

Serum  lactis  vinosum.  Wine  Whey.  Made  bv 
adding  to  a  pint  of  milk  boiled  with  half  a  pint  of 
water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Rhenish,  Ma- 
deira, or  other  white  wine.  The  boiling  is  con- 
tinued for  about  a  minute  after  the  addition  of  the 
wine.  When  made  with  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  less  wine  will  suffice.  The  whey,  strained 
from  the  curds,  may  be  drunk  by  cupfuls,  in  fe- 
brile disorders. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Aconitum  Napellus  (Aconitum  Neomontanum). 
Aconite  or  Monkshood.    See  Narcotics. 
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Am&TOLOcm A  Serpentaria.  Gynandria  Hexandria. 
Sarmentaceae.    Virginia ,  Carolina  and  other  parts 
of  America  (Serpentaria  Virginiana.    Radix).  Vir- 
ginia Snake-root    The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  pow- 
erful diaphoretic,    frequently   resorted    to   in  ty- 
phoid fevers,  and  in  obstinate  intermittents.    As  it 
is  a  strong  stimulant,  it  ought  never  to  be  prescribed 
where  the  pulse  is  full  or  tense,  where  there  is  local 
inflammation,  or  where  the  primas  vige  have  not 
been  previously  evacuated.    It  is  given  in  sub- 
stance,   in  decoction,   in  infusion,  and   in-  tinc- 
ture.   Of  the  powdered  root  the  dose  is  from 
■fifteen  to  twenty  grains.    The  decoction  is  made 
by  boiling  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  root  in 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  water  clown  to  half  a  pint. 
The  Peruvian  bark   is  frequently  boiled  with  it 
(Thesaurus  Med.  p.  145).    As  the  active  particles 
of  the  serpentaria  are  of  a  very  volatile  nature, 
much  of  them  is  lost  in  the  boiling.    On  this  ac- 
count, an  infusion  in  hot  water  is  a  better  prepara- 
tion.   In  that  case  the  proportions  may  be  half  an 
ounce  of  the  root  to  ten  ounces  of  water.    In  the 
Tinctura  Serpentaria,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  the  pro- 
portions are,  three  ounces  of  serpentaria  to  two  pints 
of  proof  spirit.    In  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  the 
difference  consists  in  using  two  pounds  instead  of 
two  pints  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  in  digesting  for  se- 
ven days  instead  of  eight  days.    This  is  stronger 
than  the  Tinctura  Aiislolochia  Serpentarice,  Ph.  Ed. 
which  is  made  with  only  two  ounces  of  serpentaria 
and  one  drachm  of  cochineal  to  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  the  spirit.    Dose  of  the  former,  one  or 
two  drachms ;  of  the  latter,  two  or  three.  These 
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tinctures  are  frequently  added  to  decoctions  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  camphor-mixture,  &c.  PVedel  de 
Serpentaria  Virginiana,  1710,  and  for  detached  ob- 
servations on  this  drug,  consult  the  writings  of 
Syde?iham,  Pringle,  Lysons,  and  Hillary* 

I 

^[  Astragalus  exscapus.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Papilionaceae.  Some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in 
Hungary.  (Radix).  Stem  less  Milk  Vetch.  Within 
these  few  years,  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  this 
plant  has  been  cried  up  as  a  specific  against  the  ve- 
nereal disease.  Some  direct  half  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  root,  cut  in  small  pieces,  to  be  boiled  in  fif- 
teen ounces  of  water  down  to  twelve  ounces.  This 
quantity  is  drunk  warm  morning  and  evening. 
Others  boil  the  same  quantity  of  the  root  in  sixteen 
ounces  of  water  down  to  eight  ounces,  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner.  Its  principal  operation  is  by 
the  skin.  Sometimes  it  excites  a  flow  of  urine. 
Like  many  other  vegetables  that  promote  the  ex- 
halation from  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  cases  of  confirmed  syphilis  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hungarian  professor  Winter  I,  and  the  favourable 
accounts  of  the  trials  of  it  at  the  Vienna  Hospital, 
under  Quarin  and  others,  we  do  not  think  that 
British  practitioners  will,  in  venereal  cases,  be  in- 
duced to  substitute  it  in  place  of  other  suhstances, 
whose  powers  in  counteracting,  and  destroying  the 
syphilitic  virus  are  unquestionably  so  much  greater. 
Better  success  may  be  expected  from  it  in  ar- 
thritic and  rheumatic  affections  ;  but  even  in  these 
disorders,  the  experience  that  has  hitherto  been 
had  of  it,  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  b<» 
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preferred  to  other  diaphoretic  vegetables  of  lon- 
ger standing  and  more  note.  In  its  general  ef- 
fects, it  coincides  with  the  guaiacum  shavings  and 
mezereum-root ;  and  though  it  may  be  equal,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  superior  to  them.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it 
as  superfluous  addition  to  the  materia  medica. 
Quarin  Animadversiones  practicae,  1786  Winter 7  de 
Astragalo  exscapo,  1789.  Wegerich  de  Astragali 
exscapi  radice,  1 789.  Crichton'm  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  London  Medical  Journal.  Tietz  de  Virtute 
Astragali  exscapi  anti venerea,  1790.  For  the  ob- 
servations of  Werner  and  Carminati  on  this  vege- 
table the  reader  is  referred  to  the  6th  volume  of 
Murray's  Apparatus. 

Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.  (See  p.  151,  170).  Ipe- 
cacuanha. In  minute  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain, 
this  root  is  frequently  employed  to  promote  perspi- 
ration in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  advanced  stage 
of  typhus,  With  the  same  intention  it  is  sometimes 
prescribed  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  viz.  five  or  six 
grains,  in  dysenteric  cases.  In  arthritic  and  rheu- 
matic affections  it  is  commonly  given  in  conjunction 
with  opium  and  vitriolated  kali,  viz.  under  the  form 
of  the  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha:  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
Eblan.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  et  Opii,  Ph.  Ed.  as 
mentioned  at  p.  172.  In  like  manner  the  Vinum 
Ipecacuanha,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  is  employed 
as  a  sudorific  in  the  same  disorders,  W  doses  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  drops. 


Dorstenia  Contrajerva.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 
Scabridae.    Mexico.    Peru.    West  Indies.  (Con- 
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trayerva.  Radix).  Contrayerva.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  one  of  those  stimulant  diaphoretics  that  are 
frequently  prescribed  with  good  effect  in  typhoid 
fevers,  malignant  exanthematic  diseases,  and  the 
advanced  \  and  sinking  stage  of  dysentery.  It  is 
given  in  substance  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
grains.  The  Pulvis  Contrayerva  compositus,  Ph. 
Lond.  is  made  by  triturating  five  parts  contray- 
erva-root  with  eighteen  parts  of  the  compound  pow- 
der of  crab's-claws.  Dose,  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a  drachm.  A  decoction  of  this  root  is  em- 
ployed advantageously  with  vinegar  and  other  addi- 
tions (Father gill  on  the  Putrid  Sore  Throat  and 
Withering  on  the  Scarlet  Fever)  as  a  gargle  in  the 
malignant  angina  and  febris  scarlatina.  (Thesaurus 
Medicam,  p.  147.    Wedel  de  Contrayerva,  1712.) 

Guaiacum  officinale.  Decandria  Monogynia  Gru- 
inales.  Arbor.  South  America  and  the  West-In- 
dies. (Lignum  et  Gummi-resina)  Guaiacum.  A 
decoction  of  the  wood  or  shavings  of  this  tree  ope- 
rates readily  by  perspiration,  and  sometimes  by  urine. 
It  is  employed  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  scrophulous, 
and  venereal  cases  ;  also,  in  lepra,  and  other  disea- 
ses of  the  skin.  The  wood  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Decoctum  Sdrsaparilla;  compositum,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
Eblan.  (see  p.  224).  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Decoctum  Guaiaci  compositum,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly 
called  Decoctum  Lignorum)  which  is  made  by  boiling 
guaiacum  shavings  three  ounces,  raisins  two  oun- 
ces, sassafras  and  liquorice-root,  each  one  ounce  in 
ten  pounds  of  water,  till  half  is  evaporated.  Dose, 
four  or  six  ounces,  three  or  four  times  in  a  flay! 
The  gum-resin  is  given  either  in  substance,  or  dif- 
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fused  iii  water,  or  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  or  in 
spirit  of  ammonia.  In  the  first  way  it  is  generally 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills  or  boluses  (Thesau- 
rus Med.  p.  102)  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains.  For  diffusing  it  in  water  it  is  triturated 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  (Ibid.  p.  10(5)  in 
the  proportion  of  about  twenty  grains  of  the  gum 
guaiacum  to  every  ounce  of  mint  or  other  distilled 
water.  The  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  gum- resin  to  two 
parts  and  a  half  of  rectified  spirit  (alkohol)  digested 
together  for  ten  days  and  strained.  Such  is  the 
Tinctura  Guaiaci  officinalis,  Ph.  Ed.  formerly  called 
Elixir  Guaiacinum),  Dose,  two  or  three  drachms. 
The  solution  in  spirit  of  ammonia  is  made  by  digest- 
ing for  three  days,  four  ounces  of  gum-guaiacum  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia. 
This  is  the  Tinctura  Guaiaci,  Ph.  Lond.  (for- 
merly called  Tinctura  Guaiacina  Volatilis).  The 
Tinctura  Guaiaci  Volatilis,  Ph.  Eblan.  Tinctura 
Guaiaci  Ammomata,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Elixir 
Guaiaci  Volatile)  is  made  by  digesting  for  seven 
days,  four  ounces  of  guaiacum  in  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  (ammoniated 
alkohol).  Dose,  from  1  to  3  drachms.  Ulric  de 
Hutten  de  Morbi  Gallici  curatione  per  Lignum 
Guaiaci,  1519-  Juncker  de  Morborum  medicatio- 
nibus  per  Diastam  et  lignum  Guaiacum,  1624. 
Grunerde  Specifico  antipodagrico  Americano,  1778. 
Fowler  s  Reports  of  the  Effects  of  Bloodletting, 
Sudorifics,  &c.  in  Rheumatism,  1705. 


Laurus  Cawphora.  Enneandria  Monogynia. 
Olerace^e.    Arbor.    Sumatra,  Borneo,  Japan,  and 
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other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  (Camphora).  Cam- 
phor or  Camphire.  This  singular  substance,  which 
possesses  many  of  the  chemical  properties  of  an  es- 
sential oil,  and  which  is  extracted  from  the  root, 
branches,  and  wood  of  the  tree  by  distillation  (and 
is  also  found  naturally  concreted  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  of  the  tree)  is  frequently  and  success- 
fully employed  to  promote  perspiration  in  various 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  (especially 
of  the  malignant  kind)  rheumatism,  gout,  hysteria, 
Sec.  In  these  cases  it  has  an  exhilarating  and  cor- 
dial effect.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  five  to  twenty 
grains.   In  larger  quantities  it  operates  as  a  narcotic. 

The  benefit  which  has  been  obtained  from  the 
employment  of  caniphor  in  opposite  states  of  the 
body,  in  inflammatory  as  well  as '  asthenic  diseases, 
in  small-pox  as  well  as  in  typhus,  in  mania  as  well 
as  in  hysteria,  in  pleurisy  as  well  as  in  asthma, 
seems  at  first  very  extraordinary  ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy  among  medical  writers,  of 
whom  some  have  maintained  it  to  be  a  sedative 
and  refrigerant,  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  cordial 
and  stimulant.  In  a  synopsis  of  this  kind,  which 
professes  to  comprize  practical  matters  only,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  arguments  on  either  side.  They  will  be  found 
in  the  different  treatises  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  We  shall  not  dismiss  the  question,  how- 
ever, without  remarking,  that  the  apparent  contra- 
diction in  the  use  of  this  drug  is  easily  reconciled, 
by  the  reflection,  that,  in  the  inflammatory  disor- 
ders above-mentioned  it  only  affords  relief  when  pre- 
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vious  evacuations  have  been  procured,  and  not  even 
then,  unless  pain  and  irritation  remain.  Thus  it  is 
that  it  sometimes  proves  serviceable  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, by  abating  pain ;  in  small-pox  attended 
with  convulsions,  and  in  the  delirium  of  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  by  allaying  irritation.  In  these  cases  it 
acts  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  as  well  as 
a  sudorific ;  but  it  is  still  the  same  cordial  medi- 
cine; otherwise  there  would  be  no  necessity  that 
blood-letting,  and  other  modes  of  depletion  should 
precede  its  use,  or  that  antimonials  or  nitre  should 
be  given  in  conjunction  with  it.  Yet  without  one 
or  other  of  these  conditions,  it  will  always  be  hurt- 
ful in  truly  inflammatory  disorders. 

This  drug  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
pills,  being  previously  softened  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  afterwards  beaten  up  with  mucilage  of  gum-ara- 
bic, or  some  of  the  conserves  ;  but  it  is  best  admi- 
nistered in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  suspen- 
sion (for  it  is  not  a  perfect  solution)  in  water,  or 
mucilaginous  liquids,  as  in  the  Mistura  Camphorata, 
Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Julepum  e  Camphora) 
which  is  made  by  triturating  a  drachm  of  camphor 
first  with  a  little  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  after- 
wards with  half  an  ounce  of  white  sugar  ;  then  gra- 
dually adding  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  straining 
the  whole.  An  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of 
this  mixture  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  Where  this 
drug  is  employed  as  the  principal  means  of  cure,  it 
must  be  given  in  larger  quantities  than  we  find  to  be 
contained  in  the  ordinary  doses  of  this  preparation, 
since  a  portion  of  the  camphor  here  directed  is  left 
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upon  the  filtre  in  straining  the  mixture.  This  remark 
applies  equally  to  the  Emulsio  Camphorata,  Ph.  Ed. 
which  is  made  by  triturating  one  scruple  of  camphor 
with  two  drachms  of  blanched  almonds,  one  drachm 
of  fine  sugar,  and  six  ormces  of  water,  and  then  pass- 
ing the  whole  through  a  strainer.  When  we  wish 
to  be  certain  how  much  we  are  giving  of  this  drug, 
we  should  incorporate  it  with  aqueous  liquors  by 
means  of  gum  arabic,  without  passing  the  mixture 
through  a  filtre.  (Thesaurus  Medicam.  p.  227). 
Camphor  is  advantageously  combined  with  lemon- 
juice,  v  inegar  and  other  acids  in  cases  of  typhus  fe- 
ver; with  ammonia  and  aromatics  in  cases  of  atonic 
and  irregular  gout ;  with  calomel,  antimonials,  and 
nitre,  in  acute  rheumatism  and  other  inflammatory 
fevers  ;  with  ether,  magnesia  and  opiates  in  cases 
of  hysteria  ;  and  with  squill  and  ipecacuanha  in 
asthmatic  complaints.  For  other  remarks  on  this 
drug  see  Stimulants  (where  notice  is  taken 
of  its  external  application)  and  Antispasmodics. 
Wedel  de  Camphora,  1697.  Hoffman  de  Usu  Cam- 
phorae internus  17 1 7.  Tralles  de  virtute  Camphoraa 
refrigerante,  1734.  IVerlhqf  de  Camphora?  usu  in 
febribus,  1735.  De  Berber  de  Camphorae  virtute  in 
febribus  in  the  Cominercium  Litterar.  Norimberg, 
1735.  Cohausen  de  Camphorae  usu  in  pleuritide, 
1743.  Cartheuser  de  insigni  Camphorae  activitate 
medica,  1745.  Rosensteins  account  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  Camphor  in  a  contagious  epidemic,  in 
the  6th  volume  of  the  Swedish  Transactions,  1751. 
Buckner  de  praestantia  Camphorae  in  deliriis,  1763. 
Alexanders  Experiments  on  Camphor  in  the  57th 
Volume  -of  the"  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  also 
in  his  Experimental  Essays,  1768.    Menglmii  dr 
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Camphora,  in  the  3d  and  4th  Volumes  of  the 
Comment.  Instituti  Bononiensis.  Lysons  on  the  ef- 
fects of  Camphor  and  Calomel  in  fevers,  1771.  Col- 
lin de  Camphorae  virions  in  Observat.  Med.  Par.  3. 
1773.  Cullen  Mat.  Medica,  1789.  References  to 
other  treatises  will  be  found  under  Antispasmo- 
dics. 

Laurus   Sassafras.    Class  and  Order  the  same 
as  the  last.    Arbor.    Virginia,  Carolina,  Florida. 
(Sassafras.    Lignum,  radix,  ejusque  cortex).  Sas- 
safras.   A  decoction  of  the  wood  or  chips  of  the 
root  and  young  branches  of  this  tree,  is  frequently 
employed  in  scorbutic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty  cases, 
and  also  in  some  cutaneous  diseases.    It  operates 
chiefly  by   perspiration.    This  effect,  however,  it 
produces  in  too  slight  a  degree  to  be  trusted  to 
alone.    It  is  therefore  generally  prescribed  in  con- 
junction with  the  guaiacum-wood,  and  6ther  more 
powerful  diaphoretics.    Sassafras  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  Decoctum  Sarsaparillce  compositum,  Ph.  Lond. 
(see  p.  225)  and  in  the  Decoctum  Guaiaci  composi- 
ium, Ph.  Ed.  (see  p.  243),    As  the  medicinal  par- 
ticles of  this  wood  are  of  a  volatile  nature,  many 
of  them  are  dissipated  by  long  boiling  ;  hence  an  in- 
fusion is  preferable  to  these  decoctions.    The  mace- 
ration in  this  case  should  be  continued  for  the  space 
of  2  or  3  days.    The  essential  oil  distilled  from  the 
root,  (Oleum  Sassafras,  Ph.  Lond.  etEd.)  seems  to 
possess  no  advantages  over  any  of  the  other  aroma- 
tic oils.    Of  the  wood  and  oil  it  may  perhaps  be 
justly  said,  that  they  are  chiefly  indebted  to  their 
fragrancy  for  the  place  they  still  hold  in  the  materia 
rr.edica. 
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Rhododendron  Crysanthum.    Dccandria  Mono- 
gynia.     Bicornes.     Frutex.     Siberia.     (Folia  et 
Hamuli).     Rhododendron.    For  the  first  account 
of  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  shrub,  we  are 
indebted  to  Gmslin  and  Pallas.    The  leaves  and 
young  branches  are  the  parts  that  are  in  use.  They 
are  boiled  or  steeped  in  water.    The  decoction  has 
a  disagreeable  smell,  and  to  the  taste  is  rough,  bit- 
ter, and  acrid.    When  made  strong,  and  taken 
freely  it  produces  intoxication.    Gmelin  relates  in 
his  Flora  Sibirica,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lena,  who,  in  their  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing excursions  and  in  getting  the  glacies  mariae 
(talc  or  Muscovy  glass)  are  obliged  to  climb  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  have  recourse 
to  this  decoction  to  remove  violent  pains  of  the  knee 
joints  to  which  they  are  liable  from  these  occupations. 
And  Pallas  mentions,  in  his  Travels  (see  also  his 
Flora  Rossica)  that  it  is  a  common  and  successful 
remedy  among  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  in  arth- 
ritic and  other  painful  disorders.    They  drink  it 
till  it  brings  on  some  degree  of  vertigo  and  confu- 
sion of  the  head,  which  effects  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  parts  affected, 
and  an  abatement  of  pain.    In  consequence  of  these 
testimonies  in  its  favour,  trials  were  made  of  it  first 
in  Russia,  then  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  Swe- 
den, and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  also  in 
Scotland.    Professor  K'ulpin  gave  it  to  fifteen  pa- 
tients, some  of  whom  had  atonic,  others  inflammatory 
gout,  and  others  were  affected  with  chronic  rheuma- 
tism.   In  almost  all  it  appeared  to  afford  some  relief, 
and  in  the  majority  it  removed  the  complaints.'  In 
moderate  doses  it  produced  little  sensible  effect ;  but 
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when  taken  in  large  quantities  it  brought  on  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  purging,    transitory  disturbance  of 
vision  with  epiphora,  sneezing,  tingling  in  the  nose, 
burning  sensation  in  the  threat,  tightness  across 
the  chest,  and  in  several  instances  the  intoxication 
or  stupefaction  before-mentioned.    It  was  found  (as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  this  account  of  its 
operation)  to  be  improper  where  there  was  a  full 
pulse  with  much  fever.    An  infusion  of  this  vegeta- 
ble was  prescribed  by  Dr.  Home  to  three  patients  in 
the  Edinburgh  hospital,  but  not  with  the  same  suc- 
cess.   On  these  experiments  it  has  been  remarked, 
1st.  That  in  two  out  of  the  three  cases  there  was 
too  much  fever  at  the  time  the  infusion  was  admi- 
nistered ;   2dly.  That,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
fever,  the  medicine  being  given  in  infusion  instead  , 
of  decoction,    was   not  of  a   proper   degree  of 
strength;    Sdly.  That  sufficient  time  was  not  al*  \ 
lowed  for  it  to  produce  its  full  effect,  the  medicine 
being  left  off  in  two  cases  out  of  the  three  on  the 
fourth  day  from  its  first  exhibition;    and  4thly. 
That  conclusions  drawn  from  so  few  as  three  trials 
only,  and  under  the  exceptionable  circumstances 
above-mentioned,  can  have  very  little  weight.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  patient  who  took  the 
infusion  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  fittest  subject  for  the 
experiment,  "  was  cured  by  one  dose  of  Dover's  pow- 
der" given  the  night  after  the  infusion  was  laid 
aside.    It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  a  case  of 
chronic  rheumatism,   of  more  than  four  months 
standing,  should  thus  suddenly  give  way  to  a  sin- 
gle dose  of  this  powder !  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that 
the  rhododendron-infusion,  which  the  patient  had 
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been  taking  for  ten  days  before,  and  which  had  pro- 
duced plentiful  perspiration,  had  no  share  in  this 
salutary  change,  because  it  did  not  happen  till  the 
day  after  the  infusion  was  discontinued  ?    But  sup- 
posing the  rhododendron  to  be  unequal  to  the  cure 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  by  itself ;  yet  if,  after  ten 
days  use,  it  can  render  the  disease  removable  by  a 
single  dose  of  an  opiate  powder,  it  surely  cannot  be 
disregarded  as- a  trifling  or  inefficacious  medicine. 
The  sensible  effects  of  the  rhododendron  infusion 
in  Dr.  Home's  patients  were  head-ach,  giddiness, 
drowsiness,   nausea,   and  sometimes  purging.  In 
one  instance  it  increased  the  quantity  of  urine  and 
brought  out  copious  sweats.    Besides  the  cases 
above-mentioned,  two  histories  of  arthritic  patients 
are  related  by  Zahn,  in  which,  after  other  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  the  rhododendron  given  in 
decoction,  effected  a  cure.    On  the  whole,  there- 
fore,   the  evidence   of   those    practitioners  who 
have  given  this  plant  a  fair  trial  is  sufficiently 
favourable  to  induce  physicians  to  have  recourse 
to  it  in   such  obstinate  rheumatic   and  arthritic 
affections  as  resist  the  guaiacum  and  other  sudo- 
rifics.     It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  get  a 
supply  of  it  through  Russia  and  Germany  ;  and 
for  medical  purposes  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  as 
good,  when  dried,  as  they  are  in  the  recent  state, 
The  decoction  is  prepared  and  used  in  the  following 
manner.    Put  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce 
of  the  twigs  and  leaves  into  a  pot,  add  to  them 
about  ten  ounces  of  water,  cover  the  pot  over  with 
a  close  lid,  and  keep  the  whole  in  a  state  of  gen- 
tle ebullition  for  twenty-four  hours.    Of  the  strained 
liquor  give  an  ounce  or  more,  once  or  twice  a  day* 
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It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  a  weak  decoction  at 
first,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  strength  and 
quantity  of  the  medicine,  and  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion, according  to  its  effects.  Kdlpins  Practical 
Observations  on  the  use  of  the  Rhododendron  (in 
the  German  tongue)  1779.  Home's  Clinical  Ex- 
periments (second  edition)  1782.  Zahn  de  Rhodo- 
dendro,  1783.  Murray's  Aparat.  Med.  Vol.  vi. 
3  792.  Woodville's  Med.  Botany,  1792,  Vol.  in. 
p.  404,  where  it  is  erroneously  remarked,  that 
this  plant  is  not  to  be  found  in  Murray's  Appara- 
tus Med. 

N.  B.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  other  species 
of  the  genus  Rhododendron  might  possess  properties 
similar,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Rhododendron  Crysanthum.  Accordingly  trials  have 
been  made  with  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum, 
a  native  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  and  conse- 
quently more  easily  procured  than  the.  Siberian 
plant.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  European  falls 
far  short  of  the  Asiatic  species  in  medical  effi- 
cacy ;  so  that  the  one  cannot  properly  be  substituted 
for  the  other. 

Sambucus  nigra.  (See  p.  200).  Common  El- 
der. A  strong  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  frequently 
employed  by  the  country  people  to  promote  perspi- 
ration in  colds,  catarrhs,  and  other  febrile  disor- 
ders. The  inspissated  juice  of  the  berries,  the 
Succus  Baccde  Sambuci  spissatus,  Ph.  Loud,  and 
Succus  spissatns  Baccarum  Sambuci,  Ph.  Ed.  (for- 
merly called  Rob  Sambuci)  has  the  same  effect, 
when  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  taken  freely. 


/ 
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Solanum  Dulcamara.  (See  p.  225).  Woody 
Night  Shade.  Bitter  Sweet.  The  decoction  of 
this  plant,  noticed  at  the  page  above  referred  to, 
has  been  used  with  considerable  success,,  to  produce 
sweats  in  asthmatic,  rheumatic,  and  venereal  cases. 
Its  narcotic  quality,  joined  to  its  sudorific  action, 
causes  it  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  abating  the 
pains  in  the  two  last- mentioned  disorders. 


Kali  nitratum,  Ph.  Lond.  Nitras  Potassce,  Ph. 
Ed.  Nitrum.  (See  p.  22Q).  Nitrated  Kali.  Ni- 
trate of  Potass.  Nitre.  This  neutral  salt,  given 
in  some  mucilaginous  vehicle.in  small  doses  of  ten 
or  twelve  grains,  frequently  repeated,  operates  fa- 
vourably by  perspiration  in  acute  rheumatism,  and 
some  other  febrile  disorders.  The  present  genera- 
tion, whose  moving  fibres  are  more  easily  acted 
upon  than  those  of  the  last  and  penultimate  race, 
cannot  bear  this  medicine  in  the  large  quantities  in 
which  it  was  formerly  prescribed  by  Sydenham,  and 
has  latterly  been  given  by  Brochlesby.  More  than 
fifteen  grains  taken  at  once,  generally  create  distur- 
bance in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  have  a  laxa- 
tive instead  of  a  diaphoretic  effect. 

Spiritus  JStheris  Nitrosi,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  Li- 
quor JElhereus  Nilrosus,  Ph.  Eblan.  (see  p.  22Q). 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.  Nitrous  Ethereal  Liquor. 
In  doses  of  60  or  80  drops,  this  preparation  is 
in  some  cases  usefully  joined  with  other  diaphore- 
tics. 
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(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 


^  Aqua  tepida.  Warm  water  promotes  perspira- 
tion in  a  powerful  manner,  not  only  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  but  also  when  applied  outwardly 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Hence  frequent,  small 
draughts  of  pure  water,  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  96  or  98,  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  will  often 
suffice,  in  cases  of  cephalalgia,  rheumatism,  and 
arthritis,  to  restore  the  suppressed  evacuation  by  the 
skin,  and  greatly  to  relieve  and  even  to  remove  those 
complaints. 

Without  the  joint  employment  of  hot-water  along 
with  them,  the  various  medicines  of  this  section  could 
not  produce  their  full  effect.  It  is  their  best  auxi- 
liary, indeed  the  only  medium  by  which  they  are 
brought  into  action.  Let  practitioners,  then,  when  • 
they  prescribe  antimonials,  camphor,  guaiacum,  and 
other  diaphoretics,  always  keep  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  assisting  their  operation  by  the  free  use  either 
of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  warm  aqueous  liquors, 
such  as  infusions  of  balm  or  tea,  or  mucilaginous 
decoctions,  such  as  barley-water,  gruel,  and  the 
like.  Inattention  to  this  point,  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  unsuccessful  treatment  of  acute  diseases.  See 
Diluents. 


Water  of  a  blood  heat,  (96)  and  of  a  tempera- 
ture exceeding  that  of  the  blood  by  a  few  degrees, 
is  also  applied  externally  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  (Balneum  calidum)  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing perspiration  in  rheumatism,  gout  and  palsy ; 

5 
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or  only  partially,  as  to  the  feet  (Pediluvium)  in  fe- 
brile disorders,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
under  Stimulants. 

Antimonium  (Stibium).  Antimony.  The  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  this  metal  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  may  be  divided  into,  1.  The  sulphurated 
compounds.  '  1.  The  oxydized  and  subsaline  prepara- 
tions.   3.  The  saline  preparations. 

1.  To  the  sulphurated  compounds  belong  the  so 
called 

(a)  Antimonium  crudum  (Antimonium  Sulphu- 
ratum  nativum).  Sulphuretum  Antimonii,  Ph.  Ed* 
Crude  Antimony.  Native  Sulphurated  Antimony. 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony ;  which  was  formerly  pre- 
scribed to  promote  perspiration  in  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic cases,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  glandular 
obstructions;  but  on  account  of  its  little  solubility  in 
the  juices  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  its  occasional  contamination  with 
other  metallic  substances  of  a  noxious  quality,  it 
has  been  justly  laid  aside  in  modern  practice  ;  and 
the  more  certain  artificial  preparations  of  antimony 
are  now  universally  employed  in  its  place.  Dose, 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  and  upwards.  Stahl  de 
usu  Antimonii  crudi,  1730. 

(b)  Sulphur  Antimonii  prcecipitatum^  Ph.  Lond. 
Sulphuretum  Antimonii  Prcecipitatum,  Ph.  Ed.  -  Sul- 
phur Stibiatum  Rufum,  Ph.  Eblan.  Precipitated 
Sulphur  of  Antimony.    Precipitated  Sulphuret.  of 
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Antimony  ;  Golden-coloured  Stibiated  Sulphur  (see 
p.  163)  and 

(c)  Kermes  Minerale.  Sulphur  Stibialum  Fuscum, 
Ph.  Eblan.  Brown  Stibiated  Sulphur.  Mineral 
Kermes.  (see  p.  164)  both  which  are  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  native  sulphurated  antimony  (crude 
antimony) ;  but  in  very  minute  doses,  such  as  one, 
two  or  three  grains. 

1.  To  the  oxydized  and  subsaline  preparations  of 
this  metal  belong  the 

(a)  AntimoIsiium  calcinatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Cal- 
cined Antimony  (Antimonium  Diaphoreticum).  This 
is  obtained  by  mixing  together  one  part  pulverised 
antimony  (sulphuret  of  antimony)  with  three  parts 
powdered  nitre  (nitrate  of  potass)  and  throwing  the 
mixture  little  by  little  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The 
white  substance  that  remains  after  the  deflagration, 
is  kept  in  the  fire  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  is 
then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  cool,  when  it  is  re- 
duced to  powder  and  washed  with  distilled  water. 
There  still  remains  united  with  the  oxyd  of  anti- 
mony thus  obtained,  a  small  proportion  of  the  alka- 
line basis  (potass)  of  the  nitre  ;  so  that  it  is  not  a 
pure  oxyd,  but  a  subsaline  oxyd  of  antimony.  This 
preparation  was  formerly  a  favourite  diaphoretic  in 
febrile  disorders,  and  was  given  in  doses  of  eight  or 
ten  grains.  In  modern  practice  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  the 

(b )  Pulvis  Antimonialis,  Ph.  Lond.  Oxidum  An- 
timonii  cum  Phosphate  Calais,  Ph.  Ed.    Pulvis  Sti- 
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hiatus,  Ph.  Eblan.    (Antimonium  cum  Cornu  Cervi 
ustum).    Antimonial  Powder1.    Qxyd  of  Antimony 
with  Phosphate  of  Lime.    According  to  the  Lon- 
don. Ed.  and  Dublin  pharmacopoeias,  it  is  made  by 
mixing  together  equal  parts  of  pulverized  antimony 
(sulphuret  of  antimony)  and  hartshorn  shavings,  and 
putting  them  into  an  iron  pan,  made  red  hot,  and 
keeping  them  constantly  stirred  till  they  are  burnt 
to  a  grey  coloured  mass,  which  is  then  taken  from 
the  fire,  rubbed  to  powder,  and  put  into  a  coated 
crucible,  with  another  crucible  (in  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  hole  has  been  previously  bored)  in- 
verted over  it,  and  luted  to  it.    It  is  then  put  into ' 
the  fire,  and  subjected  to  a  white  heat  for  two  hours  ; 
after  which  it  is  taken  out,  and  when  cold,  is  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder.    This  powder,  which 
consists  of  oxyd  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  a  small  portion  of  pure  lime,  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  the  same,  as  James  s  celebrated  Fever  Pow- 
der.   (Dr.  George  Pearson  on  the  Composition  of 
Dr.  James's  Powder  in  the  Philosoph.  Transact,  for 
1791)-    It  cannot  however  be  given  in  such  large 
doses  as  Dr.  James's  febrifuge.    In  all  inflammatory 
disorders,   and  especially   in   fevers,  accompanied 
with  a  quick,  full,  and  hard  pulse,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent diaphoretic,  but  like  many  other  valuable  me- 
dicines,  it   has  been   sometimes  abused  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  and  undiscerning  practi- 
tioners, who,  by  giving  it  too  freely  in  typhus-fe- 
vers, have  thereby  brought  on  colliquative  sweats 
and  diarrhoea,  which  have  exhausted  the  patients 
From  the  bias,  however,  which,  within  these  few 
years,  has  been  given  to  the  practice  of  physic  in 
England,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  -more  mis 
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chief  happens  from  withholding  this  and  other  an- 
timonials  in  the  disorders  that  might  be  cured  or 
relieved  by  them,  than  from  employing  them  in  ca- 
ses in  which  they  are  improper.    The  antimonial 
powder  or  oxyd  of  antimony,  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  is  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  eight  grains, 
repeated  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  hour.  In  lar- 
ger doses  it  operates  as  an  emetic.    It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  its  diaphoretic  operation  should 
be  assisted  by  plentiful  dilution  with  tepid  aqueous 
liquids.    As  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  prescribed 
either  in  the  simple  powdery  form,  to  be  taken  in 
jelly,  or  in  the  form  of  boluses  or  pills.  Sometimes 
calomel  and  opium  are  advantageously  joined  with 
it. 

As  the  so  called  pulvis  antimonialis  is  liable  to 
considerable  variation  in  its  quality,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  fire  during  its  calci- 
nation, Mr.  Chenevix  has  suggested  a  new  method 
of  obtaining  a  similar  product  of  oxyd  of  antimony, 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  humid  way,  that  is  by 
precipitation.    See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1801. 

(c)  Crocus  Antmonii,  Ph.  Lond.  Oxydum  An- 
timonii  cum  Sulphur e  per  Nitratem  Potass^,  Ph. 
Ed.  Stibium  Nitro  Calcinatum,  Ph.  Eblan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  London  and  Dublin  pharmacopoeias 
this  is  obtained  by  first  deflagrating,  and  afterwards 
melting  together  a  mixture  of  antimony  lib.  nitre 
lib.  sea-salt  1  ounce.  The  melted  matter  when 
cold  is  separated  from  the  scoriae.  According  to 
the  Ed.  pharmacopoeia  it  is  obtained  by  deflagrating 
together  equal  weights  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
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and  nitrate  of  potass.  The  reddish  matter,  freed 
from  the  whitish  crust,  is  then  pulverized  and  re- 
peatedly washed  with  hot  water.  This  product  is 
oxyd  of  antimony  with  an  admixture  of  undecom- 
posed  sulphuret  of  antimony,  according  to  the  last 
mentioned  process;  but  according  to  the  formula 
of  the  London  college,  with  an  admixture  of  muria- 
ted  antimony,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  sea-salt.  It  is  used  for  making  the  Antimo- 
nium tartarisatum  and  Antimonium  muriatum. 

( d}  Antimonium  vitrificatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Oxi- 
dum  Antimonii  cum  Sulphur e  Vitrijicatum ,  Ph.  Ed. 
(formerly  Vitrum  Antimonii).  It  is  prepared  by  first 
roasting  pulverised  antimony  (sulphuret  of  antimony) 
in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  till  it  ceases  to  emit 
fumes,  and  afterwards  putting  it  into  a  crucible,  and 
subjecting  it  to. a  strong  heat,  till  it  is  brought  into 
infusion,  when  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  poured 
out.  This  is  oxyd  of  antimony,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is  used  for 
making  the  Vinum  Antimonii,  Ph.  Lond.*  Antimonial 
Wine,  of  which  the  composition  has  been  already 
noticed  at  p.  175.  To  what  is  there  said,  we  shall 
here  add,  that  the  Vinum  antimonii,  prepared  from 
glass  of  antimony,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
weak  or  imperfect  Vinum  antimonii  tartarisati,  since 
it  is  the  acid  of  tartar  alone  which  is  present  in  the 
wine  that  dissolves  the  vitrified  antimony,  of  which 
the  quantity  that  is  dissolved  always  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
quantity  of  tartar  which  it  contains.    How  much 

JJh-!hel0fngS  X0}he  ,aline  Potion*  of  antimony,  amon£ 
which  it  11  afterwards  inserted  at  p.  264.  5 
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better,  then,  is  it  first  to  combine  the  antimonial 
oxyd  and  tartaric  acid  together,  and  afterwards  to 
add  the  compound  to  the  wine,  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  proper  vinum  antimonii  tartarisati  ?  A  prepa- 
ration which  renders  this  other  totally  superflu- 
ous. Vitrified  Antimony  is  also  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the 

(e)  Oxklum  Antimonii  Vitrificatum^  cum  Cera 
(formerly  Vitrum  Antimonii  Ceratum),  Ph.  Ed. 
which  is  made  by  adding  eight  parts  vitrified  oxyd  of 
antimony  with  sulphur,  to  one  part  melted  wax,  and 
letting  the  mixture  remain  in  a  gentle  heat  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  while  with  a 
spatula.  It  is  then  poured  out,  and  when  cold,  is 
round  to  powder.  Dose,  from  three  grains  to  10 
or  15  grains.  It  is  generally  prescribed  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  triturated  with  sugar,  testaceous  sub- 
stances or  magnesia.  For  many  years  past  this  pre- 
paration has  been  regarded  almost  as  a  specific  in 
cases  cf  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhages,  &c. 
yet  in  these  and  various  febrile  disorders  in  which  it 
has  been  recommended,  it  has  no  just  claim  to  being 
preferred  to  other  antimonials,  since  all  the  good 
effects  that  have  been  obtained  from  it,  may  be 
traced  to  the  nausea  or  sickness,  and  concomitant 
diaphoresis,  which  it  occasions  in  common  with 
them  ;  but  with  less  certainty,  as  its  doses  are  not 
so  easily  regulated.  If  we  consider  this  preparation 
attentively,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  how  little 
it  merits  the  high  commendations  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  Is  it  likely  (as  a  foreign  writer 
has  pointedly  asked)  that  the  few  grains  of  wax 
which  ar&  contained  in  the  ordinary,  or  even  the 
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largest  closes  of  this  medicine,  can  be  of  any  use  in 
dysentery  or  diarrhoea  ?    Certainly  not.    If  any  be- 
nefit is  to  be  expected  from  wax  in  these  disorders  of 
the  bowels,  it  must  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  half 
a  drachm,  frequently  repeated,  so  that  as  much  as 
half  an  ounce  may  be  taken  In  the  course  of  the 
day  and  night.    It  must  not  only  be  given  in  these 
quantities,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must 
further  be  rendered  miscible  with,  and  soluble  in,  the 
juices  of  the  primse  viae  by  previous  trituration  with 
mucilaginous  liquids,  otherwise  it  will  pass  through 
the  body  without  producing  any  effect.  Given, 
then,  as  it  is  in  the  vitrum  antimonii  ceratum,  in 
the  doses  of  five  or  10  grains,  and  without  being 
previously  rendered  capable  of  mixing  with  or  dissolv- 
ing in  the  juices  of  the  body,  the  wax  in  that  prepara- 
tion can  have  no  share  whatever  in  its  medicinal  ope- 
ration.   The  most  that  can  be  allowed  to  it  is,  that 
by  its  tenacious  quality  and  insoluble  nature,  it,  in 
some  measure,  defends  the  vitrified  antimony  from 
being  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  fluids  ; 
but  this  surely  is  no  desirable  thing.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  only  serves  to  render  the  operation  of  the 
antimony  less  certain.    As  then  it  appears  that  the 
good  effects  of  the  vitrum  antimonii  ceratum,  are 
referable  to  the  vitrified  antimony  alone,  which, 
as  an  imperfect  oxyd,  is  less  determinate  in  its  ope- 
ration than  some  other  preparations  of  this  metal ; 
it  follows,  that  it  ought  in  all  cases  to  give  way  to 
them,  and  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  a  su- 
perfluous addition  to  the  catalogue  of  antimonial 
preparations.    Supposing  that  the  combination  of 
antimonials  with  wax,  may  sometimes  be  useful  in 
alvine  fluxes  (though  we  are  persuaded,  that,  gene- 
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rally  speaking,  where  the  one  is  proper  the  other  is 
not)  the  best  way,  indeed  the  only  effectual  way,  of 
making  that  combination  would  be  to  add  a  saline 
preparation  of  antimony  (for  instance,  antimonial 
wine  or  tariarised  antimony)  to  an  emulsion  of 
wax,  When  these  two  substances  are  thus  mixed 
together  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  due  propor- 
tions, their  doses  may  be  regulated  with  great  ex- 
actness, and  consequently  their  operation  will  be 
rendered  more  certain.  Geqffroy  on  the  Effects  of 
the  Vitrum  Antimonii  Ceratum,  Phil.  Trans.  Vol. 
47.  Young  and  Pringle,  in  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical  Essays  and  Observations,  Vol.  v.,  and  also 
in  1  he  last-meritipned  Author's  Diseases  of  the 
Army. 

(f)  Calx  Stibii  Pr<ecipala,  Ph.  Eblan.  Precipi- 
tated Calx  of  antimony  (Pulvis  Algarothi.  Magis- 
terium  Antimonii).  This  is  obtained  by  first  dis- 
solving 8  ounces  of  mild  vegetable  alkali  in  40lbs. 
of  water  and  filtrating;  then  adding  to  this  solu- 
tion 8  ounces  of  caustic  muriated  antimony,  and 
washing  and  drying  the  precipitate  thus  obtained. 
This  piecipitated  oxyd  of  antimony  is  used  by  the 
Dublin  college  for  making  their  tartarum  stibiatum, 
or  emetic  tartar. 

(3)  The  saline  preparations  of  this  metal  which 
are  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  are  as  follow  ; 

(a)  Antimonium  muriatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Murias 
Antimonii,  Ph.  Ed.  Stibium  Muriatum  Causticim, 
Ph.  Eblan.  (Butyrum  Antimonii.  Causticum  Anti- 
moniale).    Muriated  Antimony.    Muriate  of  An- 
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timony.  Caustic  Muriated  Antimony.  It  is  made 
in  the  following  manner:  Take  crocus  antimonii 
(oxyd  of  antimony  with  sulphur  by  nitrate  of  potass) 
reduced  to  powder  and  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid) 
each,  one  part,  exsiccated  sea-salt  (dried  muriate  of 
soda)  two  parts.  Put  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort, 
and  gradually  add  to  it  the  sea- salt  and  crocus  anti- 
monii previously  mixed  together  ;  then  distil  it  in  a 
sand-heat.  Let  that  which  comes  over  in  the  distil- 
lation, be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days ;  after 
which  pour  off  the  liquid  part  from  the  sediment. 
This  is  the  muriated  antimony,  which  is  sometimes 
applied  externally  by  the  surgeons  as  an  escharotic, 
to  destroy  warts,  fungus  flesh,  and  specks  on  the 
cornea ;  on  which  occasions,  however,  it  should  be 
used  very  sparingly,  and  with  the  greatest  caution. 
The  other  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for 
making  the  Calx  Antimonii  praecipitata,  Ph.  Ebl. 
above  described,  by  the  combination  of  which,  with 
the  acid  of  tartar,  is  obtained,  according  to  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Dublin  college  (seep.  160)  the  following 
article,  viz.  the 
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(b)  Antimonium  tartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Tar- 
iris  Antimonii,  Ph.  Ed.  Tartarum  Stibiatum,  Ph. 
Eblan.  (Tartarus  Emeticus).  (The  two  different 
modes  of  making  this  preparation  have  been  already 
described  at  p.  1 65).  As  a  diaphoretic*  tartarised 
antimony  is  given  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  disor- 
ders, in  the  minute  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  or 
half  a  grain,  every  third  or  fourth  hourj  dissolved 
in  common  water,  mint-water,  or  camphor-mixture. 
Tartarised  antimony  given  in  this  manner  the  late 
Dr.  G.  Fordyce  preferred  as  a  diaphoretic  to  the 
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Pillvis  Antimonialis  (Oxydum  Antimonii  cum  Phos- 
phate Calcis).  In  arthritic  and  rheumatic  cases,  it 
is  sometimes  combined  with  opiates.  For  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  tartarised  antimony  as  an  Ex- 
pectorant, see  p.  165 ,  and  as  an  Emetic,  p.  174. 

(c)  Vtnum  Antimonii  lartarisati,  Ph.  Lond.  Vi- 
num Tartritis  Antimonii,  Ph.  Ed.    Vinum  Tartari 
Stibiati,  Ph.  £blan.    (seep.  175)  where  is  noticed 
the  relative  strength  of  this  preparation,  as  made 
according  to  the  different  proportions  assigned  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.    As  a 
diaphoretic,  this  preparation  is  given  in  doses  of  fif- 
teen, thirty,  or  forty  drops,  in  inflammatory  fevers, 
in  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  rheumatism,  dysentery, 
catarrh,  and  all  those  disorders  in  which  the  Anti- 
monial  Powder  (see  p.  256)  is  employed.  What 
Iluxham  has  said  of  his  antimonial  wine,  may  be  said 
of  this,  viz.  that  it  is  an  admirable  attenuant,  de- 
obstruent,  and  diaphoretic,  being  capable  of  per- 
vading  and  affecting  the  very  minutest  vessels, 
quickly  acting  and  quickly  passing  off,  and  having  a 
great  advantage  (in  the  inflammatory  diseases  above 
mentioned)  over  other  medicines  which  promote 
perspiration,  in  n6t  producing,  as  they  do,  a  heat- 
ing effect.    Nihil  uiiqiie  ad  sudores  excitandos  datur 
aptiuSy  nihil  tutius ;    nam  parum  admodum  excale- 
faeit. 

(d)  The  Vinum  Antimonii,  Ph.  Lond.  has  been  al- 
ready noticed  at  p.  259. 


For  general  observations  on  antimonials,  the 
following  authors  may  be  consulted.   Basil  Vakn- 
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tini  Currus  triumphalis  Antimonii,  1&24.  Came- 
rarius  de  Antimonio,  1735.  Huxhums  Medical  and 
Chemical  Observations  upon  Antimony,  1756. 
Buchner  de  Antimonio  ejusque  Tincturis,  1767. 
Saunders  s  Observations  on  Antimony,  and  its  Use  in 
the  Cure  of  Diseases,  1773.  And  Dr.  G.  Fordyce's 
3d  Dissertation  on  Fever. 

Sulphur.    Brimstone.   Sulphur.    Although  this 
mineral  substance  does  not  appear  to  be  soluble  in 
the  juices  of  the  stomach,  yet  its  particles  are  of 
so  subtile  and  diffusible  a  nature,  that  they  are  rea- 
dily taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  conveyed  into 
the  circulation,  penetrating  and  spreading  through 
the  whole  system.     Hence  they  manifest  them- 
selves by  their  peculiar  smell  and  other  qualities  in 
all  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  especially  in 
the  perspirable  matter,  which  is  thereby  increased, 
and  acquires  the  property  of  tarnishing  silver  and 
other  metals  that  are  carried  about  the  persons  of 
those  who  are  taking  sulphur.    It  is  in  consequence 
of  this-  power  which  it  possesses  of  promoting  per- 
spiration,   that  it  proves  a  valuable  medicine  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases,  in  rheumatic  and  gouty 
cases,  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  some  kinds  of 
asthma.    In  like  manner  it  is  very  efficacious  in 
checking  the  action  of  mercurials  on  the  salivary 
glands,  and  'for  this  purpose  it  is  often  employed 
against  ptyalisms  brought  on  by  the  too  liberal  ex~ 
hibition  of  quicksilver,  and  also  against  the  paralytic 
tremors  to  which  miners,  metallurgists  and  certain 
manufacturers  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  being 
exposed  to  mercurial  and  arsenical  effluvia.  1 
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As  the  operation  of  sulphur  is  attended  with  some 
degree  of  irritation,  and  an  increase  of  bodily  heat, 
it  seldom  suits  where  there  is  much  febrile  condi- 
tion, or  an  inflammatory  tendency.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however,  it  may  sometimes  be  made 
to  agree  by  joining  antimonials  with  it.  Another 
useful  adjunct  to  it  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  cases, 
is  guaiacum.  With  these  admixtures  it  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  powder  or  pills  (Quarin  Ani- 
madversiones  practicas,  1786).  Half  a  drachm  of 
sulphur  taken  in  a  little  milk,  every  day  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  is,  according  to  Cheyne  (Essay  on 
the  true  nature  of  the  Gout,  1728)  an  excellent 
preventive  of  the  gout.  Sulphur,  in  its  native  state, 
is  not  fit  for  internal  use,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
neous matters  that  are  mixed  with  it;  hence,  for 
medical  purposes,  it  is  purified  by  sublimation,  which 
frees  it  from  its  earthy  and  metallic  admixtures  ;  and 
by  subsequent  ablution  with  water,  which  separates 
any  loose  vitriolic  acid  that  may  adhere  to  it.  In 
this  state  of  depuration  it  goes  under  the  name  of 
Flares*  Sulphuris  loti,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphur  Sublima- 
tum  Lotum,  Ph.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  Of  these  the  dose 
is  15  or  30  grains. 

•f[  The  Sulphur  prcecipitatum,  Ph.  Lond.  (for- 
merly called  Lac  sulphuris)  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
sulphurated  kali  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the 
filtrated  solution  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  as  is 
necessary  for  precipitating  all  the  sulphur,  which  is 
afterwards  washed  repeatedly  till  it  is  deprived  of  all 
taste.  In  this  process,  the  vitriolic  acid  seizes  the 
alkali  which  rendered  the  sulphur  soluble  in  the 
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water,  whereupon  the  latter  falls  down  to  the  bot- 
tom in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  may  be 
considered  as  pure  sulphur,  and  consequently  simi- 
lar in  its  qualities  and  operation  to  sulphur  purified  by 
sublimation,  i.  e.  the  flowers  of  sulphur.  Dose,  the 
same  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a  superfluous  preparation. 

By  chemical  combination  with  alkalies,  whether 
fixed  or  volatile,  the  diaphoretic  action  of  sulphur 
is  much  increased.  Hence  the  Sulphuretum  Potassa; 
(Kali  sulphuratum)  and  Sulphuretum  Ammoniae 
(Hydro  Sulphuretum.  Ammoniae)  operate  more 
powerfully  by  the  skin  than  sulphur  alone.  The 
combination  with  the  fixed  alkali  is  called 

Kali  sulphuratum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphuretum  Pot- 
assae,  Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Vegetabile  Sulphuratum,  Ph, 
Eblan.  (Hepar  Sulphuris).  This  is  obtained  by 
melting  together,  according  to  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, 1  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  5  ounces 
prepared  kali :  according  to  the  Ed.  pharmacopoeia 
the  proportions  are  equal  weights  of  the  same 
materials,  brought  into  fusion  :  And  according  to 
the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  equal  weights  of  the  caus- 
tic vegetable  alkali  and  sulphur  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  given  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic 
cases,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  made  into 
pills  with  soap,  and  repeated  every  third  or  fourth 
hour,  with  a  draught  of  camphor-mixture,  pepper- 
mint water,  or  ginger  tea.  In  larger  doses  it  proves 
emetic. 


Pure  sulphur  possesses,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
power  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  quicksilver 
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and  other  metallic  substances,  on  the  human  body  ; 
but  this  power  is  much  greater  in  the  kali  sulphu-  I 
ratum.  Hence  the  use  of  this  preparation  in  saliva- 
tions brought  on  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  in 
the  disorders  occasioned  by  lead,  arsenic,  &c.  (Na~ 
vier  Contre-poison  de  V Arsenic,  du  Sublime  Coro-  ,1 
sifetdu  Plomb.  1777).  The  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  the  volatile  alkali  is  termed 

Sulphuretum  Ammonite.  Hydro  Sulphuretum  Ammo- 
nia?,  Ph.- Ed.  (Hepar  Sulphuris  Volatile).  This  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  together  one  part  sulphur,  an  equal 
quantity  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  1  part     of  quick- 
lime (Bojjle   Experiments  on  Colours,  1 675)  or 
from  one  part  flowers  of  sulphur,  two  parts  sal  am- 
moniac, and  three  parts  quicklime  {Hoffman  Ob- 
servationes  physico  chemicae,  1736),  or  according 
to  others,  six  parts  quicklime  to  the  last  mentioned 
proportions  of  the  other  materials.  -A  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water  is  put  into  the  retort  .along  with 
the  materials.    It  may  also  be  obtained  by  decom- 
composing  sulphuret  of  iron  by  means  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  of  which  there  is  a  formula  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.    This  preparation  is  always' 
in  a  liquid  state.    It  possesses  the  same  general  pro- 
perties as  the  sulphurated  kali,  and  may  be  given  in 
the  same  cases.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  notice, 
that  it  has  a  much  stronger  and  more  immediate  ef- 
fect upon  the  human  body  than  the  kali  sulphuratum 
or  sulphuret  of  potass,  and  therefore  requires  more 
caution  in  the  use  of  it.  From  two  to  five  drops  make 
a  sufficient  dose  for  adults.   It  has  lately  been  recom- 
mended in  diabetes  by  Dr.  Rollo.    For  other  re- 
marks on  sulphur  the  reader  may  consult  Reisig  de 
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Sulphuris  Usu  interno,  17^8,  and  reprinted  in  Bal- 
dingers  Sylloge.  Sulphur  is  u^ed  externally  for  the 
cure  of  the  itch.  For  this  purpose  it  is  made  into 
an  ointment  (Unguentum  Sulphur is)  according  to 
the  Lond.  pharmacopoeia,  by  mixing  together  four 
ounces  sulphur  with  -i-lb.  ointment  of  hog's-lard  ;  ac- 
n  cording  to  the  Ed.  Ph.  with  1  part  sulphur  and  4 
parts  hog's-lard;  according  to  the  Dublin  Ph.  with 
3  ounces  sulphur  and  5  ounces  ointment- of  hog's-^ 
lard.  Spiritus  JElheris  Vitriolici,  Ph.  Lond.  JEther 
Sulphuricus  cum  Alcohole,  Ph.  Ed.  Liquor  JEthe? 
reus  Vitriolicusy  Ph.  Eblan.  Spirit  of  Vitriolic 
Ether.  Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alkohpl.  Vitriolic 
Ethereal  Liquor.  Excites  a  diaphoresis  in  cases  of 
typhus,  when  given  in  doses  of  60  or  80  drops.  See 
Stimulants. 


EMMENAGOGUES. 


(1)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

AtOE  perfoliata.    Socotorine  Aloes. 

Anthkmis  nobilis.  Chamomile. 

Bubon  Galbanum.  Galbanum. 

Ferula  Asqfxtida.    Assafoetida.  , 

Heeleborus  niger.    Black  Hellebore. 

Juniperus  Sabina.  Savin. 

Marrubium  vulgare.    Horehound.  ' 

Myruha  Myrrh. 
^JPastinaca  Opopanax.  Opopanax. 

Rheum  palmatum.  Rhubarb. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rosemary. 

Rubia  tinctorum.  Madder. 
^[  Rut  a  graveoleus.  Rue. 

Sagapenum.  Sagapenum. 

(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Ferrum  ejusque  praeparata.  Iron  and  its  preparationj. 
Hydrargyrus.  Quicksilver. 


Electrisatio.  Electrization. 
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Those  medicinal  agents  which  are  employed  to 
promote  the  menstrual  discharge  being  for  the  most 
part  of  a  stimulant  nature,  their  administration  is 
improper  in  phlethoric  and  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  body.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  those 
cases  of  obstructed  and  suppressed  menses,  in  which 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  animal  heat,  and  a  want  of 
energy  in  the  circulating  system. 

(*2)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Aloe  perfoliata.  Aloes.  (See  p.  181).  As  an 
Emmenagogue,  this  drug  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  ten  grains.  Besides  the  preparations  of 
aloes  mentioned  at  the  page  above  referred  to, 
the  following  especially  belong  to  this  place";  viz. 
the  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Ferro,  Ph.  Lond.  (Pulvis  Aloes 
cum  Ferro  Vitriolato)  which  consists  of  aloes  one  part 
and  a  half,  myrrh  two  parts,  extract  of  gentian  and 
vitriolated  iron,  each  one  part.  Dose,  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains ;  the  Pilule?  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  Ph. 
Lond.  (formerly  called  Pilulae  Rufi)  which  consist 
of  aloes  two  parts,  myrrh  and  saffron  each,  one 
par-t,  beaten  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of 
saffron.  Dose,  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains.  The 
PiluU  Aloes  et  Myrrha,  Ph.  Ed.  consist  of  aloes 
four  parts,  myrrh  two  parts,  saffron  one  part,  beaten 
into  a  mass  with  simple  syrup.  In  consequence  of 
containing  less  saffron,  the  Edinburgh  pills  are 
stronger  than  the  London.  Dose,  from  five  to  ten 
or  twelve  grains.  The  Timtura  Aloes  composita, 
"Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Elixir  Aloe's)  is  made  by 
dissolving  aloes  and  saffron,  each,  three  ounces,  in 
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two  pints  of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Dose,  a  tea  spoon- 
ful. The  Tirtftura  Aloes  et  Myrvhcc,  Ph.  Ed.  (for- 
merly called  Elixir  Proprietatisj  is  made  by  digest- 
ing two  ounces  of  myrrh  in  one  and  J-lb.  of  alcohol, 
and  water  -\  pound,  for  the  space  of  four  days,  and 
then  adding  aloes  one  ounce  and  a  half;  saffron  one 
ounce,  and  digesting  again  for  three  days.  Dose, 
from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce.  The  Tinctura 
Aloes  jEtherea,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Elixir 
Proprietatis  Vitriohcum)  is  made  by  taking  myrrh 
and  aloes,  each  one  ounce  and  a  half,  saffron  one 
ounce  ;  and  after  digesting  the  myrrh  in  one  pound 
of  sulphuric  aether  with  alkohol,  for  the  space  of  four 
days  in  a  close  vessel,  adding  the  aloes  and  saf- 
iron,  and  digesting  again  for  four  days  more.  Dose 
one  or  two  drachms. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Chamomile.  Chamasmelum. 
(See  p.  170).  The  infusion  and  extract  of  the 
flowers  of  this  herb  are  useful  in  cases  of  obstructed 
menses.  Dose  of  the  Extraclum  Chanucmeli,  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Ed.  fifteen  grains  or  a  scruple.  The 
ferrum  vitriolatum,  and  other  chalybeates,  are  fre- 
quently joined  with  it,  as  well  as  myrrh. 

Bubon  Galbanum.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Umbel- 
latas.  Frutex.  Africa.  (Galbanum.  Gummi-re- 
sina).  The  juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded 
stem,  inspissated  and  concreted  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  This  gum -resin  stimulates  the  intestinal  canal 
and  the  uterine  system  much  more  powerfully  than 
the  ammoniacum.  It  is  more  laxative  than  myrrh, 
but  less  so  than  aloes.  It  is  not  only  useful  in 
promoting  the  catamenia,  but  is  likewise  suited  to 
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•remove  those   nervous    and   hysterical  symptoms 
which  often  precede  and  accompany  irregular  and 
deficient  menstruation.  Dose,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
grains.    The  Tinctura  Galbani,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  gum- resin  to 
one  pint  of  proof  spirit,  digested  together  for  eight 
days.    Dose,  a  drachm.    The  PiluUe  Galbani  com- 
posite, Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Pilulae  Gum- 
mosa?) consist  of  galbanum,  ©popanax,  myrrh,  sa- 
gapenum,  each,  one  ounce,  asafcetida  half  an  ounce, 
beaten  up  with  syrup  of  saffron.    Dose,  from  fifteen 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples.  This 
formula  is  too  compound.     Either  the  opopanax 
or  sagapenum  might  be  dispensed   with.    In  the 
Pilule  Jsafcetidte  composites,  Ph.  Ed.  (also  called 
Pilulae  Gummosae)  we  have  a  more  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  more  efficacious  formula:  These 
pills  consist  of  asafcetida,  galbanum  and'  myrrh* 
each  eight  parts,  rectified  oil  of  amber  one  part, 
beaten  up  with  simple  syrup.    They  are  stronger 
than  the  galbanum  pills  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia ;  hence  from  fifteen  to,  twenty  grains  make  a 
sufficient  dose.    Galbanum  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Emplastrum  Lithargyri  compositum,  Ph.  Lond.  (for- 
merly called  Emplastrum  commune  cum  guinmi)  and 
in   the   Emplastrum  Gummosum,   Ph.  Ed.  See 
Stimulants  and  Antispasmodics. 

Ferula  Asafcetida.  (See  p.  152).  Asafcetida. 
I  his  warm,  stimulating  gum- resin  holds  almost  the 
first  place  amongst  emmenagogue  medicines.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  made  up 
into  pills  with  myrrh,  ammoniacum,  and  bitter  ex- 
tracts.   It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  PiluU  Galbani 
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composite,  Ph.  Lond.  above  mentioned,  and  the 
Pilule  As<efcei\dci>  composit*,  Ph.  Ed.  of  which  the 
composition  has  been  described  in  the  preceding 
article.  The  Tinctura  Asafcetidce,  Ph.  Lond.  (for- 
merly called  Tinctura  Fcetida)  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  ounces  of  the  gum  resin  tc  one  pint 
of  rectified  spirit,  digested  for  six  days.  Dose,  one 
or  two  drachms.  The  Tinctura  Feruhe  As&foetidte, 
Ph.  Ed.  (also  called  Tinctura  Fcetida)  is  made  in 
the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  asafcetida  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  alkohol,  digested  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Dose,  the  same.  The  Tinctura 
Ascefaslida:,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  made  by  digesting  for  eight 
days,  four  ounces  of  asafcetida  in  two  pounds  of 
rectified  spirit  and  eight  ounces  of  water.  The  Spi- 
rt tus  Ammonia  foetidus,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called 
Spiritus  Volatilis  fcetidus)  is  made  by  mixing  toge- 
ther proof  spirit  six  pints,  sal  ammoniac  one  pound, 
asafcetida  four  ounces,  pot-ash  one  pound  and  a 
half,  and  with  a  gentle  heat  distilling  off  five  pints. 
In  this  process  the  §al  ammoniac  undergoes  a  de- 
composition. Its  basis,  the  muriatic  acid,  unites 
with  the  pot-ash,  and  lets  go  the  ammonia  or  vola- 
tile alkali,  which  rises  up  and  passes  over  into  the 
receiver  along  with  the  spirit  of  wine  impregnated 
with  the  asafcetida.  Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
or  forty  drops,  The  Alcohol  Ammonialum  Fcetidum, 
Ph.  Ed.  (also  called  Spiritus  Volatilis  fcetidus)  is 
made  simply  by  digesting  in  a  close  vessel  for  twelve 
hours,  half  an  ounce  of  asafcetida  in  eight  ounces 
of  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  distilling  off 
eight  ounces,  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Dose, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops. 
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Helleborus  niger.  (See  p.  193).  Black 
Hellebore.  The  extract  and  tincture  of  this  plant, 
are  given  as  emmenagogues  in  the  doses  mentioned 
at  the  page  above  referred  to.  The  last  mentioned 
preparation,  viz.  the  Tinctura  Hellebori  nigri  (Tinc- 
tura  Melampodii)  was  a  favourite  medicine  with 
Mead  (Monita  et  Praecepta  Medica,  Tom.  11.  Cap. 
xix/cum  notis  Wintringham •■,  1773).  He  gave  it  in 
the  quantity  of  a  tea  spoonful  twice  a  day.  Since  his 
time  other  practitioners  have  not  employed  it  with 
the  same  success. 

Juniperus  Sabina.  Diaecia  Monadelphia.  Co- 
niferae.  Frutex.  Siberia,  Tartary.  (Sabina.  Fo- 
lia). Savin.  Along  with  its  stimulating  and  heat- 
ing property,  this  plant  possesses  a  great  degree 
of  acrimony,  on  which  account  considerable  cau- 
tion is  required  in  the  use  of  it.  The  dried  leaves 
are  prescribed  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  twice 
a  day,  in  those  cases  of  amenorrhcea  in  which  there 
is  a  languid  circulation,  joined  with  inirritability. 
The  Extractum  Sabina,  Ph.  Lond.  may  be  given  in 
the  quantity  of  five  or  ten  grains.  The  dried  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Myrrh*  compositus, 
Ph.  Lond.  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  myrrh, 
savin,  rue,  and  castor.  Dose,  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains.    The  Tinctura  Sabince  composita,  Ph.  Lond. 

-  (formerly  called  Elixir  Myrrhse  compositum)  is  made 
by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  extract  of  savin  in  one 
pint  of  tincture  of  castor,  and  half  a  pint  of  tincture 

j  of  myrrh.    Dose,  forty  or  fifty  drops.    Wedel  de  Sa 
bina,  1707. 

t  2 
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Marrubium  vulgare.  Didynamia  Gymnosper- 
mia.  Verticillatae.  Indigenous.  (Marrubium  al- 
bum. Herba).  Horehound.  An  infusion  of  the 
herb  coincides  both  in  its  sensible  qualities  and  in 
its  medicinal  effects  with  chamomile-tea. 

Myrrha.  Myrrh.  Although  this  drug,  when 
given  by  itself,  is  not  powerful  enough  to  remove 
obstructions  of  the  menses,  even  in  doses  of  half  a 
drachm  or  more  ;  yet,  when  added  to  other  emmena- 
gogues, it  promotes  their  operation  ;  and  hence  in 

'  these  cases  is  of  considerable  use.  The  following 

preparations,  employed  as  emmenagogues,  in  which 
this  gum-resin  is  an  ingredient,  have  been  noticed 
at  the  places  respectively  referred  to.  The  Pul- 
vis  Myrrhs  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  is  composed  of 
myrrh,  dried  savin,  dried  rue  and  castor,  each, 
.equal  parts.  Dose,  one  or  two  scruples.  The  Pul- 
vis  Abes  cum  Ferro,  Ph.  Lond.  at  p.  27 1  ;  the 
Pilula  Jibes  cum  Myrrha,  Ph.  Lond.  at  p.  27  1  ; 
the  Pilulce  Aloetica,  Ph.  Ed.  at  p.  182;  the  PiluU 
Galbani  composite,  Ph.  Lond.  at  p.  273  ;  the 
Pilule  Asafcctida  compositor,  Ph.  Ed.  at  p.  273;  the 
Tinctura  Aloes  compqsitd,  Ph.  Lond.  at  p.  2/1  ;  the 
"Tinctura  Aloes  ct  Myrrha,  Ph.  Ed.  and  the  Tinc- 
tura Aloes  JEtherea,  Ph.  Ed.  p.  2/2.  The  Tinctura 
Myrrh?,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  digesting  for  eight 
clays  three  ounces  of  myrrh  in  proof  spirit  a  pint 
and  a  half,  and  rectified  spirit  half  a  pint.  The 
Tinctura  Myrrha?,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digesting  for 
7  days  3  ounces  of  myrrh  in  20  ounces  of  alkohol 
and  10  ounces  of  water.  These  tinctures  are  some- 
times given  internally  in  doses  of  40  drops  or  a 
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drachm  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  topical 
applications,  such  as  lotions  and  gargles.  For  other 
observations  on  myrrh,  see  Tonics. 

Pastinaca  Opopanax.  Pentandria  Digynia. 
Umbellatas.  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Southern  parts  of 
France.  (Opopanax.  Gummi-resina).  Opopanax. 
This  gum-resin  coincides  in  its  general  properties 
with  ammoniacum  ;  and  where  this  last,  and  myrrh, 
can  be  procured,  it  is  totally  superfluous. 

Rheum  palmatum.  .  (See  p.  197)-  Rhabarba- 
rum.  Rhubarb.  This  root  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  small  doses  of  five  or  six  grains  joined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  vitriolated  kali,  twice  a 
day  for  a  week  before  the  expected  return  of  the 
menses,  in  cases  of  amenorrhcea.  Three  grains  of 
vitriolated  iron  may  also  be  added  to  it,  if  it  purges. 
The  Pilulce  Rhei  composites,  Ph.  Ed.  (called  also 
Pilulae  stomachicas)  are  a  useful  medicine  in  the 
above-mentioned  cases.  They  consist  of  rhubarb 
one  ounce,  aloes  six  drachms,  myrrh  ±  ounce,  vo- 
latile oil  of  peppermint  ±  drachm,  beaten  together 
with  syrup  of  orange-peel.  Dose,  twenty  or  thirty 
grains.  For  the  other  preparations  of  rhubarb,  see 
Cathartics. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis  (see  p.  1 21).  Rosemary. 
An  infusion  of  the  sprigs  is  slightly  emmenagogue. 

Rubia  tinctorum.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Stel- 
latae.  Southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  cultivation 
in  some  of  the  Northern  parts.  (Radix).  Madder. 
The  clinical  experiments  instituted  at  the  Edinburgh 
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hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Home,  have 
lately  brought  into  notice  the  root  of  this  plant  as 
an  emmenagogue.  The  physician  just  mentioned  in- 
forms us  (Clinical  Experiments  and  Histories,  p. 
422)  that  it  was  what  Tmirnefort  has  said  of  this 
vegetable  in  his  Materia  Medica,  that  induced  him 
to  give  it  a  trial ;  but  long  before  the  French  bota- 
nist made  his  remarks  upon  it,  the  rubia  tinctorurn 
had  been  prescribed  by  Fonseca  in  obstructions  of 
the  menses.    This  practitioner  gave  a  large  dose  of 
the  powdered  root  at  the  period  when  the  catamenia 
should  appear  ;  and  if  this  did  not  succeed,  he  re- 
peated it  again  the  next  month,  and  so  on  until  the 
desired  effect  was  produced.    In  this  mode  of  ex- 
hibition the  intervals  of  repetition  were  too  distant. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  give  it  as  Dr.  Home  directs, 
in  less  doses,  such  as  half  a  drachm,  three  or  four 
times  in  the  space  of  twelve  or  sixteen  hours.  But 
even  when  administered  in  this  manner,  it  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  Cullen  (Mat.  Med.  Vol. 
ii.)  of  Selle  (New  Contributions  or  Observations  re- 
lative to  Natural  History  and  Medicine,   in  the 
German  tongue,  1782)  and  of  Herz  (Letters  to  Phy- 
sicians, likewise  in  the  German  tongue,  2d.  Vol. 
1/84).    However,  the  last  mentioned  author,  Dr. 
Herz,   remarks  that,  although  he  has  not  found 
this  root  powerful  enough  for  removing  obstinate 
obstructions  and  suppressions  of  the  catamenia,  yet 
he  has  prescribed  an  infusion  of  it  with  good  effect 
in  cases  of  deficient  and  difficult  menstruation.  The 
practitioners  above-mentioned,  have  generally  em- 
ployed this  drug  without  joining  any  other  medicine 
with  it;  but  some  of  the  neutral  salts,  such  as  the 
vitriolated  kali,  seem  to  be  useful  auxiliaries.  Vog- 
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krs  (Pharmaca  selecta  observationibus  clinicis  com- 
probata,  1788)  hsemagogue  powder,  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  madder-root,  vitriolated  kali,  and 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Of  this  he  gives  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  cases  of 
amenorrhasa,  and,  as  he  assures  us,  with  great  suc- 
cess. Yet,  after  all,  is  madder,  as  an  emmenagogue, 
superior  to  rhubarb  ?  It  is  less  purgative  than  the 
latter;  but  in  its  other  effects  upon  the  human  body, 
it  coincides  with  it  pretty  exactly,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  rhubarb  given  in  smaller  doses, 
and  combined  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  with 
vitriolated  kali,  is  equally  efficacious  in  promoting 
the  periodical  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus. 

^[  Ruta  graveolens.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Mul- 
tisiliquas.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Herba). 
An  infusion  of  this  herb  in  water,  is  recommended 
by  some  old  authors  in  cases  of  amenorrhaea  ;  but 
strong  infusions  of  chamomile  or  horehound  may  at 
all  times  supply  the  place  of  such  an  infusion.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Extr actum  Rutce,  Ph.  Lond. 
et  Ed.  which  is  totally  superfluous  where  the  Extrac- 
tum  Chamasmeli  is  to  be  procured. 

Sagapenum.  Gummi-resina.  Sagapenum.  Be- 
tween this  gum-resin  and  asafcetida,  there  is  a  great 
affinity.  The  latter,  however,,  is  the  strongest ;  so 
that  where  it  can  be  procured,  the  sagapenum  may 
be  dispensed  with.  Dose,  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a  drachm.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Piiula 
Qalbani  Composite,  Ph.  Lond. 
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(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Ferrum.  Iron.  The  consideration  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  this  metal,  at  large,  belongs 
to  the  class  of  Tonics.  In  this  place  it  will  suffice 
to  remark,  that  in  those  cases  of  amenorrhoea  in 
which  there  is  a  languid  circulation  and  pallid  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  preparations  of  iron  have  been 
prescribed  with  great  advantage,  and  have  in  many 
instances  brought  about  the  menstrual  evacuation, 
after  other  emmenagogues  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
On  the  other  hand,  chalybeates  are  improper  in  those 
cases  of  suppressed  catamenia,  which  are  accompa- 
nied with  an  accumulation  of  animal  heat  and  a 
strong  and  full  pulse. 

Iron  is  used  medicinally  (])  in  its  metallic  state 
(2)  in  an  oxydized  and  subsaline  state ;  and  (3)  in  a 
i aline  state. 

(1)  The  Ferri  Limatura  purificata,  Ph.  Ed.  is 
iron  in  its  metallic  state.  The  iron  filings  are  pu- 
rified by  -drawing  them  upwards  through  a  sieve, 
with  a  magnet.  Dose,  from  five  to  IS  or  20 
grains  made  into  pills  with  myrrh,  soap,  or  bitter 
extracts. 

(2)  Tq  the  oxydized  and  subsaline  preparations 
belong 


fa)  Ferri  oxidum  nigrum,  purificatum,  Ph.  Ed. 
(formerly  called    Squamae  ferri).     This  oxyd  is 
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the  scales  of  iron  found  at  the  foot  of  the  black- 
smith's anvil  purified  by  applying  the  magnet.  It  is 
used  in  making  the  Tinct.  Muriatis  Ferri,  Ph.  Ed. 
(/  )  The  Ferri  Rubigo,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Fe?  ri}  Ph. 
Ed.  Rust  of  Iron.  Carbonate  of  Iron.  It  is  made 
by  moistening  iron  filings  with  water,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  air  till  they  are  converted  into  rust, 
which  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder.  Dose, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  filings,  (c)  The  Oxydum  Ferri 
Rubrum,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Colcothar  Vi- 
triol!) It  is  made  by  urging  exsiccated  sulphate  of 
iron  in  a  strong  fire,  till  it  becomes  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  It  is  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college 
for  making  the  Murias  Ammoniae  et  Ferri. 

(3)  Of  the  saline  preparations  of  iron,  used  me- 
dicinally, the  principal  are 

(a)  Ferrum  ammoniacale,  Ph.  Lond.  Murias 
Ammonia:  et  Ferri,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Flores 
martiales).  Made  according  to  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia, by  mixing  together  one  part  iron-filings 
with  two  parts  sal  ammoniac,  and  subjecting  to  sub- 
limation. According  to  the  Edinburgh  formula, 
it  is  made  by  mixing  together  equal  weights  of  the 
red  oxyd  of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  sub- 
jecting to  sublimation.  This  saline  compound  con-  \ 
feists  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  iron. 
Of  either  preparation,  the  dose  is  from  five  to 
twelve  grains.  In  the  London  pharmacopoeia  there 
is  a  Tinciura  Ferri  Ammoniaqalis,  which  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  the  ferrum  ammonia- 
cale in  one  pint  of  proof  spirrt.   Dose,  thirty  or  forty 
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drops.  This  is  the  Tinctura  martis  aperitiva  Myn~ 
sichti. 

(b)  Ferrum  tartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Tartarised 
Iron.  Is  made  by  mixing  together  into  a  thick 
paste,  by  means  of  a  little  distilled  water,  one  part 
iron- filings  and  two  parts  crystals  of  tartar,  and  ex- 
posing the  mixture  to  the  air  for  eight  days  in  an 
open  vessel,  and  afterwards  drying  the  same  and 
reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder.  Dose,  ten  or  fifteen 
grains.  It  is  a  triple  salt,  consisting  of  tartaric 
acid,  oxyd  of  iron  and  potass. 

fcj  Ferrum  vhriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan. 
Sulphas  Ferri,  Ph.  Ed.  Sal  Martis.  Vitriolum  vi- 
ride,  Vitriolated  iron.  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Salt  of 
Steel.  Green  Vitriol.  Consists  of  oxyd  of  iron 
and  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid).  This  chalybeate 
salt  is  successfully  employed  in  cases  of  amenorrhea 
depending  upon  or  connected  with  diminished 
energy  of  the  sanguiferous  vessels.  It  is  given 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains,  in  conjunction 
with  myrrh,  rhubarb,  ammoniacum,  aloes,  or  bitter 
extracts.-^-The  Pulvis  Aides  cum  Ferro,  Ph.  Lond. 
has  been  already  noticed  at  p.  271. 

(d)  ThiQtura  Ferri  Acelati,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  made 
by  taking  acetated  vegetable  alkali  and  vitriolated 
iron,  each,  1  ounce,  alkohol  2lbs.  The  ace- 
tated kali  and  vitriolated  iron  are  triturated  toge- 
ther in  a  glass  mortar,  till  the  mass  deliquesces  ; 
the  alcohol  is  then  added  (while  the  trituration  is 
continued)  and  the  solution  is  afterwards  filtrated. 
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In  this  process  the  2  salts  are  mutually  decom- 
pounded, the  vitriolic  acid  combining  with  the  vege- 
table alkali,  and  the  acetic  acid  uniting  with  the 
oxyd  of  iron.  The  acetated  iron  thus  formed  is  dis- 
solved by  the  alkohol,  and  the  vitriolated  kali  being 
insoluble,  remains  on  the  filtre.  Dose,  20  or  30  drops. 

(e)  The  Tinctura  Ferri  muriati,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
Eblan.  (formerly  called  Tinctura  Martis  and  Tinc- 
tura Martis  in  Spiritu  Salis)  is  made,  according  to 
the  London  pharmacopceia,  by  adding  three  pounds 
of  muriatic  acid  to  half  a  pound  of  rust  of  iron, 
and  letting  them  remain  together  (shaking  them 
every  now  and  then)  for  three  days,  and  after- 
wards pouring  off  the  liquor  from  the  sediment. 
This  liquor  is  evaporated  to  one  pound,  and,  when 
cold,  is  gradually  mixed  with  three  pints  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  The  Dublin  college  direct  iron- 
wire  instead  of  rust  of  iron,  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  Tinctura  Muriatis  Ferri,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by 
taking  three  ounces  of  the  black  oxyd  of  iron  (scales 
of  iron)  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  as  much  muriatic 
acid  as,  with  the  help  of  a  gentle  heat,  is  sufficient 
for  dissolving  the  same;  and  adding,  when  the 
powder  is  dissolved,  so  much  alkohol  as  shall  make 
the  whole  of  the  liquor  amount  to  two  pounds  and 
a  half.  Of  these  tinctures,  the  dose  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  drops. 

(f)  The  %  Vinum  Ferri,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly 
called  Vinum  Chalybeatum)  is  made  by  digesting 
for  the  space  of  a  month,  one  ounce  of  "iron-filing^ 
in  one  pint  of  white  wine.  Dose,  from  a  tea  spoon- 
ful to  a  table  spoonful.  This  may  be  considered  as 
a  weak  solution  of  tartarised  iron,  since  it  is  the 
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unsaturated  tartaric  acid,   contained  in  the  wine, 
that  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  iron-filings.    In  point 
of  strength,  it  is  an  uncertain  preparation,  varying 
according  to  the  age  and  quality  of  the  wine.   Hence,  1 
it  is  better  to  prescribe,  in  place  of  it,  a  given  quan. 
tity  of  the  ferrum  tartarisatum,  which  may  be  morel 
conveniently  added  to  most  forms  of  extemporaneous  3 
composition.    At  all  events,  if  this  preparation  is  to  j 
be  retained,  it  should  be  made  with  Rhenish  in-  I 
stead  of  Spanish  wine,  as  (after  the  manner  of  some  1 
of  the  foreign  dispensatories)  is  done  in  the  Dub-  ] 
lin  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Vinum  Ferra-  I 
turn,  in  which  the  proportions  are,  iron  wire  cut  j 
into  pieces  4  ounces,  Rhenish  wine  4  pints,  digested  j 
for  a  month. 

Hydrargyria  (seep.  127).  Quicksilver.  The! 
triturated  preparations  of  this  metal,  and  especially! 
the  Pilule  Hydrargyria  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  (seel 
p.  20(3)  are  sometimes  prescribed  with  good  effect  1 
in  obstinate  suppressions  of  the  menses.  In  these  j 
cases  they  are  given  in  doses  of  twelve  or  twenty  j 
grains,  joined  with  ammoniacum,  asafcetida  orl 
aloes. 

Calomelas  (seep.  137).    Calomel.    Is  likewise 
employed  advantageously   in  the  same  cases,  in  \ 
doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  combined  with  I 
rhubarb  and  bitter  extracts. 


Electrisatio.    Electrization.    This  is  one  of 
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the  most  powerful  means  that  can  be  employed 
against  obstructed  menstruation.  Drawing  sparks 
twice  a  day  from  the  region  of  the  pubes,  will 
often  suffice ;  but  shocks  are  more  to  be  depended 
upon.  Alberti  de  Vi  Electrica  in  Amenorrhcea, 
176<1.  For  other  observations  on  this  subject,  see 
Stimulants,  where  reference-  will  be  made  to 
various  British  and  foreign  authors  who  have  written 
generally  on  the  medical  uses  of  Electricity, 
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EMOLLIENTS. 

A.  DILUENTS. 

(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom, 

Jus  Carnis  Bubulae  dilutum.    Beef  Tea. 
Jus  Pullinum  dilutum.    Chicken  Water. 
Serum  Lactis.  Whey. 

'  (2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Infusum  Melissa?.  Balm-Tea. 
Infusum  Tkew.    Common  Tea. 
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Amygdalus  communis.  Almond. 
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Linurn  ttsitatissimum.  Flax. 
^[  Malva  syfrestris.    Common  Mallow. 
Maranta  arunriuiacea.    Indian  Arrow-root. 
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CLASS  II. 


EMOLLIENTS.    A.  DILUENTS. 

i 

Y  Diluents  we  understand  weak,  aqueous  li 
cjuorSj  with  various  impregnations.  In  some  instan- 
ces the  impregnation  is  of  a  nutritious  quality,  as  in 
the  instance  of  barley-water  and  beef-tea,  and  o 
other  vegetable  and  animal  decoctions  hereafter 
mentioned  ;  in  others,  it  is  merely  aromatic,  as  in 
the  instance  of  balm  tea  and  some  other  vegetable 
infusions. 

When  treating  of  the  alimentary  properties  o 
Water  (Part  i.  p.  106)  we  noticed  the  necessity  o 
dilution,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  business  of  nu 
trition ;  we  may  here  remark,  that  there  is  a-n  equal, 
if  not  a  greater,  necessity  for  it,  in  the  business  o 
healino-.  On  how  many  occasions  do  medicine 
fail  of&  their  intended  effect,  if  water  be  not  co 
piously  given  with  them  ?  This  is  particularly  th 
case  with  such  medicines  as  belong  to  the  orders  o 
Cathartics,  Diuretics,  and  Diaphoretics;  and  it  i 
upon  this  principle,  chiefly,  that  the  beneficial  ope 
ration  of  Mineral  Waters  is  to  be  explained.  O 
such  waters  the  mineral  impregnation  is  often  ver 
slight ;  but  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  division, 
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aided  often  by  a  high  temperature,  it  produces 
salutary  changes  upon  the  diseased  body,  which 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  same  mineral  ingre- 
dient administered  in  larger  quantities,  but  in  a  less 
diluted  state.  See  Saunders  on  Mineral  Waters, 
1800. 


(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom,. 
Jus  Carnis  Bubulae.   Beef- tea.    See  Part  i.  p.  17. 

Jus  Pullinum  seu  Gallinaceum.    Chicken  Water 
or  Broth.    Ibid.  p.  34. 

Serum  Lactis.    Whey.    Ibid.  p.  24. 


(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Infusum  Melissae.  Balm-tea. 
Infusum  Theae.  Common-tea. 
Decoctum  A  venae.    Gruel.    See  Part  1.  p.  83. 
Decoctum  Hordei.    Barley- Water.    Ibid.  p.  85. 

All  these  preparations  are  of  great  use  in  fevers, 
and  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  intestinal 
canal  and  urinary  passages;  but  in  many  of  the 
above-mentioned  cases  toast  and  water  (Infusum 
panis  tosti)  or  even  pure  water  will  answer  as  well. 
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p.  li.  a  a. 


In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  warm 
climates,  physicians  frequently  allow  no  other  be- 
verage to  their  fever-patients  for  days  and  even 
weeks,  but  cold  water.  Though  such  a  practice 
followed  up,  to  its  full  extent,  may  not  suit  the 
ordinary  fevers  of  this  climate ;  yet,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark  under  Refrigerants,  it  may 
be  adopted  in  part  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

To  produce  the  desired  effect  it  is  obvious  that 
the  above-mentioned  liquids  must  be  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 


p.  a.  a  ii. 


EMOLLIENTS. 


B.  DEMULCENTS. 


(a)  From   the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Acipenser  Huso.  The  Isinglas  fish.  Ichthyq- 
colla.    See  p.  51. 

Helix  Pomatm.    The  Snail.    See  p.  57. 

f  Sperma  Ceti.   Sevum  Ceti.    A  suety  substance 
found  in  a  peculiar  cavity  existing  in  the  head  of  a 
species  of  whale,  termed  Physeter  Macrocephalus. 
[t  possesses  all  the  properties  of  common  fat  and 
expressed  oils ;  and,  like  them  is  incorporated  with 
iqueous  liquors  by  means,  of  mucilage  of  gum 
irabic,  or  yolk  of  egg.    In  this  state  of  combina- 
:ion  it  is  prescribed  where  the  alimentary  canal  is 
>ained  and  irritated  by  its  acrimonious  contents, 
>r  the  urinary  passages  by  calculous  concretions' 
tfe  pass  over  its  exhibition  in  pulmonary  affections 
Ulured  by  its  beautifully  white,  shining  appearance 
nd  crystallized  form,  practitioners  have,  for  a  W 
enod  of  time,  given  an  undue  preference  to  this 
pecies  of  fat ;  Whereas  it  possesses  no  advantage 
>ver  the  common  expressed  oils,  which  by  rea- 
on  of  their  fluidity  are  more  readily  combined 
through  the  intervention  of  mucilages)  with  aqueous 
ehicles;  and  which  (being  kept  in  vessels  better 
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closed)  are  not  so  liable  to  become  rancid  and  nau- 
seating. 

(2)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Althaea   officinalis.    Monadelphia    Polyandria.  J 
Columniferae.  Indigenous.  (Radix.  Folia.)  Marsh- 
mallow.    Half  an  ounce  of  the  root  boiled  in  a  pint 
of  water  to  half  a  pint,  yields  a  sweetish  mucilagi- 
nous decoction. 

The  Decoctum  Althcpa  officinalis,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made ' 
by  boiling  dried  marsh  mallow-root  four  ounces, 
raisins  stoned,  two  ounces,  in  seven  pounds  of  water 
down  to  five  pounds.  The  strained  liquor  after 
standing  till  it  settles  is  to  be  poured  off  for  use. 
A  tea-cup  full  of  this,  and  the  preceding  decoc^j 
lion,  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  in  which  the 
almond-milk,  decoction  of  barley  and  linseed  infu- 
sion are  prescribed.  There  is  a  Syrupus  AlthacE 
both  in  the  London  and  Ed.  Ph.  It  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  the  decoction  of  the  root  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar.  It  might  be  dispensed  with. 
The  leaves  were  formerly  used  in  decoctions  for 
clysters  and  fomentations.  In  the  Lond.  Ph.  the 
leaves  of  the  common  mallow  are  substituted  in  their 
place. 

Amygdalus  communis.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 
Pomacese.  Arbor.  A  native  of  Africa,  but  natu- 
ralized by  cultivation  to  the  Southern  parts  of 
Europe.  (Amygdalae  dulces.)  The  Almond.  Sweet 
almonds.    These  kernels,   freed  from  their  skins 
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by  maceration  in  hot  water,  yield,  when  properly 
triturated  with  water,  a  milky  liquor  or  emulsion. 
In  the  Lac  Amygdala,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
double-refined  sugar,  are  triturated  with  two  pints 
of  water.  In  the  Emulsio  Amygdalcz  Communis, 
Ph.  Ed.  the  blanched  almonds  are  triturated  with 
water  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the 
former  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  latter. 
The  almond  emulsion  prepared  with  gum  arabic 
of  the  Ed.  pharmacopoeia  is  termed  Emulsio  Mimosa 
Niloticce  (formerly  Emulsio  Arabica)  and  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  article  Mimosa.  These  milky 
liquors  constitute  an  useful  beverage  in  cases  of  hec- 
tic fever,  dysury,  (whether  excited  by  cantharides  or 
from  other  causes)  in  stone  and  gravel,  and  in  some 
affections  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Tincture  of  opium 
is  often  joined  with  them.  A  tea-cupful  or  more 
may  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

The  Oleum  Amygdalce  may  in  like  manner  be  in- 
corporated with  water  by  means  of  gum  arabic  or 
any  other  mucilage  ;  also  by  means  of  alkalis.  Thus 
combined  it  is  given  in  the  same  cases  as  the  almond 
emulsion.  It  is  some  times  given  in  the  form  of  a 
linctus,  mixed  up  with  conserves,  and  other  saccha- 
rine and  mucilaginous  substances.  In  some  cases 
of  colic,  as  also  where  a  stone  is  impacted  in  the 
gall  duct,  it  may  be  given  by  itself ;  or  only  with 
the  addition  of  laudanum  to  prevent  vomiting,  an 
effect  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  colic.  Where 
poisons,  especially  metallic  poisons,  have  been 
swallowed,  several  tea-cups  full  of  this  oil  may  be 
given  until  the  stomach  is  emptied.    Lastly,  it  is 
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occasionally  (though  not  so  frequently  as  olive- 
oil,  which  is  cheaper)  added  to  emollient  clysters. 

Astragalus  Tragacantha.    Diadelphia  Decan- 
dria.     Papilionaceas.     Southern  parts  of  Europe. 
Frutex.    Succus  gummosus  e  trunco  et  ramis  stil- 
lans,  sole  aereque  exsiccatus.    (Gummi  tragacan-. 
thae.)    Tragacanth   or  Goat's-thorn.  Gum-traga- 
canth.    This  gum  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  gum 
arabic,  and  forms  with  it  a  much  thicker  mucilage  ; 
which  on  this  account  is  better  adapted  for  making 
dry  substances  into  pills  and  bolusses,  and  for  some 
other  pharmaceutical  purposes,  than  the  arabic  gum. 
Its  medicinal  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mi- 
mosa nilotica,  which  see.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Trocjiisci  Amyli  and  Trochisci  Glycyrrhiz<e3  Ph. 
Lond.   which  see   under  their  respective  heads. 
The    Pulvis  Tragacanthce  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.. 
consists  of  tragacanth,   gum   arabic    and  starch, 
each  one  ounce  and  a  half,  double  refined  sugar, . 
three  ounces,  rubbed  together  into  a  powder.  Half: 
a  drachm  or  more  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  It 
is  sometimes  mixed  up  with  syrups  in  the  form  of  a  i 
linctus,  and  prescribed  in  catarrhal  and  phthisical . 
cases.    The  Mucilago  Tragacanth*,  Ph.  Lond.  is  * 
made  by  dissolving  with  a  gentle  heat  half  an  ounce, 
of  the  gum  in  ten  ounces  of  water.    The  Mucilago 
Astragali  Tragacanthce,  Ph.  Ed.  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  the  gum  to  eight  ounces  of 
boiling  water.    After  macerating  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  solution  of  the  gum  is  promoted  by 
trituration,  and  is  afterwards  passed  through  a  linen 
strainer.  . 
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Avena  sativa.  Triandria  Digynia.  Gramina. 
The  oat.  The  decoction  (called  Gruel)  prepared 
from  the  seeds  freed  from  their  husks  (in  which 
state  they  are  termed  Groats  or  Groots)  is  an  use- 
ful demulcent  beverage  in  febrile  affections,  in  cases 
of  cholera  and  dysentery,  and  in  various  disorders 
of  the  urinary  passages. 

Cycas  Circinalis.  C.  revoluta.  Sago.  See 
?.  97- 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Papilionacese.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Li- 
quiritia.  Radix.)  Liquorice.  This  sweet  mucila- 
ginous root  is  frequently  added  to  decoctions  of  other 
demulcent  vegetables,  and  given  in  hectic  and  ph- 
thisical cases.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Decoctum 
Hordei  compositum,  Ph.  Lond.  (see  Hordeum) 
and  in  the  Trochisci  Amyli^Vh.  Lond.  From  the 
Succus  Spissatus  vol  Extractum  Glycyrrhiza,  mixed 
together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  double  refined 
sugar,  and  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  com- 
position of  gum  tragacanth  (with  water  enough  to 
form  a  paste  (are  formed  the  Trochisci  Glycyrrhizce, 
Ph.  Lond.  formerly  called  Trochisci  Bechici  Nigri. 
Black  pectoral  troches.  The  Troehisci  Glycyrrhiza 
glabrce,  Ph.  Ed.  are  composed  of  extract  of  li- 
quorice, gum  arabic,  each  one  part,  , double  refi- 
ned sugar  two  parts.  These  ingredients  are  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  and  filtered ;  the  liquor  is 
then  evaporated,  in  a  gentle  heat,,  until  it  becomes  of 
a  consistence  proper  for  forming  troches.  These 
are  more  mucilaginous  than  the  troches  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  vyhich  some  may  deem  a  suffi- 
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c  At  advantage  for  the  additional  trouble  incurred 
in  their  preparation.  As  their  old  name  denotes, 
they  are  designed  for  catarrhal  and  phthisical  cases. 
There  are  moreover  in  the  Ed.  Ph.  the  Troc/mci 
GlycyrrUzce  cum  Opio,  prepared  by  triturating  two 
drachms  of  opium  with  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  tolu,  until  the  opium  is  dissolved,  and  then  gra- 
dually adding  eight  ounces  of  common  syrup  and 
live  ounces  of  extract  of  liquorice,  softened  with 
warm  water.  Whilst  the  whole  is  being  well  mixed 
together,  five  ounces  of  powdered  gum  arabic  are 
to  be  gradually  added.  The  mass  is  then  to  be 
dried  till  it  becomes  fit  for  making  troches,  of 
which  each  should  weigh  ten  grains.  These  are 
suited  to  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding.  The 
mass  of  the  Trochisci  Glycyrrkizce  comp.  Ph.  Eblan. 
contains  the  same  proportions  of  gum-arabic  and 
opium,  half  the  quantity  of  tincture  of  tolu,  with 
one  drachm  of  balsam  of  Peru,  three  drachms  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  and  nine  ounces  of  extract  of  li- 
quorice softened  in  warm  water.  This  mass  is  made 
into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains.  Wedel  de 
Glycyrrhiza.  1717* 

Horde um  distichon.  Triandria  Digynia.  Gra- 
mina.  Barley.  The  decorticated  seeds,  termed 
Pearl  Barley  (Hordeum  perlatum)  boiled,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  ounces  to  four  pints  of  water,  until 
this  last  is  reduced  to  two  pints,  yield  the  Decoctum 
Flordei,  Ph.  Lond.  {Aqua  Hordeata.  Barley  Water.) 
In  the  Decoctum  Hordei  distichi,  Ph.  Ed.  the  pro- 
portions are  two  oz.  of  barley  to  five  pounds  of 
water  to  be  reduced  by  boiling  to  one  half.  In  both 
Pharmacopoeias  it'  is  directed  that  the  barley  be  first 
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washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  for  a  little 
while  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water.  This  being 
thrown  away,  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water  is  then  added.  It  is  given  in  unlimited 
quantities,  in  the  same  cases  as  the  Lac  Amygdahe 
and  Decuctum  Averue. 

The  Decoctum  Hordei  compositum,  Ph.  Lond. 
(Decoctum  Pectorale)  is  prepared  by  boiling  in  two 
pints  of  the  (simple)  Decoction  of  Barley  and  one 
pint  of  water,  two  ounces  of  raisins,  stoned,  two 
ounces  of  figs,  sliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquo- 
rice-root, sliced  and 'bruised.  The  whole  is  boiled 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strained.  The  quantity  of 
liquorice  in  this  preparation  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  of  any  use.  It  would  be  an  improvement,  if 
the  raisins  were  omitted,  and  a  quadruple  propor- 
tion of  the  liquorice  added. — It  is  given  in  doses 
of  a  tea-cup  full  in  phthisical  and  other  pulmonic 
affections,  joined  with  opiates  to  counteract  its  lax- 
ative effects. 

Iatropha  Manihot  &  I.  Ianipha  Tapioca.  See 
p.  67. 

Lichen  Islandicus.    Cryptogamia  Alga.  Alga;. 

Iceland,  Lapland,  Swisserland/jEngland,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  (Muscus  islandicus.) 
Iceland  Liverwort.  Iceland  Moss.  This  like  all 
the  lichens  abounds  in  mucilage;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  possesses  a  bitter  principle,  which  should 
be  separated  from  it  before  it  is  administered  as  a 
demulcent;  though  this  principle  is  desirable  where 
it  is  given  with  other  intentions,  as  we  shall  have 
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occasion  to  notice  under  Tonics.  It  is  freed  from 
its  bitterness  by  maceration  in  warm  water  for  twenty 
hours  ;  after  which  it  is  boiled  in  a  fresh  quantity  of 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  lichen 
to  two  pints  of  water,  kept  on  the  fire  until  it  is 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  one  pint.  Of  this  a  tea- 
cupful  is  given  frequently  in  cases  of  hectic  fever, 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  dysentery,  and  scurvy.  Me- 
moires  sur  Tutilite  des  Lichens  dans  la  Medecine,  &c. 
par  Hoffman,  Amoreuz  et  Willemet,  1788.  Murray 
Apparat.  Med.  Vol.  v.  Thesaur.  Med.  p.  p.  123 — 
128.    3d  Edition. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. 
Gruinales.  Indigenous.  (Semen)  Supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt.  Flax.  From  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  called  linseed,  decoctions  and  in- 
fusions are  prepared  (in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  seed  to  a  pint  of  water)  and  given  in 
catarrhal  and  pleuritic  affections,  in  strangury,  in 
stone  and  gravel,  and  in  colicky  and  dysenteric  con- 
ditions of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  decoction  is 
likewise  administered  clysterwise ;  in  which  case  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  seed  may  be  used.  To 
these  preparations  opium  is  frequently  added.  This 
sort  of  clyster  is  very  useful  in  tenesmus  and  abra- 
sions of  the  intestines.  The  bruised  and  boiled  seeds 
are  further  used  in  poultices. — The  expressed  oil, 
called  linseed- oil  (Oleum  e  seminibiis  tint)  possesses 
the  same  properties,  and  may  be  used  in  the  sar$e 
manner  as  the  oleum  amygdalae.  It  has  been  given 
by  itself  with  good  effect  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  perip- 
neumony,  haemoptysis,  ileus,  colica  pictonum,  dy- 
sentery, and  nephritis.    In  some  of  these  cases  se- 
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veral  ounces  of  the  oil  have  been  taken  at  a  dose, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  But  in  ileus, 
and  the  species  of  colic  just  mentioned,  the  oleum 
ricini  is  preferable.  De  Haen  Rat.  Med.  Degner 
de  Dysenteria. 

Malva  sylvestris.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 
Columnifera;.  Indigenous.  (Folia.)  Common 
Mallow.  The  dried  leaves  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
Decoctum  pro  Enemate,  Ph.  Lond.  formerly  termed 
Decoctum  commune  pro  clyslere.  In  some  of  the 
foreign  Pharmacopoeias  it  enters  into  the  decoctions ' 
for  fomentations.  For  all  medicinal  purposes  it  is 
inferior  to  the  Marsh  mallow  ;  and  is  therefore  a 
superfluous  addition  to  the  materia  medica  lists  of 
both  Pharmacopoeias. 

Maranta  arundinacea.  Monandria  Monogy- 
nia.  Scitamineas.  South  America,  and,  by  trans- 
plantation, West-Indies.  Indian  Arrow-root.  The 
starch  prepared  from  the  root  of  this  plant,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  Arrow-root  powder,  yields 
with  boiling  water  a  good  mucilage,  which  is  a 
common  remedy  in  the  West-Indies  in  diarrhceas 
and  dysenteries.  It  may  be  occasionally  flavoured 
with  sugar,  wine  and  spices.  A  tea-spoon  full  of 
the  arrow-root  powder  will  render  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  sufficiently  mucilaginous ;  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  jelly  of  it,  may  add  a  double' quan- 
tity of  the  powder.  See  Dr.  Jas.  Clark's  Account 
of  the  comparative  quantities  of  amylaceous  matter 
yielded  by  different  vegetables  growing  in  the  West- 
India  islands  ;  in  Dr.  Simmons  Med.  Facts  and  Ob- 
servations, Vol.  vii. 
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Mimosa  Nilotica.  Polygamia  Monooecia.  Lo- 
mentaceae.  Arbor.  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Senegal. 
Succus  gummosus  e  cortice  trunci  promanans  sole 
aereque  exsiccatus,  Gummi  Arabicum  dictus.  Gum 
Arabic.  This  gatn  affords  a  pure  and  excellent 
mucilage.  It  is  applicable  to  various  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  When  dissolved  in  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  water  and  duly  sweetened  with  sy- 
rup, it  forms  a  useful  demulcent  in  hoarsenesses, 
tickling  coughs  and  phthisis  pulmonalis  ;  as  well  as 
in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  strangury,  stone  and 
gravel,  and  ardor  urina?.    In  these  cases  opiates  are 

advantage   rted  with  it.    In  pharmaceutical 

operations,  it  is  employed  to  fender  oils,  balsams, 
jind  resins,  miscible  with  aqueous'  liquors.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Traganthtc  compositus,  Ph. 
Loud,  which  we  have  already  noticed;  and  in  the 
Trochisci  Gummosi,  Trochisci  Glycyrrhiza  Glabra, 
Ph.  Ed.  The  latter  have  been  already  described 
under  the  article  Glycyrrhiza ;  the  former,  viz.  the 
T rochisci  Gummosi  (formerly  termed  Trochisci  Be- 
chici  Albi)  consist  of  gum  arabic  four  parts,  starch 
one  part,  double  refined  sugar  twelve  parts,  all 
which  being  well  rubbed  together,  are,  with  the 
help  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rose  water,  made  into 
troches ;  to  be  given  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
Trochisci  Glycyrrhiza:  before-mentioned.  The  Mu- 
cilago Arabici  Gummi,  Ph.  Loud,  is  made  by  dis- 
solving four  ounces  of  the  gum  in  eight  ounces  ol 
water  ;  while  the  Mucilago  Mimosa-  Nilolicce,  Ph. 
Ed.  is  prepared  with  one  part  gum  arabic  and  two 
parts  boiling  water.  In  the  Mucilago  Arabici  Gummi, 
Ph.  Eblan.'the  proportions  are  four  ounces  of  the 
gum  to  nine  ounces  of  boiling  water.    These  muci- 
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Jages  are,  like  that  of  the  gam  tragacanth,  chiefly 
used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes;  but  they  may  be 
given  alone  or  combined  with  syrups  and  other 
additions,  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  or  six. 
drachms.  The  Emulsio  Mimosa  Nilotic*,  Ph.  Ed. 
is  made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  the  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  emulsio 
amygdala  communis  of  that  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
given  in  the  same  cases,  and  in  the  same  doses,  as 
the  simple  emulsion. 

Olea  Europ&a.  Olive-oil.  Sallad-oil.  (See  p. 
173.)  This  is  given  alone,  and  variously  com- 
bined, in  the  same  cases  and  in  the  same  doses  as 
the  Almond-oil.  Being  cheaper  than  the  latter,  it 
is  more  frequently  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
emollient  clysters,  ointments  and  cerates. 

Oechis  mascula.  Gynandria  Diandria.  Orchideas. 
Indigenous.  (Radix  Salep  dicta.)  Salep.  The 
dried  pulverized  root  of  this  and  several  other  spe- 
cies of  orchis,  gives  out  a  pleasant  mucilage  to  boil- 
ing water.  The  proportions  should  be  half  an  ounce 
of  the  former  to  a  quart  of  the  latter.  This  has 
been  administered  with  good  effect  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  strangury,  stone  and  gravel,  hectic  fe- 
ver, and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  A  stronger  muci- 
lage or  jelly  is  sometimes  prepared,  by  steeping  one 
drachm  of  the  dried  root  in  four  ounces  of  hot  water, 
and  afterwards  squeezing  it  through  a  cloth  strainer. 
This  may  be  sweetened  and  aromatized  at  pleasure. 
PercivaVs  Essays  and  Lind  on  Diseases  incidental  to 
Europeans  in  Hot  Climates. 
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%  Pyrus  Cydonia.  Icosandria  Pentagynia.  Po- 
maceae.  Arbor.  Cultivated  in  Northern  Europe, 
but  a  native  of  Crete.  (Semen.  Cydoniorum  Se. 
Iriina.)  Quince-seed.  From  the  seeds  of  this  fruit 
hot  water  extracts  a  mucilage  ;  which  being  in  no 
respect  different  from  other  mucilages  already  de- 
scribed, may  well  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  in 
the  new  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  a 
Mucilago  Cydonii.  One  drachm  of  the  seeds  is  di- 
rected to  be  boiled  gently  in  eight  ounces  of  water 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  strained.  The  mucila- 
ges of  gum  arabic  and  gum  tragacanth  render  this 
quite  superfluous. 

Triticum  kybernum.    Tnandria  Digynia.  Gra- 
mina.    Supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Sicily.    (Tritici  Semen,  Amylum  ex  eodem  praepa- 
ratum)    Wheat  and  starch  prepared  therefrom. 
Dissolved  in  hot  water,  starch  yields  a  strong  muci- 
lage, which  is  advantageously  administered  by  the 
mouth  and  per  anum  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries. 
As  a  mucilage  it  is  likewise  serviceable  in  phthisical 
and  hectic  cases.    Hence  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Trcchiaci  Amyli,  Ph.  Lond.  and  in  the  Trochisci 
Gummosi,  Ph.  Ed.    The  latter  have  been  already- 
described;  the  former  consist  of  starch  one  ounce 
and  a  half,  liquorice-root  six  drachms,  iris  root  half 
an  ounce,  double-refined  sugar  a  pound  and  a  half. 
All  these  ingredients  being  rubbed  together  into  a 
powder  are  to  be  made  into  troches  by  means  of 
mucilage  of  tragacanth.    The  iris,  as  the  College 
suggests,  may  be  omitted.    The  Mucilago  Amyli, 
Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  triturating  three  drachms  of 
starch  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  afterwards  boiling 
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for  a  short  time.  The  Mucilago  Amy  It,  Ph.  Ed. 
is  prepared  (in  the  same  manner)  with  half  an  ounce 
of  starch  to  a  pound  of  water.  This  mucilage  is 
used  clyster-wise  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries.  To 
such  clysters  laudanum  is  often  advantageously 
added.    Cartheuser  de  Amylo. 

Tussilago  Farfara.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  Su- 
perflua.  Compositae  Discoideae.  Indigenous.  (Folia 
et  Flores)  Coltsfoot.  A  decoction  of  this  herb  has, 
on  account  of  its  mucilaginous  properties,  been  re- 
commended in  catarrhal  and  phthisical  cases.  (The- 
saur.  Med.  p.  123);  also  in  scrophulous  ulcerations. 
Fuller  Med.  Gymnastica. 


Cera.  Wax.  This  substance  is  collected  from 
the  antherae  and  other  parts  of  vegetables,  by  bees. 
It  therefore  properly  belongs  to  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. 

It  is  given  internally  in  cases  of  obstinate  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  combined,  by  means  of  soap,  with 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  liquors,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  emulsion.    Thesaur.  Med.  p.  120. 
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ABSORBENTS. 

(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia  ejusque  praeparata.  Volatile  Alkali  and  its  prepara- 
tions. 

Cornu  Cervi  vstum.    Burnt  Hartshorn. 
Cancer  Pagurv's.    The  Crab, 
^[  Isis  nobilis.    Red  Coral. 
Ostrea  edulis.    The  Oyster. 
Spongia  officinalis.  Spunge* 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Kali  prceparatum.    Ph.  Lond.    Carbonas  Potasses,  Ph.  Ed. 

Alkali  Vcgetabile  Mite,  Ph.  Ebl.  Prepared  Kali.  Carbonate 

of  Potasi.   Mild  Vegetable  Alkali. 
Aqua  Kali  pr&parati,  Ph.  Lond.    lixivium  Mite,  Ph.  Ebl. 

Water  of  prepared  kali.    Mild  Ley. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

<J[  Bolus  Gallicus.    French  Bole. 
Bolus  Armenus.  Armenian  Bole. 
Terra  Lemnia.  Lemnian  Earth. 
Calx  viva.  Quick-lime. 

Creta  ejusque  praeparata.   Chalk  and  its  preparations. 
Magnesia.  Magnesia. 

Natron  prceparalum,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Sodce,  Ph.  Ed.  Alkali 
Fossilc  Mite,  Ph.  Eblan.  Prepared  Natron,  Carbonate 
of  Soda.    Mild  Fossil  Alkali. 
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JL  HE  substances  which  belong  to  this  class,  are 
especially  adapted  to  such  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  as  proceed  from,  or  are  con- 
nected with,  acidity  in  those  parts.  Hence  they 
are  frequently  prescribed  in  the  diarrhoeas  of  children 
and  old  people.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  much  abuse  prevails  in  regard  to  their  exhibi- 
tion in  the  diseases  of  children  ;  where  complaints 
are  often  aggravated  rather  than  relieved  by  them. 
There  is  even  reason  to  suspect,  that  they  some- 
times lay  the  foundation  for  mesenteric  obstructions 
and  other  visceral  mischief.  In  like  manner  they 
not  unfrequently  prove  hurtful  in  the  dysenteric 
affections  of  adults,  in  consequence  of  being  given 
at  too  early  a  period  of  such  attacks  ;  thereby  caus- 
ing to  be  pent  up  and  retained  what  ought  to  come 
away.  Hence,  in  the  administration  of  medicines 
of  this  class,  more  judgment  and  circumspection 
are  required  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  com- 
mon error  is,  to  begin  with  them  too  soon,  and  to 
continue  them  too  long. 
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(l)    From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia  praparata.  Ph.  Lond.    Carbonas  Am- 
moniie,  Phi  Ed.    Alkali  Volatile  Mite,  Ph.  Eblan. 
Prepared  Ammonia.   Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Mild 
Volatile  Alkali.    (See  p.  236).    From  five  to  twelve 
grains  of  this  alkaline  salt,  joined  with  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  of  pulverized  ginger,  are  sometimes  given,  in: 
aqueous  vehicles,  in  gouty  acidities  of  the  stomach.. 
In  similar  cases,  and  in  some  convulsive  disorders 
of  children  connected  with  acidity  of  the  primaeviae, 
are  prescribed  the  Aqua  et  Spiritus  Ammonia,  Ph. 
Lond.    Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammonice,  Ph.  Ed.  Li- 
quor Alkali  Folatilis,  Ph.  Eblan.  (p.  237  and  238). 
The  former  is  given  to  adults  in  doses  of  thirty  to  i 
fifty  drops ;  to  children,  in  doses  of  three  to  six 
drops  :  of.the  latter  (viz.  the  spiritus  am moniae)  half 
the  before- mentioned  quantities  will  generally  suf- 
fice.   In  similar  cases  and  doses  may  be  exhibited 
the  Liquor  Volatilis  Cornu  Cervi,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ebl. 
From  the  Cornu  Cervi  Ustum,  Ph.  Lond.  Phosphas 
Calcis,  Ph.  Ed.    Cornu  Cervinum  ustum,  Ph.  Eblan. 
(Burnt  Hartshorn)  is  prepared  the  Decoctum  Cornu 
Cervi,  Ph.  Lond.    (formerly  called  Decoctum  Al- 
bum.)   Two  ounces  of  burnt  hartshorn  and  six  : 
drachms  of  gum  arabic,  are  boiled  in  three  pints  of 
water  down  to  a  quart,  the  decoction  being  con- 
stantly stirred.    Of  the  strained  liquor  a  tea-cupful 
may  be  taken  at  pleasure  in  diarrhoeas  attended  with 
acidity  and  acrimony  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
Cornu  Cervi  Ustum  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis- 
Opiatus,  Ph.  Lond.  which  consists  of  one  part  puri-  ' 
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fied  opium,  and  nine  parts  burnt  hartshorn.  Dose, 
from  five  to  ten  grains.  It  is  given,  like  theDecoc- 
tum  Cornu  Cervi,  in  diarrhoeas. 

Cancer  pagurus.    Insecta  Aptera.    In  the  Eu- 
ropean seas.    (Chelas  Cancrorum)    Crabs'  Claws. 
The  Claws  are  prepared  for  medicinal  use  by  pul- 
verization, levigation,  ablution  with  hot  water,  and 
subsequent  exsiccation  upon  chalk,  blotting  paper 
being  interposed  between  the  levigated  claws  and 
the  chalk.    Dose,  half  a  drachm  or  more,  in  the 
same  cases  as   the  Creta  Praeparata,   which  see. 
They  are  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  Pulvis 
Chelarum    Cancri  compositus,    Ph.   Lond.  which 
consists  of  Crabs'  claws  one  pound,  chalk  and  red 
coral,  each  three  ounces.    Dose,  half  a  drachm  or 
two  scruples.    The  coral  is  a  superfluous  ingre- 
dient in  this  composition.    It  should  be  thrown  out, 
and  a  double  quantity  of  chalk  substituted  in  its 
place. 

Iflsis  nobilis.  Vermes  Zoophyta.  Mediterra- 
nean. (Corallium  Rubrum.)  The  Red  Coral. 
Crabs'  claws  render  this  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
the  list  of  the  materia  medica ;  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  expunged  from  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  on 
the  next  revision  of  that  work. 

Ostrea  edulis.  Vermes  Testacea.  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Seas.  (Ostreum.  Testa.)  The  Oyster 
Its  shell  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  given 
in  the  same  doses,  as  the  chelae  cancri.  The  one 
may  be  indifferently  used  for  the  other,  and  per. 
haps  there  is  no  occasion  for  both.    The  calcined 
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1  shells  have  been  recommended  by  some  physicians 
for  the  preparation  of  lime-water  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose they  deserve  no  preference  over  common  quick- 
lime. 


Si'ONGiA  officinalis.  Vermes  Zoophyta.  Me- 
diterranean. Burnt  sponge  (spongia  usta)  seems 
to  owe  its  beneficial  operation  (mostly  slight  and 
uncertain)  in  scrophulous  disorders,  partly  to  its 
alkaline  and  partly  to'  its  carbonaceous  nature.  Per- 
haps the  first-mentioned  property  may  contribute 
to  the  solution  and  diffusion  (in  the  human  body) 
of  its  coally  matter.  It  is  given  (made  into  a  bolus 
or  lozenge)  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm, 
twice  a  day.  Thesaur.  Med.  p.  289.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  larger  doses  joined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  opium,  to  prevent  purging  ?  Hufeland 
makes  a  lixivium  of  it,  and  joins  bitters  and  narco-| 
tics  with  it. 


(•2)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Kali  pneparalum,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Potass*, 
Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Vegetabile  Mite,  Ph.  Eblan.  Pre- 
pared Kali.  Carbonate  of  Potass.  Mild  Vegetable 
Alkali.  Dissolved  in  water,  this  alkaline  salt  hai* 
been  administered  with  good  effect  in  acidities  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and  in  convul- 
sive affections  therewith  connected.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  cases  it  is  joined  with  opium,  and  applied 
also  externally  in  the  form  of  a  bath.  (Stulz  >* 
Hufeland's  Journal,  and  in  the  Medical  and  PnysH 
cal  Journal,   Vol.  v.)    In  the'  same  manna-  in* 
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alkali  has  been  given  with  success  to  rickety  children. 
(Thesaur.  Med.  p.  134.)  In  larger  doses  it  is  often 
successfully  employed  when  acid  and  mineral  poi- 
sons have  been  swallowed.  The  carbonated  solu- 
tion of  it  (Aqua  Super- Car  bom  lis  Potass*,  Ph.  Ed. 
Liquor  Alkali  Fegeiabilis  Mitissimi,  Ph.  Eblan.) 
is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  calculous  complaints. 
This,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  Diu- 
retics. In  the  disorders  above-mentioned  the  Kali 
pr*paratum  (carbonas  potassae)  may  be  given  to 
children  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains,  dis- 
solved in  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  liquors  ;  to 
adults  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  grains.  When 
combined  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  above  men- 
tioned preparation,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  kali 
(for  instance  a  scruple)  may  be  given  at  a  time.  For 
the  same  purposes  as  the  salt  itself,  may  be  used 
the  Aqua  Kali  Pr*parati,  Ph.  Lond.  {Lixivium 
Mite,  Ph.. Eblan.)  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
kali  brought  into  a  state  of  deliquescence,  or  flu- 
idity by  exposure  in  a  damp  place;  but  as  the 
strength  of  this  is  apt  to  vary,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  use  definite  quantities  of  the  prepared  kali  and 
water  in  its  place.  Dose,  to  adults,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  in  any  appropriate  vehicle. 

Aqua  Kali  Puri,  Ph.  Lond.  Aqua  Potass*,  Ph. 
Ed.  Lixivium  Causticum,  Ph.  Eblan.  This  is  obtained 
by  depriving  prepared  kali  (carbonate  of  -  potass)  of 
its  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  quick-lime  and  water, 
and  afterwards  filtrating  the  liquor.  In  the  London 
formula  there  are  six  parts  of  quick-lime  to  four  of 
the  alkali;  in  the  Ed.  and  Dublin  eight  of  the  for 
mer  to  six  of  the  latter.    In  the  London  formula  a 
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gallon  of  water  is  directed  to  every  pound  of  the 
alkali.  The  whole  quantity  of  water  employed  in 
the  Ed.  formula  gives  nearly  the  same  proportion ; 
but  it  is  not  added  to  the  quick-lime  and  alkali  all 
at  once,  part  of  it  being  poured  upon  the  filter  to 
wash  away  from  the  lime  all  the  remaining  pure 
alkali.  This  lixivium,  when  duly  prepared,  ex- 
cites no  effervescence  on  being  mixed  with  acids. 

The  Aqua  Kali  Puri  was  formerly  much  employed 
in  calculous  disorders.  From  ten  to  forty  drops 
were  given  in  gruel,  milk,  or  broth,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day;  but  even  in  these  doses  it  has  often  proved 
highly  injurious,  when  long  continued,  to  the  or- 
gans of  digestion.  Hence  it  has  been  properly  super- 
seded by  the  carbonated  solution  of  kali,  (aqua  super- 
carbonatis  potassae)  before-mentioned.  Home  oil 
Solvents,  1783. 


(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Bolus  GalUcus.  French  Bole  coincides  in 
its  properties  with  the  Creta  Praeparata,  which 
see.  Perhaps  this  article  of  the  materia  medica 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  argillaceous  earth,  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition, possesses  any  peculiar  agency,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  cretaceous  absorbents.  The  Terra  Lem- 
ma, a  species  of  bolar  earth,  and  Bolus  Armena  are 
equally  obsolete  with  the  above.  In  consequence 
of  the  -oxyd  of  iron  with  which  some  of  these 
earths  abound,  they  have  been  supposed  to  exert 
an  astringent  operation,  and  hence  have  been  erxn 
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ployed  in  chronic  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries^  See 
Astringents.  Gmelin  Apparatus  Medicaminum, 
Vol.  i. 

Calx.  Lapis  Calcareus  purus  recens  ustus,  Ph. 
Lond.  Calx  viva,  Ph.  Ed.  Calx  recens  vsta,  Ph. 
Eblan.  Lime.  Quick-lime.  Fresh  burnt  Lime. 
This  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  Aqua 
Calcis,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  (Lime  Water). 
This  is  made  (according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Lond.  college)  by  adding  twelve  pints  of  hot  water 
to  half  a  pound  of  quick- lime,  and  then  stirring, 
them  about ;  after  standing  together  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  an  hour,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  [from 
the  sediment]  and  kept  in  a  vessel  [closely] 
stopped.  The  Edinburgh  college  direct  the  same 
quantity  of  lime  to  be  slaked  with  four  ounces  of 
water,  to  which,  while  yet  warm,  twelve  pounds  of 
water  are  afterwards  added,  the  vessel  being  well 
shaken.  When  the  lime  has  settled  to  the  bottom 
it  is  to  be  agitated  again  with  the  water,  and  this  is 
to  be  repeated  about  ten  times,  taking  care  that 
the  vessel  be  constantly  closed,  so  as  to  keep  away 
the  external  air.  Lastly,  the  water  is  to  be  filtered 
through  blotting-paper  placed  in  a  funnel,  with  glass 
rods  interposed  between-  the  paper  and  funnel,  that 
the  water  may  filter  off  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  it  is 
to  be  kept  in  bottles  well  stopped.  The  Dublin 
college  direct  lib.  of  fresh- burnt  lime  to  be  first 
sprinkled  with  lib.  of  boiling  water,  and  after.wards 
to  be  mixed  with  12lbs.  of  water  (the  vessel  being 
frequently  shaken)  and  the  water  to  be  afterwards 
filtered  through  blotting  paper,  and  kept  in  bottles 
well  stopped.    This  is  a  solution  of  pure  pr  de*. 
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carbonated  calcareous  earth  in  water,  as  Dr.  Black 
first  shewed.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  or  even  half  a  pint,  in  acidities  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal  ;  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery ;  in  diabetes;  in  fluor  albus,  and  in  calculous 
affections  ;  in  which  last,  however,  it  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  aqua  mephitica  alkalina.  It  is  also 
prescribed  in  scrophulous,  phthisical  and  cancerous 
cases.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  warm  milk ;  at  other  times  it  is  given  in 
combination  with  bitters,  astringents  and  light  aro- 
matics.  Cartheuser  de  Aquas  Calcis  vivse  usu  in7 
terno,  1743,  Girtanner  de  Terra  Calcarea  cruda  et 
calcinata,  1782.  Fogel  de  Curatione  Cancri  per 
Aquam  Calcis  vivas,  1769.  Whytt  on  the  Virtues  of 
Lime-Water,  1752.  Alstons  Dissertations  on  Quick- 
lime and  Lime- Water,  1754. 

Creta  prceparata,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Calcis 
prceparatus,  Ph.  Ed.  This  is  chalk  levigated,  washed 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chelae  cancrorum.  From  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm 
are  given  for  a  dose  in  the  same  cases  as  crabs'  claws 
and  the  other  earthy  absorbents.  The  Pulvis  Creice 
compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  is  composed  of  chalk  six 
parts,  cinnamon  four  parts,  tormentil  and  gum  ara- 
bic,  each,  three  parts,  pepper,  ^  part  of  the  whole. 
Dose,  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  in  diar- 
rhoeas, (especially  those  which  occur  in  the  advan- 
ced stage  of  low  fevers)  and  other  disorders  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  In  prescribing  this  and  the  other 
preparations  of  chalk  in  dysenteries,  the  precau- 
tions mentioned  tit  the  head  of  this  class  of  me- 
dicines should  not  be  neglected.    The  Pulvis  Cavz 
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bpnalis  Calcis  compositus,  Ph.  Ed.  consists  of  carbo-r 
nate  of  lime  four  ounces,  nutmeg  half  a  drachm, 
cinnamon  a  drachm  and  a  half.  It  is  given  in  the 
same  cases,  and  in  the  same  doses,  as  the  preceding. 
The  Fulvis  Creta  compositus  cum  Opto,  Ph.  Lond.  is 
made  by  adding  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  opium  to 
eight  ounces  of  the  compound  powder  of  chalk. 
From  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples  may  be  given 
for  a  dose.  Two  scruples  contain  nearly  a  grain  of 
qpium.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the 
preceding  preparations.  The  Trochisci  Crela,  Ph. 
Lond.  (formerly  called  Tabellae  Cardialgicae)  con- 
sist of  chalk  four  ounces,  crabs'  claws  two  ounces, 
fine  sugar  three  ounces,  cinnamon  half  an  ounce, 
formed  into  troches  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic.  One  of  these  is  dissolved  in  the  mouth 
now  and  then  in  cases  of  heart-burn,  gouty  flatu- 
lence, &c.  The  Trochisci  Carbonatis  Calcis,  Ph. 
Ed.  consist  of  chalk  four  ounces,  gum  arabic  one 
ounce,  nutmeg  one  drachm,  fine  sugar  six  ounces, 
formed  into  troches  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  Mistura  Cretacea,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called 
Julepum  e  Creta)  is  compounded  of  chalk  one 
ounce,  double  refined'  sugar  six  drachms,  gum  ara- 
J)ic  one  ounce,  water  two  pints.  Dose,  one  or  two 
ounces,  in  acidities  of  the  stomach  and  bowels/  ancj 
in  the  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  which  occur  in  hectic 
and  phthisical  cases.  Small  quantities  of  tincture  of 
.opium  are  often  usefully  joined  with  it.  The  Mist. 
Cretacea,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  compounded  of  chalk  ^ 
ounce,  fine  sugar  3  drachms,  gum  arabic  1  ounce, 
water  15  ounces.  The  Polio  Carbonatis  Calcis,  Ph! 
pd.  (formerly  Potio  Cretacea)  is  made  by  gradually 
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mixing  by  trituration,  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar,  and  two  ounces 
of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  with  two  pounds  and 
half  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  cinnamon. 
Dose,  four  spoonfulls  occasionally.  In  the  same 
eases  as  the  Mistura  cretacea. 

Magnesia  usta,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  M.  alba, 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Magnesia,  et  Carbonas  Mag- 
nesia, Ph.  Ed.  This  earthy  substance  is  frequently 
prescribed  for  the  removal  of  complaints  connected 
with  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  which 
children  are  especially  liable.  To  these  it  is  given 
in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  in  any  appropriate 
vehicle,  joined  sometimes  with  rhubarb,  sometimes 
with  opium.  To  adults  it  is  given  in  doses  of  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  In  larger  quantities  it  proves 
purgative.  See  Cathartics.  The  Trochisci  Mag- 
nesia, Ph.  Lond.  are  composed  of  calcined  magne- 
sia four  ounces,  refined  sugar  two  ounces,  ginger 
one  scruple,  made  into  a  paste  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic.  They  are  given  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  cases,  as  the  chalk-troches. 

Natron  pneparatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Sodce, 
Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Fossile  Mite,  Ph.  Eblan.  Prepared 
Natron,,  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Mild  Fossil  Alkali. 
$olutions  of  this  alkaline  salt  in  common  water 
afterwards  super-saturated  with  the  carbonic  acid 
or  fixed  air,  (the  proportions  of  water  and  salt 
being  the  same  as  those  of  the  vegetable  fixed  al- 
kali in  the  common  alkaline  water,)  are  prescribed 
with  great  success  under  the  name  of  acidulous  soda 
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water.  (Aqua  Super-Carbonatis  Sodce,  Ph.  Ed.)  in 
calculous  complaints.  In  situations  where  these  so- 
Jusions  cannot  be  prepared  or  cannot  be  purchasedj 
the  natron  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  pills  in  the 
manner  described  at  p.  232. 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  CLASS  IV. 


REFRIGERANTS, 

( 1 )  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Citrus  medica.    The  Lemon. 
Oxalis  Acetosclla.  Wood-sorrel. 

Acetum,  Ph.  Lond.    Acetum  Vini,  Ph.  Eblan.    Acidum  Ace- 

tosum,  Ph.  Ed.    Vinegar.    Wine-Vinegar.    Acetous  acid. 
Kali  acetatum,  Ph.  Lond.    Acetis  Potassm,  Ph.  Ed.  Alkali 

Vc.getabile  Acetatum,  Ph.  Eblan.    Acetated  Kali.  Acetite 

of  Potass.    Acetated  Vegetable  Alkali. 
Kali  nitratum,    Nitrum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.    Nitres  Pot- 

assce,  Ph.  Ed.    Nitrated  Kali.    Nitre.    Nitrate  of  Potass. 
Xartari   Crystalli,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Supertartris 

Potassce,  Ph.  Ed.  Crystals  of  Tartar.  Supertartrite  of  Potass. 

(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Aqv  a  frigida.    Cold  Water. 

Acidum  mutiaticum,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  Muriatic  Acid. 
Acidum  vitrioiicum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.    Acidum  sulpkun, 

cum,  Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolic  Acid.    Sulphuric  Acid. 
Plumbi  prceparata.    Preparations  of  Lead. 
Zincum  vitriolotum,  Ph.  Lond.    Sulphas  Zinci,  Ph.  Ed.  Vi« 

triolum  Album,  Ph.  Eblan.  Vhriolated  Zinc.   Sulphate  of 

Zinc.    White  Vitriol. 


CLASS  IV. 


REFRIGERANTS. 

(l)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

ACETUM  disiillatum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Act- 
dum  Acetosum  disiillatum,  Ph.  Ed.  Distilled  Ace- 
tous Acid.  Distilled  Vinegar.  This,  in  common 
with  other  acids,  moderates  the  excessive  heat  in 
febrile  disorders,  when  duly  diluted  with  water.  An 
ounce  added  to  a  quart  of  spring  of  water,  with  or 
without  sugar,  forms,  in  these  cases,  a  pleasant  be- 
verage (the  oxycraton  and  posca  of  the  ancients) 
which  may  be  drank  in  large  quantities,  according 
to  the  desires  of  the  patient.  Vinegar  may  also 
be  employed  clysterwise,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.  For  other  observations  on  vinegar, 
see  Antiseptics. 

.  The  Kali  acetatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Acetis  Potasses, 
Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Vegetable  Acetatum,  Ph.  Eblan. 
Acetated  Kali,  Acetite  of  Potass.  Acetated  Vege- 
table Alkali,  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes, 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms 
to  a  pint.  A  tea-cup  full  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 
In  the  preparation  of  what  are  termed  Saline 
Draughts,  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  prepared 
kali,  is  saturated  with  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms 
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of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened  with  a  proper  quantity  of  syrup.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  lemon -juice  is  preferable, 
where  it  can  be  procured. 

Citrus  medica.     Polyadelphia  Icosandria.  Po- 
maceas.    Arbor.    Asia;  and  by  transplantation  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  Europe.     (Limon.)  The 
Lemon.    The  juice  of  this  fruit  is  among  the  most 
grateful  of  the  vegetable  acids.     Like  vinegar  it 
may  be  given  freely  to  quench  thirst  and  diminish 
heat  in  fevers,  diluted  in  the  same  manner  with 
water,  and  rendered  palatable  with  the  addition  of 
sugar.    This  is  what  is  termed  Lemonade.  The 
juice  is  also  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
acetous  acid  or  distilled  vinegar,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  effervescing  or  saline  draughts  before  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
Thesaur.  Med.  p.  150.    See  Antiseptics. 

Kali  nitratum.  Nitrum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan. 
JSfitras  Potass* ,  Ph.  Ed.  (See  p.  229.)  Nitrated 
Kali.  Nitrate  of  Potass.  Nitre.  This  neutral* 
salt  is  frequently  prescribed,  with  good  effect,  for 
abating  heat  and  thirst  in  febrile  diseases.  Fifteen 
grains  or  a  scruple  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  triturated  with  sugar,  or  dissolved 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  sweetened 
with  syrup,  60  as  to  form  a  julep.  It  is  in  inflam- 
matory disorders  that  this  salt  has  been  found  useful, 
such  as  acute  rheumatism,  (Brockelshys  Observations 
on  Army  Diseases,)  mania,  pulmonary  haemorrhage, 
&c.  Of  late,  indeed,  some  attempts  have  been 
made  with  it  in  typhus- fever,  but  a  medicine  which 
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lowers  the  pulse  is  little  suited  to  such  cases.  In 
hasmoptoe  and  other  hemorrhages,  it  may  be  given 
either  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  combined  with  rose- 
conserve,  or  dissolved  in  infusion  of  roses  (un-acid- 
ulated)  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  or  draught.  (Dick- 
son Med.  Observations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  IV.  and 
Gibbon's  Medical  Cases.)  The  Trochisci  Nitri,  Ph. 
Lond.  consist  of  nitre  4  ounces,  fine  sugar  1  pound, 
tragacanth  6  drachms,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  The  Trochisci  Nitratis  Potasses,  Ph.  Ed. 
are  compounded  of  nitrate  of  potass  1  part,  fine 
sugar  S  parts,  made  into  a  proper  form  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth.  The  Spiritus  JEtheris 
nitrosi,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  Liquor  jEtliereus  Nitrosus, 
Ph.  Eblan.  (see  p.  22Q,)  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
employed  as  a  refrigerant  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory disorders,  in  doses  of  forty  or  sixty  drops, 
diluted  with  water.  Hoffmann  de  Nitro,ej usque  Na- 
tura  et  Usu  in  Medicina,  1698.  Cartheuser  de  Am- 
plissimo  Nitri  Usu  Medico,  1747. 

Crystalli  Tartari,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  (Tarta- 
rum  purificatum.)  Super-tartris  Potassa,  Ph.  Ed. 
(See  p.  230.)  Crystals  of  Tartar.  Super- tartrite  of 
Potass.  Two  drachms  of  this  salt  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  hot  water  with  a  proper  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  afterwards  suffered  to  get  cold,  forms  a  pleasant 
cooling  beverage  (called  Imperial)  in  fevers. 


(2.)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Aqua  frigida.  Water,  considered  in  relation  to 
its  chemical  composition  and  decomposition,  belongs 
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strictly  to  none  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature; 
but  as  all  water,  except  that  which  is  distilled,  con- 
tains more  or  less  of  mineral  substances  dissolved  in 
it,  and  as  spring  water  is  the  water  here  intended, 
it  may  properly  enough  be  ranged  under  the  present 
head. 

From  the  remotest  times  to  the  present  day, 
Cold  Water  has  been  resorted  to  as  the  simplest, 
and  most  efficacious  refrigerant  in  inflammatory  and 
febrile  disorders.  In  the  ardent  and  malignant  fe- 
vers of  hot  climates,  physicians  allow  their  patients 
to  drink  it  in  unlimited  quantities;  and  the  Italian 
practitioners  trust  almost  entirely  to  it  in  such  cases. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  treatment 
cannot  be  carried  to  so  great  a  length  in  the  fevers 
of  this  country.  Cold  water  is  also  of  eminent  ser- 
vice in  pulmonary  and  uterine  haemorrhages.  Lan- 
zani  Manner  of  using  Cold  Water  (in-Italian)  1 7  J  7- 
Hancoche  and  Cyrillus,  as  quoted  hereafter. 

At  the  same  time  that  cold  water  is  administered 
internally  in  the  fevers  above-mentioned,  it  is  like- 
wise applied  externally,  under  certain  restrictions, 
with  great  advantage.  It  has  been  employed  in  this 
manner  in  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West-Indies  and 
America;  and  the  reports  of  many  British  practi- 
tioners concerning  the  result  of  this  practice,  during 
the  late  war,  are  much  in  its  favour.  Nor  has  this 
application  been  confined  to  the  countries  just  men- 
tioned ;  for  Dr.  II  right  and  Dr.  Currie  have  reaped 
equal  benefit  from  ablution  with  cold  water  in  the 
.common  contagious  fevers  of  this  climate.  Its  salu- 
tary effects  in  these  cases  depend  upon  its  being 
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applied  early  during  the  first  week,  and-  only  when 
the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  equal  to  or  above  the 
natural  temperature,  and  feels  at  the  same-time  harsh- 
and  dry.  The  water  is  thrown  upon  the  patient's 
naked  body  from  a  bucket,  and  this  is  repeated  at 
noon  and  in  the  evening.  It  is  seldom  necessary 
to  continue  it  beyond  two  days. 

This  treatment,  it  is  evident,  is  better  suited  to 
the  army  and  navy,  and  to  public  hospitals,  than  to 
private  practice.     It  is  also  better  suited  to  the 
warmer  regions, than  to  this  climate,  where  pulmo- 
nary and  other  visceral  affection  is  so  frequently 
complicated  with  the  fevers  above-mentioned;  a 
complication  which  would  be  aggravated  by  such 
treatment.  — Spunging  the  patient's  body  briskly 
with  tepid  water  (the  evaporation  of  which  produces 
a  refrigerating  effect)  is  a  method  of  abstracting  ' 
febrile  heat,  which,  in  this  country,  is  more  likely 
to  be  generally  adopted.     Hancoche  Febrifu^um 
Magnum;  or  Common  Water  the  best  Cure  for 
Fevers,  1/22.    Hoffmann  de  Aqua3  frigid®  salubri- 
tate,  1729.    Cynlhcs  on  the  Use  of  Cold  Water  m 
Fevers,  in  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  XXXVI.    Floyer  Psy 
chrolusia,  1702.    Wright  in  Lond.  Med.  Journal 
Vol.  VII.  and  in  Med.  Facts,  Vol.  VII.  Curried 
Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  1798. 

Cold  water  is  an  useful  application  in  phlegmo- 
nous inflammations;    and  in  cases  of  burns  and 
scalds,  when  applied  immediately  after  the  accident 
it  has  been  found  to  abate  the  pain  and  prevent  in" 
rflammation  more  effectually  than  any  other  remedy 
ISee  Earle  on  Burns,  1800.    It  is  proper,  however 
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to  remark  that  where  a  very  large  extent  of  surface, 
has  been  burnt,   stimulant  applications  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Plumbum.    Lead.     Solutions  of  some  of  the 
oxyds  of  this  metal  in  the  acetous  acid,  when  duly 
diluted  with  water,  are  frequently  applied  externally 
to  remove  inflammation.  Thus  by  boiling  the  semi- 
vitreoas  oxyd  of  lead,  termed  lithargyrus,  in  vinegar, 
is  obtained  the  Aqua  Lithargyri  acetati,  Ph.  Lond. 
Liquor  Lithargyri  acetati,  Ph.  Eblan.  (formerly 
called  Extractum  Saturni.)    A  drachm  or  two  mixed 
with  about  a  pint  of  water,  forms  an  embrocation 
in  general  use.    In  the  Aqua  Lithargyri  acetati 
composita,    Ph.  Lond.   Liquor  Lithargyri  acetati 
compositus,   Ph.  Eblan.    (which  is  similar  to  the 
famous  Goulard- Water)  there  are  a  drachm  of  the 
water  of  acetated  litharge,  and  a  drachm  of  proof 
spirit  of  wine,  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  From 
late  observations,  however,  it  would  appear,  that 
cold  water  alone  answers,  in  most  cases,  as  well  as 
these  compound  metallic  solutions.— In  like  manner 
solutions  of  the  Cerussa  acetala,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan. 
^Acetis  Plumhi,  Ph.  Ed.  (Saccharum  Saturni,)  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  white  oxyd  of  lead, 
(termed  cerusse)  with  the  acetous  acid,  may  be  em- 
ployed  as  embrocations,   in  bruises  and  external 
inflammations.    (See  Astringents.)    This  saline 
preparation  may  also  be  combined  with  fatty  sub- 
stances  so  as  to  form  an  ointment,  of  which  there 
is  a  specimen  in  both  our  Pharmacopoeias,  under 
the  title  of  Unguentum  Cerussa  Acelata;  for  cau- 
tions respecting  the  use  of  which  ointment,  and 
other  preparations  of  lead,  see  Thesaur.  Med.  p.  140 
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The  titles  Aqua  lithargyri  acetati  and  Aqua  lithar- 
gyri acetati  composita  are  exceptionable.  The  last 
epithet  would  seem  to  imply  an  increase  of  strength 
or  activity,  whereas  the  compound  water  is  really  a 
much  weaker  preparation  than  the  simple  water. 
Might  not  the  first  be  termed  Solutio  lithargyri  ace- 
tosa,  and  the  last  Solutio  lithargyri  acetosa  diluta  ? 

Zincum  vitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Zinci, 
Ph.  Ed.  Vitriolum  album,  Ph.  Ebl.  Vitriolated  Zinc. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc.  "White  Vitriol.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxyd  of  zinc  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
(sulphuric  acid.)  Solutions  of  this  metallic  salt  are 
frequently  employed  as  embrocations,  injections, 
and  collyria.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  165 — 167).  See 
Astringents. 
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ANTISEPTICS. 

(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia  muridid.  Sal  Ammoniacus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan. 
Murias  Ammoniac,  Ph.  Ed.  Muriated  Ammonia.  Sal  Am- 
moniac.   Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Acetum  distillation,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Acidum  Acetosum 
distillatum,  Ph.  Ed.  Distilled  Vinegar.  Distilled  Ace- 
tous Acid. 

Acetum  aromaticum.    Aromatic  Vinegar. 
Acetum  camphoratum.    Camphorated  Vinegar. 
Acetum  nitrosum.    Nitrous  Vinegar. 
Anthemis  nobilis.  Chamomile. 
Aristolochia  Serpentaria.    Virginia  Snake-root. 
Arnica  montana..   Leopard's  Bane. 
Artemisia  Abrotdnum.  Southernwood. 
Artemisia  Absinthium.    Common  Wormwood. 
^[  Artemisia  manfima.    Sea  Wormwood. 
Cinchona  officinalis.    Peruvian  Bark. 
Citrus  medica.    The  Lemon. 
Caucus  Carota.  Carrot. 
Dorstenia  Contrayerva.  Contrayerva. 
Hordeum  vulgare.    Bailey.  Malt. 
"L.wxlvs  Camphora.  Camphor. 
Humulus  Lupulus.    The  Hop. 
JMyrriia.  Myrrh. 
©x  alis  Acctosclla.   Woodsorrel.  . 
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VArAVERsomnifcnnn.   The  White  Poppy.  Opium. 
Pin  us  Lam-.    Larch-tree.  Turpentine. 
Prunus  spinosa.  Sloe. 
Rides  nigrum.    Black  Currant. 
Ruta  graveolens.  Rue. 


Car  bo  lignarius.  Charcoal. 

Gas  acidum  carbonicum.    Carbonic  acid  Gas.    Fixed  Air. 

Fermentum  Cerexisice.  ■  Yeast. 

Cerevisia.    Malt  Liquor. 

Vinum.  Wine. 

Spiritus  Vini.    Spirit  of  Wine. 


(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Aqua  frigida.    Cold  Water. 

Acijjum  muriaticum  et  oxymuriaticum.  Muriatic  and  oxymuri- 
atic  Acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum.  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.    Acidum  Sulphuri- 

cum,  Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolic  Acid.    Sulphuric  Acid. 
Argilla  vitriolata.    Aiuraen,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  SufoAd# 
Alumina,  Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolated  Argill.    Alum.    Sulphate  of 
Alumina. 

Argentum  nitratum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Nitras  Ar- 
genti,  Ph.  Ed.    Nitrated  Silver.    Nitrate  of  Silver. 

CvrKVMiacetatim.  ^rugo,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  'subacetis 
Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.  Acetated  Copper.  Verdigris.  Subacetite 
of  Copper. 

Cuprum  xitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.-  (Vitriolum  Cceru- 
leum)  Sulphas  Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolated  Copper.  (Blue 
Vitriol)    Sulphate  of  Copper.  V 
h  Natron  bor.acicatum.    Borax,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Boras 
Soda,  Ph.  Ed.  Boracicated  natron.  Borax.  Borate  of  Soda, 


Acidum  nicricum.    Nitric  Acid. 


CLASS  V 


ANTISEPTICS. 

(l)    From  the  Animal  Kingdom, 

Ammonia  muriata.  Sal  Ammoniacus,  Ph.  Lond. 
etEbl.  Murias  ammonice,  Ph.  Ed.  Muriated  Ammo- 
nia. Sal  Ammoniac.  Muriate  of  Ammonia.  A  salt 
compounded  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  muriatic  acid. 
It  is  given  by  some  practitioners  internally  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  in  doses  of  ten  or  thirty  grains,  dis- 
solved in  the  camphorated  mixture,  bitter  infusions 
or  decoction  of  cinchona ;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
used  in  gargles  and  external  applications. 


(2)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 

Acetum,  Ph.  Lond.  Acetum  Vini,  Ph.  Eblan. 
Acidum  acetosum,  Ph.  Ed.   Vinegar.  Acetous  Acid. 

(See  p.  317)-  Tms  raaY  be  used  in  tne  maIV 
ner  described  in  the  preceding  class.  It  is  fre- 
quently added  to  gargles.  It  may  also  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  aromatics,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Acetum  aromaticum,  Ph.  Ed.  which 
is  made  by  infusing  rosemary,  sage,  lavender,  and 
cloves,  in  distilled  acetous  acid.    A  tea-spoon  full, 
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diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  for  a  dose. — It  is 
moreover  used  as  an  odorament. — In  some  of  the 
foreign  Pharmacopoeias  there  is  an  Acetum  Campho- 
ratum,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  camphor  in 
spirit  of  wine  and  then  adding  it  to  the  vinegar. 
Dose,  the  same  as  that  of  the  aromatic  vinegar. 
It  is  in  like  manner  used  for  smelling  to.  Vinegar 
boiled  with  honey  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup 
(oxymel)  is  used  in  gargles  and  lotions. — By  others 
it  has  been  combined  with  nitre;  and  such  a  mix- 
ture or  solution  (Acetum  nitrosum)  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  efficacious  in  the  scurvy.  (Patterson  on 
the  Scurvy,  1795.  Rollo  on  Diabetes,  1798.)  It 
would  seem  that  the  vinegar  is  the  principal  agent, 
as  nitre  alone  is  not  beneficial  in  this  disease. 
(Trotter's  Essays.)  When  vinegar  is  employed  to 
fumigate  sick-rooms,  it  should  be  boiled  in  glazed 
earthen  pipkins  and  carried  about  the  bed,  but  not 
thrown  upon  hot  bricks  or  coals,  or  heated  metallic 
utensils,  by  which  it  is  decompounded. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  (Chamaemelum.  Herba  et 
Flores.)  Chamomile.  (See  p.  170.)  This  herb 
and  its  flowers  are  employed  in  decoctions  for  anti- 
septic fomentations  and  clysters.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  Decoctum  pro  Fomento,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly 
termed  Fotus  Communis)  which  is  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  dried  chamomile,  dried  wormwood,  and 
dried  southernwood,  and  half  an  ounce  of  dried 
bay-leaves  in  six  pints  of  water.  Two  species  of 
artemisia  are  surely  not  needful  in  this  decoction. 
The  wormwood  (in  a  double  proportion)  without  the 
southernwood,  or  the  southernwood  without  tin- 
wormwood,  would  suffice.    The  Decoctum  pro  ?ne* 
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mate,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Decoctum  com- 
mune pro  Clystere)  belongs  to  Emollients.  The 
ifecoctum  Anthemidis  Nubilis,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly 
Decoctum  Commune)  is  made  by  boiling,  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour,  one  ounce  of  dried  chamomile- 
flowers  and  half  an  ounce  of  carravvay-seeds  in  five 
pounds  of  water.  This  is  used  clysterwise  in  quan- 
tities of  a  pint  or  more,  alone  or  with  various  ad- 
ditions. The  Dccoclum  Cham<emeli,  Ph.  Eblan.  is 
made  by  boiling-  ±  oz.  of  dried  chamomile-flowers 
and  2  drachms  of  sweet  fennel  seeds  in  1  pound  of 
water. — For  other  remarks  on  this  bitter  vegetable 
and  its  preparations,  see  Tonics. 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria.  (Serpentaria  Virgin- 
iana.)  Virginia  Snake-Root.  (See  p.  240.)  De- 
coctions and  infusions  of  this  root,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  are  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  the  advanced  stages  of  low  and 
malignant  fevers.  The  proportions  and  doses  have 
been  already  mentioned  at  p.  230,  under  Diapho- 
retics ;  where  also  notice  is  taken  of  the  uses  and 
closes  of  the  tincture. 

Arnica  montana.  Leopard's  bane.  Sec  Stimu- 
lants. 

Artemisia  Abrotanum.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
sequalis.  Composite  Discoideae.  Frutex.  South- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  (Abrotonum.  Folia  vel  sum- 
mitates.)  Southernwood.  Decoctions  of  the  tops 
of  this  bitter-aromatic  shrub  are  frequently  used  as 
fomentations  in  cases  of  bad  ulcers  and  gangrenous 
affections.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Decoctum  pro 
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Fomenlo,  Ph.  Lond.  as  mentioned  under  the  article 
chamomile. 

Artemisia  Alslnthuim.  Class  and  order  as  the 
preceding.  (Absinthium.)  Common  Wormwood. 
Employed,  like  the  southernwood,  in  antiseptic 
fomentations. 

Artemisia  maritima.  Class  and  order  as 
above.  -  (Absinthium  maritimum.)  Sea  Wormwood. 
Used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  worm- 
wood ;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Decoctum  pro  Fo- 
mentOj  Ph.  Lond. — There  is  no  use  in  swelling  the 
catalogue  of  the  materia  medica  with  two  species  so 
similar  in  their  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal 
effects.  One  of  the  two,  the  artemisia  absinthium, 
or  this  species,  should  he  expunged.  For  other  re- 
marks on  this  vegetable  and  its  preparations,  see 
Tonics  and  Anthelmintics. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
Contortae.  Arbor.  Peru.  (Cortex  Peruvianas.) 
Jesuit's  bark.  Peruvian  bark.  In  petechial  and 
other  malignant  fevers,  in  the  ulcerous  angina 
and  in  gangrenous  affections,  the  powder,  decoc- 
tion, and  tincture  of  this  bark,  are  given  with 
good  effect,  joined  with  acids,  port-wine,  camphor, 
and  opium.  It  may  also  be  administered  clysterwise 
in  these  cases,  and  particularly  to  children  labouring 
under  the  confluent  small  pox  accompanied  with  a 
typhoid  condition  of  the  system.  (Thesaur.  Med. 
p.  150.)  For  I  an  account  of  the  preparations  and 
doses  of  this  valuable  article  of  the  materia  medica^ 
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see  Astringents  and  Tonics,  under  which  classes 
its  other  and  more  general  uses  will  be  noticed. 

Citrus  medica.  (Limon.)  The  Lemon.  (See 
Refrigerants.)  The  acid  juice  of  this  fruit  is  given 
in  conjunction  with  the  camphorated  mixture,  de- 
coction of  cinchona,  and  other  antiseptics,  in 
malignant  fevers,  the  ulcerous  angina,  and  gan- 
grenous affections.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  144.)  — 
Added  to  red -port-wine  and  water,  it  forms  a  useful 
beverage  (called  Negus)  in  all  such  cases —The 
Succus  Limonis  Spissatus,  Ph,  Lond.  duly  diluted 
with  water,  supplies  the  place  of  the  fresh  juice. — 
Repeated  trials  have  proved  that  the  acid  juice  of  the 
lemon  is  antiscorbutic  in  a  very  high  degree.  In 
consequence  of  the  testimonies  produced  in  its 
favour  by  various  physicians  and  surgeons,  it  has 
become  a  standing  remedy  in  our  Navy.  The  recent 
juice,  alone,  or  sweetened  with  sugar  (and  in  some 
cases  mixed  with  port-wine)  may  be  given  in  the 
quantity  of  many  ounces  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  it  excites  diarrhoea,  astringents  and 
aromatics  must  be  joined  with  it.  Where  the  fresh 
juice  cannot  be  procured,  the  crystallized  citric  acid 
(prepared  by  saturating  the  filtrated  juice  with  chalk, 
and  afterwards  adding  to  the  washed  precipitate 
vitriolic  acid,  according  to  the  processes  of  Schee/e 
and  DizL~ See  Fourcroy  Systeme  des  Connaissances 
Chimiques,  Tom.  VII.)  may  be  employed  in  its 
place.  Lind  on  the  Scurvy,  1754.  Blaneys  Dis- 
eases of  Seamen,  17 89.  Trotter  on  the  Scurvy, 
17Q2;  and  his  Medicina  Nautica,  1797  and  1799. 


Citrus  Aarantium.    Class  and  order   as  above. 
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(Aurantiam  hispalense.)  The  Seville  Orange.  The 
juice  of  this  may  be  given  in  scorbutic  cases  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  For  its 
Conserve,  Tincture,  and  Syrup,  see  Tonics. 

Daucus  Carota.  (See  p.  66.)  The  Carrot. 
Poultices  made  of  the  scraped  root  have  been  ap- 
plied with  good   effect  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

Dorstenia  Contrayerva.  (See  p.  142.)  Con- 
trayerva.  This  is  given  alone  or  in  combination' 
with  the  bark  and  acids,  in  typhus  and  other  malig- 
nant fevers;  as  mentioned  in  the  place  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  (See  Demulcents.)  Barley. 
Maltum  vel  Malta.  Malt.  The  infusion  termed 
Wort  was  formerly  much  used  as  an  antiscorbutic  in 
the  Navy;  but  of  late  years  it  has  given  place  to 
the  superior  agency  of  the  lemon  juice  or  citric 
acid.  It  is  a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  Wort, 
that  it  aggravates  the  diarrhoea  with  which  scorbutic 
patients  are  often  harassed.  Macbride's  New  Me- 
thod of  Treating  the  Scurvy,  1767,  and  his  Expe- 
rimental Essays,  17  64. 

Laurus  Camphor  a.  (See  p.  244.)  Camphor. 
This  resinous  substance,  of  which  the  preparations 
and  doses  have  been  already  mentioned  at  the  place 
above  referred  to,  has  been  often  successfully  em- 
ployed in  petechial  and  other  malignant  fevers  ( Ri- 
verius — Hoffmann — Huxham — Priugle)  and  in  gan- 
grenous affections;  in  which  last  it  is  used  exter- 
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"ally  as  well  as  internally  (Collin  Observations 
circa  Morbos.)  In  these  cases  it  is  combined  with 
^Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  acids.  (Thesaur. 
Med.  p.  141.)  It  has  also  been  administered  clys- 
terwise  with  the  best  effect  to  children  labouring 
under  the  confluent  small  pox  accompanied  with  a 
typhoid  state  of  the  system.  Buahner  de  Usu  Cort. 
Peruv.  cum  Camphora  remixt.  in  Febribus  ex  putre- 
chne  ortis,  1762. 

Humulus  Lupulus.  Dicecia  Pentandria.  Sca- 
bndae.  Indigenous.  (Lupulus.  Coni.)  The  Hop. 
Poultices  made  of  the  dried  blossoms  or  cones, 
macerated  in  water,  have  lately  been  applied  to  ill- 
conditioned  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  with  very  good 
effect.  Trotter's  Med.  Nautica,  Vol.  II.  Duncan's 
Annals  of  Medicine,  Vol.  II.  For  other  observa- 
tions on  the  medical  uses  of  the  hop,  see  Tonics. 

Myerha.  (See  p.  276.)  Myrrh.  Solutions  of 
this  gum-resin  in  spirit  of  wine  (see  Tinctura 
Myrrhce,  p.  276)  are  frequently  employed  in  lotions 
for  foul  ulcers,  and  in  gargles  against  the  gan- 
grenous sore  throat.  In  the  last-mentioned  cases 
its  more  volatile  particles  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
fauces  along  with  the  vapour  of  hot  water  or  vine- 
gar.   Thesaur.  Med.  p.  148. 

Oxalis  Acetosella.  Decandria  Pentagynia.  Gru- 
inales.  Indigenous.  (Lujula.  Folia.)  Woodsorrel. 
The  juice  of  this  plant  abounds  in  a  peculiar  acid 
termed  the  oxalic;  which,  like  the  citric,  is  power- 
fully antiscorbutic.  The  Conserva  LvjuLc,  Ph. 
Lond.   (Conserve  of  Woodsorrel)   is  prepared  by 
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bruising  the  leaves  in  a  marble- mortar,  and  then 
beating  them  together  with  thrice  their  weight  of 
double-refined  sugar.  A  tea-spoon  full  or  more  may 
be  given'occasionally. — The  expressed  juice  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  as  lemon-juice.  What 
is  termed  the  Essential  Salt  of  Woodsorrel  (obtained 
from  the  expressed  juice  by  filtration,  evaporation 
and  crystallization)  is  not  pure  oxalic  acid,  but  an 
acidulous  salt  (like  the  crystals  of  tartar)  composed 
of  the  vegetable  alkali  supersaturated  with  the  acid 
of  sorrel.  Half  an  ounce  of  this  salt  dissolved  in 
fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces  of  hot  water,  duly  sweet- 
ened, forms,  when  cold,  a  pleasant  and  useful  be- 
verage in  malignant  fevers. — The  pure  oxalic  acid 
which  is  identical  with  the  acid  of  sugar,  is  not  used 
in  medicine.  Savary  de  Sale  Essentiali  Acetosellas, 
1773.  Fourcroy  Systeme  des  Connaissances  Chimi 
,crues,  Tom.  yii. 

Papaver  somniferum.  (Sec  Narcotics.)  The 
White  Poppy,  its  inspissated  juice,  called  Opium, 
is  given  freely,  in  conjunction  with  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  wine,  in  cases  of  sphacelation.  It 
is  prescribed  in  more  moderate  doses  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  combined  with  spices  (as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Confcctio  Opiala,  Ph.  LqikI.)  or  dis- 
solved in  spirit  of  wine,  (as  in  the  Tinciura  Op'n, 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.)  and  added  to  decoctions  of 
cinchona,  contrayerva,  and  serpentaria,  or  to  cam- 
phorated mixtures.  -  But  for  observations  on  these 
and  other  opiate  preparations,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Narcotics. 

Pinus  Larix.     Moncecia  Monadelphia.  Coni- 
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fera\  Arbor.  Mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  (Te- 
rebinthina  Veneta)  The  Larch -tree.  Succus  resino- 
sus  ex  arbore  sauciata  promanans,  terebinthina  dic- 
tus.  Venice  turpentine  is  the  juice  which  flows 
from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  aforesaid 
tree.  It  is  applied  externally  by  the  surgeons  in  foul 
ulcers  and  gangrenous  affections  ;  as  well  as  its  dis- 
tilled oil  (01.  Terebinthime,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.)  com- 
monly called  Spirit  of  Turpentine;  which  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  turpentine  with  somewhat 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water. — Yellow  re- 
sin (Resinajiava)  is  the  substance  which  remains 
after  this  distillation  ;  and  is  much  used  in  antisep- 
tic ointments  and  cerates.  For  other  remarks  on 
turpentine  see  Stimulants. 

Prunus  spinosa.    The  Sloe.    See  Astringents. 

Ribes  nigrum.    The  Black  Currant.    See  As- 

tringents.- 

^[  Rut  A  graveolens.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Multisiliquae.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Herba.) 
Rue.  An  infusion  of  this  herb  in  vinegar  was  for- 
merly in  much  esteem  as  an  antiloimic,  but  is  now- 
justly  disregarded  as  such.  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  fomentations  to  gangrenous  ulcers ;  but 
as  it  possesses  no  superiority  over  chamomile  or 
wormwood  for  these  purposes,  it  may  well  be  era- 
sed from  the  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica. 


Carbo  lignarius.  (Carbonium)  Charcoal.  Car- 
bon. Charcoal  duly  prepared  from  wood,  and  re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  has  been  applied  to  foul  ul- 
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cers  and  mortified  parts  with  apparent  advantage. 
The  powder  may  be  mixed  up  with  boiled  bread  and 
milk,  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  CreWs 
Chemical  Journal  (English  Translation)  Vol.  in. 
and  Dr.  Simmons  Medical  Facts  and  Observ.  Vol. 

VII. 

Gas  acidum  Carbonicum.  Aer  fixus.  Gas  Me- 
phiticum.  Carbonic  Acid  gas.  Fixed  Air.  Mephitic 
Air.  This  elastic  fluid  is  obtained  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  by  pouring  vitriolic  acid  upon  chalk 
or  marble.  The  gas  thus  extricated  may  be  com- 
bined with  water  (pure  or  with  additions)  by.  means 
of  an  apparatus,  in  common  use,  invented  by  Nook. 
Water  thus  impregnated  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  prescribed  with  good  effect  to  patients  labouring 
under  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers.  It  may 
be  drank  in  the  same  quantities  as  pure  water. — 
Much  of  the  efficacy  of  the  acidulous  soda  water 
depends  upon  its  saturation  with  this  air  ;  which 
is  likewise  a  principal  agent  in  the  saline  effervescing 
draughts  (being  extricated  from  the  prepared  kali 
on  the  admixture  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice)  and  in 
all  fermented  bottled  liquors,  when  in  a  sparkling 
state.  Besides  being  taken  in  these  ways  into  the 
stomach,  it  has  also  been  frequently  drawn  into  the 
lungs  in  certain  diseases  of  that  organ,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  advanced  stoge  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
(Percival's  Essays,  Vol.  i.)  In  this  disorder,  how- 
ever, it  has  disappointed  expectation  in  some  late 
trials.  Externally  it  has  been  applied  to  foul  and 
cancerous  ulcers  with  temporary  good  effect.  (Ew art's 
two  Cases  of  Cancer,  1794.)  But  even  here  it 
seems  to  act  merely  as  a  palliative.    Whatever  effi- 
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caoy  the  Fermenting-Cataplasm  possesses,  it  is  wholly 
to  be  ascribed  to  this  gas  which  is  gradually  evolved 
from  it. 

Fermentum  Cerevisia?.  Spuma  cerevisiae  fermen- 
tantis.  Flos  cerevisiae  fermentantis.  Yest  or  Barm. 
Within  these  few  years  this  substance  has  been  cried 
up  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  malignant  fevers.  Va- 
rious testimonies  have  been  produced  for  and  against 
its  antiseptic  virtues.  At  present  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  is  nearly  equal ;  it  is  therefore  a  matter 
which  must  lie  over  for  future  decision.  It  is  given 
internally  in  doses  of  a  table-spoon  full,  mixed 
with  Water,  porter,  or  wine  and  water.  [In  the 
last  case,  how  much  may  be  owing  to  the  Wine!] 
Externally  it  has  been  applied  to  foul  ulcers  in  the 
form  of  a  cataplasm.  It  seems  to  promise  more 
success  as  an  outward  than  as  an  inward  remedy. 
Whatever  may  be  its  effects,  they  are  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  partly  to  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  hop  which  it  contains.  See 
Beddoess  Considerations  on  Factitious  Airs,  and. 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  1SOO  and  1801. 

Cerevisia.  Malt  liquor.  (See  Part  I.  p.  Ill) 
Fr&sh  table  beer,  spruce  beer,  porter  and  bottled  beer, 
are  good  antiscorbutics,  and  are  besides  often  admi- 
stered  in  low  and  malignant  fevers,  with  the  best 
success.  It  is  only  when  they  have  too  laxative 
an  effect  that  their  use  in  such  cases  becomes 'im- 
proper. 


Vinum.  Wine.  (See  Part  L  p.  112)  In  the 
advanced  stage  of  typhus,  ulcerated  angina,  and 
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in  mortifications,  Port  Wine  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  all  antiseptics.  In  such  disorders  it  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  several  pints,  alone  or 
acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  within  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Rhenish  and  Claret  are  prefer- 
able to  Port  Wine  in  many  of  these  cases. — 'Perry 
and  Cider,  which  may  be  considered  as  weaker  sorts 
of  wine,  may  be  employed  more  freely  for  the  same 
purposes. — In  the  fevers  above-mentioned  it  is  a 
proof  that  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors  agree, 
if,  during  their  use,  the  tongue  becomes  more 
moist,  the  skin  more  soft,  and  the  pulse  less  fre- 
quent and  more  full,  and  the  affection  of  the  brain 
more  moderate.  Where  the  contrary  effects  are 
observed,  they  should  be  diminished  or  disconti- 
nued. 

Spiritus  viiii.  (See  p.  114)  Spirit  of  Wine. 
Brandy  (Sp.  Vini  Gallicus)  is  sometimes  employed 
internally  in  the  last  stage  of  petechial  fevers,  gan- 
grenous sore  throats,  and  in  the  black-vomiting  of 
the  yellow-fever;  in  which  last  it  is  perhaps  more  to 
be  relied  upon  than  any  other  medicine;  but  in 
the  common  low  and  malignant  fevers  of  this  coun- 
try it  is  seldom  advisable  to  exhibit  it  otherwise 
than  in  a  state  of  dilution  with  water  and  admix- 
ture with  acids,  as  in  the  state  of  Punch;  a  liquor 
which  may  in  some  measure  supply  the  place  of 
wine.  Externally  spirit  of  wine  is  employed,  alone 
or  combined  with  camphor,  as  an  embrocation  and 
fomentation  in  bruises  and  mortification. 
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(3)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Aqua  frigida.  In  malignant  and  pestilential  fe- 
vers Cold  Water,  employed  internally  and  exter- 
nally, in  the  manner  and  with  the  cautions  men- 
tioned under  Refrigerants,  proves  a  most  powerful 
antiseptic.  When  mixed  with  vinegar,  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  practitioners,  still  more  effica- 
cious, as  an  external  application. 

Acidum  muriaticum,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan. 
(Spiritus  Salis  Marini.)  Muriatic  Acid.  Obtained 
by  mixing  together  sea-salt  (muriate  of  soda)  and 
vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid)  diluted  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  water,  and  afterwards  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  distillation.  In  this  process  the  vitriolic 
acid  unites  with  the  alkaline  basis  of  the  sea-salt, 
disengaging  the  muriatic  acid  which  passes  over 
into  the  receiver.  This  acid,  added  to  water  in  such 
quantities  as  render  it  pleasantly  sharp  to  the  taste, 
affords  an  useful  medicine  in  typhus  and  other 
malignant  fevers  ;  but  we  must  not  imagine  with  a 
modern  German  physician,  Professor  Reich,  that 
this,  and  the  other  mineral  acids  are,  without  the 
aid  of  other  agents,  adequate  to  the  cure  of  all 
fevers.  They  are  even  hurtful  in  some  conditions 
of  fever.  It  may  likewise  be  prescribed  in  gargles 
in  the  cynanche  gangraenosa.  For  these  purposes 
however  does  it  possess  any  advantages  over  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ?  {Fordyce  on  the  Virtues  of  Muriatic 
Acid  in  the  cure  of  putrid  diseases,  17»9-)  The 
muriatic  acid  vapour,  extricated  from  sea- salt  by 
pouring  strong  vitriolic  acid  upon  it,  is  often  em- 
ployed for  fumigating  the  apartments  of  those  who 
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have  laboured  under  infectious  fevers.  (Johnstone 
on  the  Power  of  the  Mineral  Acid  Vapours  to  des- 
troy Contagion,  1803.)  The  oxygenized  muriatic 
acid  vapour,  or  oxy  -  muriatic  acid  vapour  (ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  black  oxyd  of  manganese 
with  sea  salt,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  before  the  vitriolic  acid  is  added) 
answers  still  better  for  the  fumigating  process  than 
the  common  muriatic  acid  vapour.  See  Guyton-Mor- 
veau  Moyens  de  Desinfecter  l'Air,  1801,  and  Rollos 
Account  of  the  Artillery  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  1801 . 
These  vapours  must  be  carefully  avoided/  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  fumigation. 

Acidum  vkriolicum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Aci- 
dum  Sulphuricum,  Ph.  Ed.  (Oleum  Vitrioli)  Vitrio- 
lic Acid.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Obtained  either  by  dis- 
tilling exsiccated  sulphate  of  iron  (ferrum  vitri©la- 
tum)  or  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  This  acid 
is  employed  in  malignant  fevers,  ulcerated  angina, 
and  confluent  small-pox,  diluted  with  water,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  muriatic  acid  ;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  mixed  with  decoctions  of  cinchona,  an- 
gustura,  contrayerva,  &cA  It  is  also  employed  in 
gargles.  Dose  of  the  diluted  acid  {Acidum  vitriolic 
cum  dilutum,  Ph,  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Acidum  Sul- 
phuricum dilutum,  Ph.  Ed.)  twenty  or  forty  drops. — 
The  Acidum  sulphuricum  aromaticum,  Ph.  Ed.  (for- 
merly called  Elixir  vitrioli  acidum)  is  made  by  mix- 
ing gradually  six  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  with  two 
pounds  of  alkohol,  and  digesting  in  a  gentle  heat 
for  three  days  ;  afterwards  adding  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  cinnamon,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and 
digesting  again  for  six  days  ;  then  filtering.  Dose, 
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thirty  or  sixty  drops,  in  water,  decoction  of  cin- 
chona, &c. — Spiritus  jEUieris  vitriolici,  Ph.  Lond. 
JEther  Suiphuricus  cum  Alcohole,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly 
called  Spirilus  vitrioli  dulcis.)  see  p.  269.  Sixty  or 
eighty  drops  of  this  preparation  may  be  given  for  a 
dose .  (joined  with  camphor  or  other  aromatics) 
in  malignant  fevers.  See  Carmichael  Smyth  in 
Med.  Communications,  Vol.  1.  Also  on  the  Jail 
Distemper,  1795. 

Cuprum  acetatum.  TErugo,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ebl. 
Sub-Acetis  Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.  Acetated  Copper,  Ver- 
digris. Sub-Acetate  of  Copper.  In  this  metallic 
preparation  the  oxyd  of  copper  is  not  completely  sa- 
turated with  the  acetic  acid.  It  is  employed  by 
the  Surgeons  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers.  Oxy- 
mel  JEruginis,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Mel 
iEgyptiacum)  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of 
verdigris  in  seven  ounces  of  vinegar,  then  adding 
fourteen  ounces  of  honey,  and  boiling  the  whole  to 
a  proper  consistence.  It  is  applied  to  aphthae  and 
other  ulcerations.  In  the  Ed.  Ph.  there  is  an  Ung, 
Suh-jicetitis  Cupri,  which  is  applied  to  foul  sores, 
and  to  ulcerated  conditions  of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids. 
It  is  compounded  of  one  part  sub-acetite  of  copper 
and  15  parts  resinous  ointment. 

Cuprum  vitriolalum.  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sul- 
phas Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.  (Vitriolum  coeruleum.)  Vi- 
triolated  Copper.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  A  salt 
compounded  of  oxyd  of  copper  and  vitriolic  acid. 
Solutions  of  this  metallic  salt  are  employed  as 
lotions  to  foul  ulcers. 
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^[  Natron  boracicatum.  Borax,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
Eblan.  Boras  Sodcc,  Ph.  Ed.  consists  of  boracic 
acid  supersaturated  with  natron  or  soda.  It  is 
therefore  a  sub-borate  of  soda.  It  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  lotions  against  aphthous  affections 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  combined  with  honey  or 
honey  of  roses  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  inferior 
to  alum  or  vitriolated  zinc;  and  is  therefore  now  sel- 
dom prescribed. 


Acidi  nitrici  vapor.  Nitric  acid  vapour,  ex- 
tricated from  pounded  nitre  (nitras  potassas)  by 
pouring  upon  it  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid)  is  em- 
ployed for  fumigating  hospitals  and  sick-rooms,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  muriatic  acid  vapour,  and  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  vapour.  N.  B.  In  this  mode  of  fumi- 
gation, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
glazed  earthen  pipkins  or  gallipots  should  be  em- 
ployed. See  SmytJis  Account  of  Experiments  made 
on  board  the  Union  Hospital'-Ship,  1796.  Also 
on  Nitrous  Fumigation,  1799. 
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N.  B.  Several  of  the  articles  here  enumerated  cannot  in 
strict  propriety  of  language  be  termed  astringents,  but  are  inserted 
amongst  such  medicines  for  the  reason  assigned  at  page  3  i4. 

(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Acipenser  Huso.  Isinglas-fish. 
Cornu  Cervi  mtum.    Burnt  Hartshorn. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

^[jEsculus  Hippoeastanum.    Horse  Chestnut. 
5f  Arbutus  Uva  Ursi.    Bear's  Whortleberry. 

Cinchona  officinalis.    Peruvian  Bark. 

Cycas  Circinalis.  Sago-Palm. 

Hjematoxylum  campcchiantm.  Logwood. 

Juglans  regia.  Walnut. 

ICino.  Kino. 

TVIaranta  arundinacea,    Indian  Arrow-root. 
Mimosa  Catechu.  Catechu. 

Pa  paver  somniftrvm.    White  Poppy.    Opium  ejusque  prae- 
parata.    Opium  and  its  preparations, 
f  Polygonum  Bistorta.  Bistort. 
Prunus  spinosa.  Sloe. 
Pterocarpus  Draco.    Dragon's  Blood. 
Punica  Granatum.  Pomegranate. 
Quassia  Simarouba.  Simarouba. 
Quercus  Cerris.    Small  prickly  cupped  Oak. 
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Gallx.  Gallnuts. 
Quercus  Robur.    Common  Oak. 
Rosa  Gallica.    Red  Rose. 
Salix  alba.    White  Willow. 
SALixfragilis.    Fragile  Willow. 
Salvia  officinalis.  Sage. 
^[Symphytum  officinale.  Comfrey. 
TormentiLla  erecla.  Tormentil. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Arc  ill  a  tit  riolata.   Alumen,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sulphas 

Alumina:,  Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolated  Argill  (Alum).  Sulphate 

of  Alumina. 
Bolus  Gallicus.    French  Bole. 
CretjE  prarparata.    Preparations  of  Chalk. 
Plumbi  qucedam  praeparata.    Preparations  of  Lead. 
Zixcum  xilriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Zinci,  Ph.  Ed.  Vi- 

triolum  Album,  Ph.  Eblan.    Vitriolated  Zinc.  Sulphate 

of  Zinc.    White  Vitriol. 
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SoME  of  the  following  substances  (such  as  the 
ichthyocolla  and  cornu  cervi  among  the  ani- 
mal ;  sago  and  arrow-root  among  the  vegetable ; 
chalk  and  bole  among  the  mineral  substances)  do 
not  strictly  belong  to  this  class,  being  destitute 
of  the  astringent  principle  :  bat  as  they  are  fre- 
quently employed  for  restraining  alvine  and  other 
profluvia,  and  in  that  respect  co-incide  with  the 
genuine  astringents ;  it  was  thought  right  to  insert 
them  here,  referring  for  observations  upon  them  to 
their' respective  places  under  Demulcents  and  Ab- 
sorbents. 


(J)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Acipenser  Huso.  The  Isinglas  Fish.  (See 
Demulcents.)  Ichthyocolla.  Jellies  made  by  boil- 
ing this  substance  in  milk  or  water,  sweetened  and 
aromatized,  are  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea. 

Cervus  Elaphus.  The  Stag.  (Cornu  Cervi.  See 
p.  306).    Jelly  prepared  from  the  rasped  horns  is 
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suited  to  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding. — The  de- 
coction of  the  burnt  bones  possesses  similar  proper- 
perties,  and  is  especially  useful  where  a  lax  state 
of  the  intestines  proceeds  from,  or  is  accompanied 
with.,  acidity.    See  Absorbents. 


(2)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  number  of  astringent  vegetables  is  so  great, 
that  the  bare  catalogue  of  them  would  occupy  .a  large 
portion  nfan  octavo  vbfime,  '  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tent, ourselves  with  noticing  very  few  besides  those 
which  have  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh.,  and  Dublin  colleges. 

%  •  jEsculus  Hippocastanum.  The  Horse  Chest- 
nut.   See  Tonics. 

%  Arbutus  Uva  Ursi.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Bicdrnes.  Frutex.  Indigenous.  (Folia.)  Bear's 
Whortleberry.  About  thirty  years  ago  this  plant 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  in  calculous 
and  nephritic  complaints,  and  was .  particularly  ex- 
tolled by  the  celebrated  de  Haen  of  Vienna.  Since 
that  time  its  doubtful  efficacy  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  has  caused  its  reputation  to  dwindle  away, 
and  it  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  prescribed  in  this  coun- 
try. Dose  of  the  powder  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  drachm.  It  is  also  given  in  infusions.  Be  llacn 
Ratio  Medendi,  Vol.  i.  ir.  and  nr.  Murray  Com- 
mentate de  Arbuto  Uva  Ursi,  1765,  and  reprinted 
m  Vol.  i.  of  his  Opuscula.    It  has  lately  been  re- 
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commended  in  the  incipient  stage  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption by  Dr.  Bourne  of  Oxford. 

Cinchona  officinalis,  (see  p.  32Q.)  Peruvian 
Bark.  The  decoction  of  this  bark,  combined  with 
alum  and  other  astringents,  is  often  employed  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  diabetes  and  fluor  albus.  See 
Tonics. 

Cycas  Circinalis.  The  Sago-Palm.  See  De- 
mulcents. 

LLematoxylum  campechianum.  Decandria  Mo- 
nogynia.  Lomentaceae.  Arbor.  West-Indies.  (Lig- 
num Campechianum.  Lignum  campechense.)  Log- 
wood. This  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  astringent  in 
cases  of  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  dysentery.  A  decoction  may  be  prepared 
by  boiling  the  wood  in  water ;  but  the  Extract  is 
preferred  by  most  practitioners  dissolved  in  pepper- 
mint-water, or  cinnamon-water,  and  given  in  the] 
form  of  draughts  or  a  mixture.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p. 
159.)  It  may  also  be  administered  clysterwise. 
Pose  of  the  extract  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  or  more.  It  is  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  young  practitioners,  that  this  and  the  other 
astringents  hereafter  mentioned,  are  highly  improper 
in  the  early  periods  of  dysenteric  affections ;  it  is 
only  in  the  protracted  stage  that  they  are  useful.  In 
this  respect  the  preliminary  observations  to  the  class 
Absorbents  will  apply  here.  See  also  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  Zimmerman  s  Treatise  on  the 
Dysentery. 

Juglans  regia.  Monoecia  Polyandria.  Amen- 
taceee.    Arbor.    Persia,  but  naturalized  to  the  tern- 
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perate  parts  of  Europe.  (Fructus  immaturus.  Pu- 
tamina  Nucum  viridia.)  The  Walnut.  A  decoc- 
tion made  by  steeping  an  ounce  of  the  green  outer 
shells  of  the  fruit  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  pint 
of  water,  then  boiling  the  whole  together  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  straining,  has  been  applied 
with  good  effect,  by  means  of  lint  or  compresses 
of  fine  rag  wet  therewith,  to  fungous  and  other 
ulcers.  (Transactions  of  the  Josephine  Academy 
at  Vienna,  Vol.  i.)  For  other  remarks  on  this  fruit 
and  its  preparations,  see  Anthelmintics. 

Kino.  Gummi  rubrum  astringens  Gambiense. 
(Resina.)  Kino.  The  red  astringent  gum.  The 
red  gum  of  Gambia.  This  resin,  improperly  called 
a  gum,  is  frequently  and  successfully  employed  in 
diarrhoeas,  fluor  albus,  and  uterine  haemorrhages, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  diffused  by  means 
of  mucilage  with  aqueous  and  aromatic  liquors.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  it  with  alum  under  the  title  of  Pulvis  Sul- 
phatis  Alumina  compositus  (formerly  Pulvis  Stypti- 
cus.)  It  consists  of  sulphate  of  alumina  four  parts, 
kino  one  part.  Dose,  fifteen  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  in  pulmonary  and  uterine  haemorrhages. 
It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  Rlectuarium  Caie~ 
chu}  Ph.  Ed.  See  Mimosa  catechu.  The  Tinctura 
Kino,  Ph.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  is  made  by  digesting  for 
eight  days  two  ounces  of  kino  in  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  diluted  alkohol.  Dose,  one  or  two  drachms 
mixed  up  with  aqueous  liquors  by  means  of  mu- 
cilage. Fothergill  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  i. 
and  reprinted  in  his  Works. 
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Maranta  arundinacea.  Indian  Arrow-root.  See 
Demulcents. 

Mimosa  Catechu.     Polygamia  Monoecia.  Lo- 
mentaceas.    Arbor.    East  Indies.    (Catechu.  Ex- 
tracting Catechu.    Succus  spissatus  Terra  Japonica 
dictus.)    The  inspissated  gummi-resinous  juice  of 
this  tree,  called  by  the  unappropriate  name  of  terra 
japonica,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  of 
the  astringent-class,    and  is  frequently  employed, 
with  the  best  success,  in  the  same  cases  as  the  kino. 
Being  less  stimulant  than  the  last-mentioned  resin, 
it  is  better  suited  to  the  majority  of  hemorrhagic 
cases,  as  well  as  to  some  species  of  alvine  fluxes. 
It  is  equally  useful  in  gleets  and  fluor  albus ;  nor  has 
it  been  wanting  of  efficacy  in  diabetes.    In  the  form 
of  a  dentifrice  or  collutory,  it  has  been  employed 
with  advantage  in  scorbutic  affections  of  the  gums 
and  mouth.    By  reason  of  the  mucilaginous  and  ex- 
tractive matter  which  it  contains,  it  is  miscible  per 
se  with  aqueous  liquors.    It  is  given  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  scruples.    The  Electuarium  Mimosce  Cate- 
chu, Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Confectio  Japonica)  is 
composed   of   catechu  four   ounces,   kino  three 
ounces,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce, 
opium  (softened  with  white  wine)  one  drachm  and  a 
half,  syrup  of  red  roses  (boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
honey)  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.    Dose,  two  scru- 
ples to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  in  diarrhoeas,  and  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery.    The  Elect.  Ca- 
techu comfi.  Ph.  Eblan.  is  composed  of  catechu  4 
ounces,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  each  1  ounce,  kino 
3  ounces,    opium    (softened  with  white  wine)  1 
drachm  and  4-,  syrup  of  ginger  and  syrup  of  orange- 
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peel,  (boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey)  each  14 
ounces,  tincture  of  tolu  1  drachms.  Dose,  the 
same  as  of  the  preceding.  The  Infumm  Mimosa 
Catechu,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Infusum  Japoni- 
cum)  is  made  by  macerating  two  drachms  and  a 
half  of  catechu,  and  half  a  drachm  of  cinnamon,  in 
seven  ounces  of  boiling  water,  for  a  couple  of 
hours  ;  then  filtering  and  adding  one  ounce  of  sim- 
ple syrup.    Dose,  two  or  three  table-spoons  full, 

■>  occasionally.  The  Tinctura  Catechu,  Ph.  Lond. 
(formerly  called  Tinctura  Japonica)  is  made  by  di- 

I  gesting,  for  ten  days,  three  ounces  of  catechu,  and 
1  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  in  a  quart  of  proof  spirit. 
The  Tinctura  Mimosa  Catechu,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by 
digesting  for  eight  days  the  same  quantities  of  cate- 

;  chu  and  cinnamon,  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
diluted  alkohol.  Dose  of  either  tincture  ]  or  2- 
drachms,  incorporated  by  means  of  mucilage  with 

I  common  water,  cinnamon-water,  peppermint-water, 
camphor-mixture,  &c. — The  tincture,  as  Professor 

I  Murray  has  remarked,  is  the  least  useful  of  all  its 

i  preparations. — Kerr  in  Vol.  V.  of  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inquiries.  Murray  de  Catechu,  i779>  and  reprinted 

:  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  Opuscula. 

Papaver  somniferum.  (See  Narcotics.)  The 
White  Poppy.  The  exsiccated  juice  called  Opium, 
and  the  Tincture,  are  frequently  employed  alone  and 
in  combination  with  absorbents,  astringents,  and  aro- 
matics,  (see  Pulvis  Opiatus,  and  Pulvis  Cretce  com- 
positus  cum  Opio  under  Absorbents  ;  and  Confectio 
Opiata  under  Narcotics)  in  alvine  fluxes,  in  dia. 
betes,  and  in  uterine  and  pulmonary  haemorrhages; 
in  which  last,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  aromatic 
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additions  to  it  are  highly  improper.   In  cholera,  and 
in  the  symptomatic  dianhceas  which  occur  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  malignant  fevers,  the  different 
forms  of  opiates  are  eminently  useful  by  restraining 
the  inordinate  evacuations,  and  thereby  preventing 
the  dangerous  consequences  that  would  otherwise 
follow  from  debility  and  exhaustion.    They  are  like- 
wise serviceable  in  certain  stages  of  dysentery;  in 
which,   however,   their  premature  exhibition  has 
often  been  productive  of  great  mischief.    Sir  John 
Pringle  has  remarked,  that  opiates  should  never  be 
given  in  dysentery  until  the  patient  has  had  suffi- 
cient evacuations,  otherwise  by  confining  the  mor- 
bific cause,  they  aggravate  all  the  symptoms.  Sir 
George  Baker  found  them  not  advisable  in  this  dis- 
order until  the  stools  became  nearly  of  their  natural 
consistence.    Dr.  Donald  Monro  observed  in  his 
practice  that  when  administered  in  the  first  period  of 
dysentery,  opiates  generally  checked  the  alvine  dis- 
charge too  suddenly  and  strongly,  whence  the  tor- 
mina and  fever  were  increased.     He,  therefore, 
waited  till  the  bowels  had  been  well  evacuated,  and 
then  prescribed  them  only  in  moderate  doses,  (chiefly 
at  night)  so  as  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure  some 
sleep;  but  never  in  such  quantities  as  to  induce  stu- 
por, or  entirely  restrain  the  flux.    (See  Zimmerman 
on  the  Dysentery,  Chap.  VII.  where  similar  precau- 
tions are  adduced  from  other  celebrated  practition- 
ers.)  Joined  with  alum  and  the  extract  of  cinchona, 
opium  is  advantageously  employed  in  diabetes;  and 
in  combination  with  vitriolated  zinc  and  digitalis,  in 
Uterine  and  pulmonary  haemorrhages. 


Polygonum  -  Bistorta.     Octandiia  Trigynia. 
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Oleraceae.  Indigenous.  (Bistorta.  Radix.)  Bis-, 
tort.— The  root  of  this  plant  has  long  held  a  place 
in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges.  It  undoubtedly  possesses  consider- 
able astringency;  but  by  no  means  more  than 
several  other  vegetables  of  this  class,  and  even  less 
than  some  of  them.  It  may  therefore  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

Pkunus  spinosa.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Po- 
maceae.  Frutex.  Indigenous.  (Prunus  sylvestris. 
Fructus.)  The  sloe.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub  is  a 
cooling,  powerful,  astringent;  and  accordingly  the 
conserve  ( Conserva  Pruni  sylvestris,  Ph.  Lond.) 
prepared  by  mixing  its  pulp  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
fine  sugar,  is  occasionally  employed  for  checking 
diarrhoeas.  Infusions  are  also  sometimes  prepared 
from  the  conserve  and  employed  as  gargles,  in  cases 
of  angina,  and  scorbutic  affections  of  the  gums. 

Pterocarpus  Draco.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Papilionaceag.  South  America  and  the  East-Indies. 
Arbor.  (Succus  resinosus  Sanguis  Draconis  dictus 
ex  arbore  incisa  promanans  soleque  exsiccatus.) 
Dragon's  blood.  The  dark  red  substance  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Dragon's  blood,  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  other  trees  besides  this;  as  well  as 
from  a  species  of  the  Rattan  cane,  Calamus  Rotang, 
(see  Murray's  Apparatus,  Vol.  v.  p.  301,  and  Wood- 
villas  Med.  Bot.  Vol.  in.  p.  475)  growing  in 
Cochinchina,  Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  the  East- 
Indies.  It  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  but  according  to 
Dr.  Duncan's  experiments  (Edinb.  New  Dispensa- 
tory) it  is  without  astringency.    Nevertheless,  it  is 
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said  to  have  been  prescribed  with  advantage  in  laxi- 
ties of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  fluor  albus,  and  in 
cases  of  haemorrhage.  Bat  in  the  first  mentioned 
disorders,  it  is  inferior  to  catechu  and  kino.  Dose, 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  From  an  opinion,  which 
seems  to  rest  on  a  very  slight  foundation,  it  has  for 
a  great  length  of  time  been  used  externally,  in  the 
composition  of  healing  and  strengthening  plasters. 
It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Emplastrum  Thu- 
ris  compositum,  Ph.  Lond. 

Pltnica  Granatum.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Po- 
Biacese.  Arbor.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Gra- 
natum. Flores  Balaustia  dicti;  nec  non  cortex 
Fructus.)  The  Pomegranate.  The  flowers,  called 
Balaustines,  and  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  are  power- 
fully styptic.  Decoctions  prepared  from  the  flowers 
and  rind  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  l6l)  have  sometimes 
been  prescribed  for  restraining  the  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea and  sweats  which  accompany  hectic  fever ;  but 
they  are  more  frequently  and  perhaps  more  properly 
employed  in  the  form  of  injections  and  gargles,  in 
cases  of  leucorrhcea  and  angina. 

Quassia  Simarouha.    Simarouba.    See  Tonics. 

Quercus  Cerris.  Mcncec.ia  Polyandria.  Amen-, 
taceae.  Arbor.  Southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant.  (Gallse,  nidi  seu  domicilia  insectorum  ex 
Cynipidis  genere.  Gallae  turcica^.)  The  small 
prickly  cupped  Oak.  Gallnuts,  which  are  the  nests 
or  habitations  of  insects  belonging  to  the  genus  cy- 
nips,  are  found  upon  the  common  oak  as  well  as 
upon  this  species ;  but  as  those  which  are  imported 
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from  Aleppo,  and  which  are  collected  from  the 
qnercus  cerris,  are  what  (being  deemed  the  best) 
are  met  with  in  the  shops;  it  appeared  right  to 
notice  them  apart  under  this  article.  Although 
these  excrescences,  improperly  termed  nuts,  are  the 
covering  or  abodes  of  insects,  yet  they  are  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  and  derive  the  whole  of  their 
astringency  from  the  oak  itself.  Of  all  astringent 
substances,  Gallnuts  are  the  most  powerful.  They 
are  generally  considered  as  too  rough  to  be  taken 
into  the  stomach;  though  authorities  are  not  want- 
ing for  their  employment  internally  against  agues 
and  other  disorders.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  they 
may  be  safely  given  in  combination  with  gentian  and 
other  bitters;  but  the  remark  made  on  this  subject 
by  Murray  (Apparatus  Med.  Vol.  vi.  p.  9)  appears 
to  us  very  judicious;  viz.  that  we  should  be  cautious 
of  using  such  strong  astringents  as  the  present  in 
the  treatment  of  intermittents,  since  they  only  sus- 
pend for  a  while,  instead  of  completely  removing 
the  disorder,  and  are  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
visceral  obstructions. — With  more  propriety  are 
Gallnuts  prescribed  in  infusions  for  injections  and 
gargles;  and  it  is  said  that  one  part  of  the  pulve- 
rized nuts  mixed  up  with  eight  parts  of  hog's  lard 
(Thesaur.  Med.  p.  l6i.)  forms  an  useful  application 
against  the  blind  piles. 

Quercus  Robur.  Class  and  order  the  same  as 
above.  Indigenous.  (Cortex.)  The  Common 
Oak.  Like  other  astringent  vegetable  substances 
oak-bark  has  been  employed*  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  diarrhoea,  and  fluor  albus;  but  in 
regard  to  its  internal  exhibition  in  these  and  other 
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disorders,  the  caution  thrown  out  above  on  the  sub- 
ject of  galls,  will  in  a  great  measure  apply  here. 
By  combining  it,  indeed,  with  bitters  (Thesaur. 
Med.  p.  154)  and  perhaps  with  a  small  quantity  of 
opium,  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
strong  stypticity  may,  in  some  degree,  be  counter- 
acted. Let  us  not  however  deceive  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that,  by  such  modes  of  combination,  we 
can  render  the  bark  of  this  tree  equally  efficacious 
as  a  febrifuge  and  a  tonic  with  the  Peruvian  bark; 
yet  it  has  been  termed  the  Cinchona  of  Europe. 
( llelvig  de  Quinquina  Europseorum,  1712.)  De- 
coctions of  oak-bark  are  employed  as  injections  in 
uterine  haemorrhages  and  leucorrhcea;  and  as  gargles 
in  anginous  affections  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils;  in 
the  last  of  which  cases  alum  is  an  useful  addition. 
(Thesaur.  Med.  p.  l6o.) 

Rosa  gallica.  Icosandria  Polygynia.  Senticosas.. 
Southern  parts  of  Europe.  Frutex.  (Rosa  rubra. 
Petala.)  The  Red  Rose.  By  maceration  in  hot 
water  the  petals,  or  leaves  of  the  blossoms,  yield  a 
pleasant  lightly  astringent  liquor,  which  is  frequent- 
ly prescribed  (with  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid* 
and  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium)  in  pulmonary 
and  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  in  the  colliquative 
sweats  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  hectic  fever.  And, 
by  way  of  gargle,  with  the  addition  of  alum  in 
cases  of  sore  throat.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  l66.)  Of 
itself  it  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  re,  training 
alvine  fluxes;  but  in  such  affections  the  unacidu- 
lated  infusion  may  be  employed,  when  combined 
with  the  extract  of  cinchona,  or  with  catechu  or 
kino.— The  Infusum  Rosa>,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly 
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Galled  Tinctura  Rosarum)  is  made  by  macerating 
half  an  ounce  of  i  the  dried  petals  in  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  boiling  water,  for  half  an  hour,  and  adding, 
while  the  infusion  is  going  on,  three  drachms  of 
diluted  vitriolic  acid.    When  cold,  the  liquor  is  fil- 
tered, and  sweetened  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
white  sugar.  N.  B.  This  infusion  should  be  prepared 
either  in  glass  or  china  vessels. — Half  an  hour  ap- 
pears to  be  too  short  a  time  for  the  maceration. 
The  Infus.  Rosarum,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Lond.  pharmacopoeia,  except  that  3lbs.  of  water 
are  directed  instead  of  2  and  ±  pints.    The  Infus. 
Rosce  Gallicce,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  macerating  for  4 
hours  1  oz.  rose-petals  in  5lbs.  boiling  water,  then 
adding  1  drachm  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  straining 
the  liquor,  2  oz.  of  white  sugar.    These  preparations 
are  given  internally  in  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces; 
and  are  used  topically  as  gargles,  in  the  cases  before 
mentioned. — The  Conserva  Rosa?,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et 
Ebl.  is  made  b\  beating  up  the  petals  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  refined  sugar;   and  is  employed,  in 
combination  with  nitre,  or  alum,  or  catechu,  and  a 
few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  in  haemorrhages 
from  the  lungs  and  uterus.    Dose,  half  a  drachm 
or  two  scruples.    (See  Kefrigerants.)    The  Mel 
Rosce,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ebl,  (formerly  Mel  rosaceum)  is 
obtained  by  macerating  for  six  hours,  in  three  pints  of 
hot  water,  fow  ounces  of  the  petals;  then  straining 
.the  liquor  and  adding  to  it  five  pounds  of  clar.fied 
honey,  and  boiling  the  whole  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup.  "  It  is  added  to  gargles,  and  lotions  for  the 
mouth,  in  cases  of  sore  throat  and  aphtha— -The 
Sympus  Ros*  Gallic*,  Ph.  Ed.  is-  used  chiefly  fcr 
colouring  juleps  and  mixtures.    It  is  otherwise  with 
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the  syrup  of  the  damask  rose  (Syr.  Rosa,  Ph.  Lond. 
and  Syr.  Ros.  Cent/folia-,  Ph.  Ed.)  which  is  given 
to  children  as  a  laxative,  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
drachms. 

Salix  alba.    The  White  Willow.    See  Tonics. 

Salix  fragilis.  The  fragile  Willow.  See  To- 
nics. 

Salvia  officinalis.  Diandria  Monogynia.  Ver- 
ticillatse.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Folia.) 
Sage.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  possess  some  degree 
of  astringency,  as  is  proved  by  their  chemical  agen- 
cy on  solutions  of  vitriolated  iron.  It  is  said  that 
infusions  of  them  in  water,  or  red  wine  and  water, 
have  been  given  with  good  effect  in  hectical  perspi- 
rations; in  which  cases,  their  efficacy  would  doubt- 
less be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  due  proportion 
of  vitriolated  zinc  and  tincture  of  opium.  The 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  honey  and  vine- 
gar, is  a  well-known  gargle,  frequently  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  sore  throat,  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Beyond  this,  what  more  can,  consistently  with  ac- 
curate observation  and  experience,  be  asserted  con- 
cerning the  medical  virtues  of  sage  ?  Yet,  as 
Bergius  has  noticed,  in  the  year  1688,  one  Chr. 
Fred.  Paulini  had  the  patience  to  write  414  pages  in 
Svo.  on  this  vegetable  alone  ! 

^[  Symphytum  officinale.  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia. Asperifoliae.  Indigenous.  (Consolida  major. 
Radix  et  Herba.)  Comfrey.  Decoctions  of  the 
root  and  herb  of  this  plant  were  formerly  employed 
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for  restraining  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs  and 
other  viscera ;  but  in  modern  practice  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  catechu,  kino,  and  other  articles  of 
this  class,  which  have  been  previously  noticed. 

Tormentilla  erecta.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 
Senticosae.  Indigenous.  (Radix.)  Tormentil. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  root  coarsely  pounded  and 
boiled  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  down  to  twelve, 
gives  a  good  astringent  decoction,  suited  to  the 
same  cases  as  the  decoction  of  logwood  and  infusion' 
of  catechu,  before  mentioned.  The  pulverized 
root  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Cretce  compositus, 
Ph.  Lond.  for  the  doses  and  uses  of  which,  see  the 
article  Creta. 

,(3)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom, 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alumen,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
JEblan.  Sulphas  Jllumince,  Ph.  Ed.  (Super-Sul- 
phas Aluminae  et  Potassae.)  Vitriolated  Argil]. 
(Alum.)  Sulphate  of  Alumina.  Super-Sulohate  of 
Al  umina  and  Potassa.  Alum  is  a  triple  and  some- 
times a  quadruple  salt,  (Fourcroy  Connaissances 
Chimiques,  Tom.  III.  sect.  5.)  consisting  of  argill, 
(alumina)  vitriolic  acid,  (sulphuric  acid)  and  potass. 
And  sometimes  having  the  further  addition  of  am- 
monia, to  its  composition.  Some  sorts  of  alum 
contain,  moreover,  an  impregnation  of  iron;  from 
which  (or  any  other  metallic  additament)  they  may 
J)e  freed  by  the  purifying  process  (Aluminis  purifi- 
fatioj  directed  by  the  London  College. 
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Alum  holds  a  principal  place  among  astringent 
medicines;  and  is  frequently  and  successfully  em- 
i  ployed  in   cases   of  diarrhoea,    diabetes,  (Mead, 
Broddesby,  Fugel,)  fluor  albus,  and  hemorrhages 
from  the  nose,  lungs,  and  uterus.    (Hcluetius,  CuU 
len.J    Dr.  Wall  prescribed  it  in  combination  with 
the  cinchona,    in  malignant  fevers,  accompanied 
with  haemorrhages.    On  these  occasions  it  is  joined, 
with  mucilages,  camphor,  catechu,  extract  of  cin.. 
chona,  opium,  &c. — It  is  also  added  to  gargles  and 
lotions  for  the  throat  and  mouth,  in  cases  of  angina, 
and  aphthae.    Of  its  use  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  cin- 
chona in  intermittent  fevers,  and  to  opium  in  cer- 
tain species  of  colic,   notice  will  be  taken  under 
Tonics.    Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains;  in  lar-. 
ger  doses  it  is  apt  to  vomit  and  purge. — The  Pulvis< 
Sulphatis  Alumime  compositus,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly 
Pulvis  Stypticus)  of  which  alum  is  the  basis,  has> 
been  already  noticed  under  the  article  kino,  where: 
its  uses  and  doses  are  mentioned.    Serum  lactis  alu-- 
minosum  (Alum  Whey)  is  prepared  by  boiling  a; 
drachm  or  two  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  milk  and  after- 
wards straining.    (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  ldl.)    Two  orr 
three  ounces  are  given  for  a  dose,  in  diabetes. — 
Alum  is  added  to  gargles  either  in  its  crude  state: 
(pulverized)  or  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion by  exposure  to  heat,  in  which  state  it  is  termed: 
burnt  alum.     (Alumen  ustum.)     One  drachm  of' 
the  crude  alum  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  burnt  alum, 
to  a  pint  of  any  astringent  decoction  or  infusion, 
will  be  found  a  sufficient  proportion..  (Thesaur. 
Med.  p.  l6o.)  —  The   Cataplnsma  Aluminis,  Ph. 
Lond.   Coagulum  aluminosum,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Alum 
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Curd)  is  made  by  shaking  a  piece  of  alum  with 
the  white  of  egg,  until  the  latter  is  curdled.  It 
is  used  in  some  species  of  ophthalmia,  spread 
upon  rag  and  applied  in  bed.— The  Aqua  Aluminis 
composita,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  Aqua  aluminosa 
Bateana)  is  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of 
alum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolated  zinc,  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water.  It  is  used  for  collyna,  lo- 
tions, and  injections.  Alum  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Soluiio  Sulpkatis  Cupri  composita,  Ph.  Ed.  (See 
Cuprum.)  Lind  de  Aluminis  Virtute  MedicA, 
1784. 

^[  Bolus  Gallicus  et  Armenus.  French  and  Ar- 
menian Bole.    See  Absorbents. 

Calx  viva.  Quicklime,  The  Aqua  calcis,  Ph. 
Lond.  Ed„  et  Eblan.  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  diar- 
rhoea which  occurs  in  hectical  disorders  (where  it  is 
often  added  to  ass's  or  cow's  milk  made  warm) ;  also 
in  diabetes  and  fluor  albus.  Its  preparation  and  doses 
have  been  already  mentioned  under  Absorbents. 

Creta  prceparata,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Car- 
honas  Calcis  pvceparatus,  Ph.  Ed.  Mistura  Cre- 
tacea,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan,  Potio  Carbonatis  Cal- 
cis, Ph.  Ed.  Useful  in  the  same  cases  as  the  pre- 
ceding.   See  Absprbents. 

Cuprum  vitriolatum.  Vitriolum  cceruleum,  Ph. 
Loud,  et  Eblan.  Sulphas  Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.  This  metal- 
lic salt  is  chiefly  employed  externally  by  the  surgeons 
as  an  escharotic(see  Antiseptics) and  dissolved  in  laro-e 
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quantities  of  water,  as  a  collyrium  in  purulent  oph- 
thalmies.  To  this  last  purpose  is  adapted  the  Soh- 
tio  Sulphatis  Cupri  composita,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly 
called  Aqua  styptica)  which  consists  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces, 
water  two  pounds,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  one  ounce 
and  a  half.  The  alum  and  vitriol  are  dissolved  in 
the  water  by  boiling,  after  which  the  liquor  being 
filtered,  the  acid  is  added  to  it.  When  used  as  a 
collyrium,  this  must  be  further  diluted  with  water. 
Pledgets  dipped  in  this  solution  are  put  up  the  nos- 
trils to  stop  bleedings  from  the  'nose.— Some  practi- 
tioners have  ventured  to  prescribe  vitriolated  copper 
internally  in  cases,  of  haemorrhage,  and  in  alvine 
fluxes,  in  doses  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ; 
but  for  these  purposes  the  vitriolated  zinc  is  to  be 
preferred,  being  a  safer  medicine  and  producing  the 
same  effects  when  given  in  larger  doses.  Concerning' 
the  employment  of  this  metallic  salt  in  intermittens, 
see  Tonics. 

Cerussa  acetata,  Ph.  Lond.  etEblan.  Acetis  Plumbi, 
Ph.  Ed.  (Saccharum  Saturni.)  Acetated  Cerusse. 
Acetite  of  Lead.  Sugar  of  Lead,  (see  p.  322.)  This, 
like  all  the  saline  .preparations  of  lead  is  powerfully 
restringent  ;  and  has  accordingly  been  prescribed  in- 
ternally by  some  practitioners,  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
and  uterine  haemorrhage,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to 
a  grain  and  a  half,  made  into  pills  with  rose-con- 
serve, and  joined  with  opium.  [Reynolds  in  Vol.  in. 
of  the  Med.  Transact,  of  the  Lond.  Coll.  of  Phvsi- 
cians.)  Many  physicians  have  been  deterred  from 
the  exhibition  of  acetated  lead  in  these  and  other 
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cases,  by  the  consideration  of  the  deleterious  effects 
which  those  persons  experience,  who  are  frequently 
or  constantly  exposed  to  the  effluvia  arising  from 
this  "metal,  in  the  working  of  mines,  the  smelting 
of  ores,  and  in  certain  arts,  trades  and  manufactures; 
but,  as  Dr.  Donald  Monro  (Med.  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  Vol.  1.  p.  281)  has  remarked,  its  occa- 
sional exhibition,  in  the  manner  above  proposed,  is 
very  different  from  its  being  taken  into  the  body 
constantly,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time.  He  has. 
seen  several  instances  where  it  has  produced  the 
best  effects  in  the  cases  above-mentioned,  without 
producing  the  least  inconvenience :  he  therefore 
thinks  that  where  other  medicines  fail,  and  the 
patients  are  in  danger  of  dying  from  the  bleeding, 
a  physician  is  justified  in  ordering  this  metallic  pre- 
paration. Should  any  symptoms  of  colica  pictonum 
occur  during  its  use,  it  will  be  proper  to  desist  and 
to  remove  them  by  the  proper  laxative  and  demulcent 
remedies.  Where,  from  peculiar  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  it  produces  this  ef- 
fect in  the  small  doses  before-stated,  even  though 
combined  with  opium,  it  should  be  discontinued, 
and  some  other  medicine  of  this  class  should  be 
prescribed  in  its  place.  Acid  liquors  must  be  withT 
held  during  its  use.  ,  In  our  own  practice  we  have 
generally  given  the  preference  to  vitriolated  zinc, 
administered  in  nauseating  doses' ;  and  thus  have  hacj 
no  occasion  to  counteract  those  mischievous  effects 
on  the  bowels  which  this  and  other  preparations  of 
lead  are  so  liable  to  prodi-ce. — Acetated  cerusse  is 
frequently  employed  in  injections  against  mild  and 
yirulent  gonorrhoea.  For  this  purpose  half  a  drachm 
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two  scruples  may  be  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of 
water.  {Thesaur.  Med.  p.  J 67.)  When  used  hs  a 
collyrium,  the  proportion  of  the  metallic  salt  in 
the  solution  should  not  exceed  two  or  three 
grains  to  every  ounce  of  water.    See  Refhige- 
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Zincum  vitrio latum,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Zinci, 
Ph.  Ed.  Vitriolum  album,  Ph.  Eblan.  Vitriolated 
zinc  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  White  Vitriol,  (seep. 
323.)  This  is  an  useful  astringent  in  fluor  albus, 
and  in  pulmonary  and  uterine  haemorrhages,  made 
into  pills  with  rose-conserve,  and  given  in  doses  of 
half  a  grain  or  a  grain,  at  intervals,  of  two  or  three 
hours  ;  until  it  excites  considerable  nausea,  when  it 
should  be  suspended  till  that  effect  goes  off,  and  re- 
peated again,  if  the  bleeding  should  continue.  On 
these  occasions  it  may  be  joined  with  opium,  digita- 
lis, and  other  auxiliaries.  It  will  rather  promote 
than  impede  the  operation  of  this  medicine  to  give 
at  the  same  time  cold  liquors  acidulated  with  the 
vitriolic  acid.  For  other  observations,  on  the  inter- 
nal use  of  this  metallic  salt,  see  Tonics. — Vitriola- 
ted zinc  is  a  common  and  useful  ingredient  in  eye- 
waters, in  which  camphor  is  sometimes  joined  with 
it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Aqua  zinci  vitriolati 
cum  camphora,  Ph.  Lond.  which  consists  of  vi- 
triolated zinc  half  an  ounce,  camphorated  spirit 
half  an  ounce  by  measure,  and  boiling  water 
two  pints.  To  the  same  purpose  (and  for  in- 
jections also)  is  applicable  the  Solutio  Sulphatis 
£inci,  Ph.  Ed.  which  consists  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
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sixteen  grains,  water  eight  ounces,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  sixteen  drops.  For  other  obser- 
vations on  vitriolated  zinc,  see  Refrigerants. 
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(1)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

f  jEsculus  Hippocastanum.    Horse  Chestnut. 

Angustura.    Angustura  Bark. 

Anthemis  nobiUs.  Chamomile. 

Arnica  montana.    Leopard's  bane. 
^[  Artemisia  Abrotanum.  Southernwood. 

•  Absinthium.    Common  Wormwood. 

■   r  maritima.    Sea  Wormwood. 

Brucea  antidysenterica.  Brucea. 
^[Centaurea  bcnedicta.    Blessed  Thistle. 
^[Cichoreum  Iniybys.  Cichory. 

Cinchona  officinalis.    Peruvian  Bark. 

CitRus  Aurantium.    Seville  Orange. 

Colomba.  Columbo-root. 

Clutia  Eleuteria.  [Croton  Eleutheria]  Cascarilla, 
*[[  Gentiana  Centaurcum.    Lesser  Centaury. 

Gentian  a  lutea.    Yellow  Gentian. 
^Geum  urbanum.    Herb  Bennet. 

Inula  Helenivm.  Elecampane. 

Humulus  Lupulus.  Hop. 
^[Marrubium  vulgare.    White  Horehound. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Buck-bean. 

Mtrrha,  Myrrh. 
^[  Panax  quinquefolium.  Ginseng. 

Polyg al a  amara.    Bitter  Polygala. 

Quassia  amara.    Bitter  Quassy. 

Snnaiouba.  Simarouba. 
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Quercus  Robur.  Oak. 
Salix  alba.    White  Willow. 

 fragilis.    Fragile  Willow. 

Swietenia  febrifuga^    Febrifuge  Mahogany. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  Tansy. 

Vinum  rubrum  Portugallicum.    Red  Port  Wine. 


Acidum  nitricum.    Nitric  Acid. 

(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Acidum  vitriolicum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Acidum  Sulphuri- 
cum,  Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolic  Acid.    Sulphuric  Acid. 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alumen,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sul- 
phas  Alumina:,  Ph.  Ed.  Vitriolated  Argill.  Alum.  Sul- 
phate of  Alumina. 

Arsenicum  album.    White  Arsenic. 

Cupri  quaedam  praeparata.    Some  preparations  of  Copper. 

Ferrum  ejusque  praeparata.    Iron  and  its  preparations. 

Zinci  quaedam  praeparata.  Preparations  of  Zinc. 


Gai  oxygenium.    Oxygen  Gas. 


Balneum  frigidum.   Cold  Bath. 
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^  75i<SCULUS  Hippocaslanum.    Heptandria  Mo- 
nogynia.    Trihilatae.    Native  of  Asia,  but  naturali- 
zed to  Europe.    (Hippocastanum.  Cortex.)  The 
Horse  Chestnut.    Of  late  years  the  bark  of  this  tree 
has  been  much  extolled  by  foreign  writers  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  and 
other  fevers,  and  in  all  cases  where  tonics  are  re- 
quired.   Dose  of  the  dried  and  pulverized  bark  half 
a  drachm.    In  decoction,  an  ounce  to  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  boiled  down  to  a  pint.    Of  the  strained 
liquor  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  may  be 
given  at  a  time. — This  bark  possesses,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  considerable  aslringency,  with  a  bitter  and 
aromatic  quality;  in  which  respects  it  resembles  the 
cinchona  ;  but  in  febrifuge  virtues  we  suspect  it  to 
be  much  inferior  to  the  Peruvian  drug,  and  not  at 
all  preferable  to  the  salix  and  some  other  vegetables 
of  this  class  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Yet 
in  some  countries  where,    in  consequence  of  a 
limited  commerce,  the  cinchona  is  either  not  procu- 
rable or  exceedingly  scarce,   practitioners  may  at 
times  be  under  the  necessity  of  prescribing  this. 
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For  a  catalogue  of  writers  on  this  article,  see  Mar- 
ray  s  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  Vol.  iv.  and  JVood- 
villts  Medical  Botany,  Vol.  11. 

Angustura  (Cortex.)  Angustura  bark.  South 
America.  This  is  a  valuable  tonic,  preferable  in 
many  febrile  disorders  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
is  particularly  suited  to  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  those 
bilious  conclirions  of  the  intestinal  canal  (after  due 
evacuations)  which  commonly  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  summer  and  autumnal  seasons.  Dose  of 
the  powder  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  It  is  also  given 
in  infusion.  If  we  were  to  enumerate  more  parti- 
culars on  this  subject,  we  should  only  repeat  the  ob- 
servations inserted  at  p.  182,  of  the  Tkesour.  Medi- 
cam.  Brande  on  the  Angustura  bark,  1791.  Mur- 
ray Apparat.  Med.  Vol.  vr.  Lettsom  in  Vol.  iv. 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  Winter- 
bottom  in  Vol.  vii.  of  Medical  Facts  and  Observa- 
tions. 

Anthrmis  nobilis.  Chamasmelum.  (Seep.  170.) 
Chamomile.  The  dried  flowers  of  this  herb  are 
justly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  bitter  and  strength- 
ening medicine ;  and  are  successfully  employed  not 
only  in  cases  of  chronic  debility  and  bilious  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  ;  but 
likewise  in  certain  febrile  affections,  particularly 
agues.  These  last  have  sometimes  yielded  to  this 
bitter,  after  having  resisted  the  action  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  in  all  forms  and  doses.  (Morton,  Hoff- 
man, Mead,  Baker,  Beberden.)  In  these  cases  the 
chamomile  (whether  administered  in  substance  or 
in  infusion)  is  combined  with  myrrh,  ginger,  ami 
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other  aromatics.  {Thesaur.  Med.  p.  185— ]g3.) 
It  has  also  been  found  useful  to  join  with  it  an  alka- 
line salt,  such  as  prepared  kali  or  natron.  The 
Extractum  Chamcemeli,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Ebl.  is  pre- 
scribed in  debilities  of  the  stomach,  in  chlorosis,  &c. 
in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  joined  with  myrrh 
and  preparations  of  iron.  Baldinger  vires  Cha- 
momillae,  1775.  Groote  virtus  Chamjemeli  anti- 
pyreticanuperis  aliquot  experimentis  illustrata,  1783. 

Arnica  montana.  Leopard's-bane.  See  Stimu- 
lants. 

Artemisia  Ahrotanum.  (See  p.  328.)  South- 
ernwood. Infusions  of  this  herb  have  sometimes 
been  prescribed  in  cases  where  bitters  have  been  re- 
quired ;  but  as  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  the 
following  species  of  artemisia,  it  may  well  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Artemisia  Absinthium.  (See  p.  329.)  Com- 
mon Wormwood. 

<J[  Artemisia  maritima.  Absinthium  maritimum. 
(See  p.  32Q.)  Sea  Wormwood.  These  two  last  species 
have  been  frequently  prescribed  in  infusions,  in  ca- 
chectic, hydropic,  and  worm-cases;  but,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  there  can  be  no  occason  for  retaining 
on  the  list  of  the  materia  medica,  more  than  one  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  ;  which  should  perhaps  be  the  ar- 
temisia absinthium. — In  the  Ph.  Lond.  there  is  a 
Conserva  Absinthii  maritimi  which  is  used  by 
some  as  a  stomachic  and  antiscorbutic.  Dose,  one 
or  two  drachms.    Fehr  deAbsinthio  analecta,  1(368. 
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Brucea  anthlysenterica.  Dioecia  Tetrandria.  Fru- 
tex.  Abyssinia.  (Cortex.  Radix.)  Brucea.  '  The 
bark  and  root  of  this  shrub  possess  considerable 
bitterness,  and  are  employed  with  great  success  by 
the  Abyssinians  in  alvine  fluxes.  Of  the  pulverized 
bark  or  root  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  for  a  dose. 
In  decoction  or  infusion  three  drachms  or  half  an 
ounce  may  be  employed  to  a  pint  of  water.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  this  drug  could  be  imported  into 
this  country  from  Abyssinia,  through  Egypt. — 
Might  it  not  also  be  procured  in  another  direction 
through  our  commerce  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  be  in- 
troduced into  our  East-India  Settlements  with 
very  great  advantage?  See  Voh  v.  of  Bruce  s 
Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  17QO. 

%  Centaurea  lenedicta*  (See  p.  173.)  Bles- 
sed Thistle.  As  a  bitter  and  stomachic  not  at 
all  preferable  to  chamomile,  buckbean,  or  quassy  ; 
and  may  therefore  be  rejected.  Yet  it  has  been  dig- 
nified with  the  pompous  titles  of  asylum  languenlium, 
medicina  patrumfamihas  polychresta^  verusque  pau- 
\perum  thesaurus  ! 

■  IT  Cichoreum  Intybus.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
iEqualis.  Composite.  Semiflosculosse.  Indige- 
nous. (Cichoreum.  Folia  et  Radix  )  Cichory  or 
Succory.  This  is  another  bitter  vegetable,  which, 
though  highly  prized  in  other  countries,  is  thought 
little  of  in  this.  It  has  no  place  in  our  Pharmaco- 
poeias, and  certainly  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  On 
the  Continent,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  and 
decoctions  of  the  roots,  are  employed  in  cachectic 
hydropic,  and  icterical  cases.    Foreigners  are  also 
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fond  of  prescribing  an  extract  and  syrup  prepared 
from  this  plant. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
Contortas.  Arbor.  Spanish  America.  (Cortex 
Peruvianus)  Peruvian  Bark.  Of  all  the  medicines 
of  this  class,  the  cinchona  is  that  which  is  most 
extensively  used  ;  and  certainly  it  is  preferable  to 
most  of  the  other  articles  for  the  purposes  of  coun- 
teracting febrile  affection,  and  of  restoring  tone 
and  vigour  in  the  numberless  cases  of  general  and 
particular  debility  which  are  daily  met  with.  Hence 
its  employment  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
vers ;  in  the  early  stages  of  the  jail  and  petechial 
fevers;  in  malignant  small  pox;  malignant  angina 
and  the  plague  ;  (see  Antiseptics)  in  all  conva- 
lescencies  ;  in  certain  convulsive  affections  connected 
with  too  great  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  such  .as  hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy, 
hooping-cough  ;  {Murray  de  tempore  Cort.  Per.  in 
Tussi  Convulsiva  exhibendi,  1776,  and  reprinted  in 
his  Opuscula,  Vol  i.)  in  certain  disorders  depending 
upon  an  impaired  condition  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  secretion,  and  accompanied  with  a  languid 
or  feeble  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  ;  such  as 
chlorosis,  diarrhoea,  fluor  albus,  gleet ;  in  diminished 
actions  of  the  absorbents  and  lymphatic  glands,  such 
as  dropsy,  venous  haemorrhage,  scrophula;  in  ca- 
chectic, phthisical  and  scorbutic  affection s ;  in  all 
cases  of  foul  and  chronic  ulcers;  in  malignant 
erysipelas;  and  in  gangrene.    (See  Antiseptic?.) 

Having  noticed  the  principal  circumstances  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  administration  of  this  drug 
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in  intermittent  fevers  at  pages  175 — 178  of  the 
Thesaur.  Med.  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss that  topic  here.  We  shall  only  remark  that, 
in  this  climate  the  Peruvian  bark  will  not  always 
answer  for  the  cure  of  agues,  and  that  where  it  dis- 
agrees, chamomile  and  other  bitters,  joined  with 
myrrh  and  aromatics  (ibid  p.  185)  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  its  stead.  But  it  more  fre- 
quently disagrees  in  remittent  fevers  ;  because  they 
are  generally  accompanied  with  a  bilious  or  slimy 
condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  on  that  ac- 
count require  the  repeated  employment  of  antimo- 
nial,  mercurial,  and  other  evacuating  medicines. 
Hence  the  lighter  tonics,  such  as  the  angustura 
and  Colombo,  succeed  best  in  the  majority  of  such 
cases.    (R.  Pearson  on  Bilious  Fevers,  17QQ.^ 

In  regard  to  its  exhibition  in  continued  fevers, 
much  mischief  is  often  occasioned  by  prescribing 
it  too  soon.  Morton  erred  in  this  particular  j  and 
the  remark  which  is  contained  in  the  posthumous 
work  of  a  late  eminent  physician  (Heberden  Com- 
mentarii  de  Morbarum  Historia  et  Curatione,  p. 
155)  will,  we  are  of  opinion,  be  of  disservice  rather 
than  of  use  to  the  practitioners  of  physic,  as  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  any  restriction  as  to  time 
(whether  the  fever  be  at  the  onset,  the  acme,  or 
the  decline)  and  other  qualifying  circumstances. 
We  have  been  witness,  in  several  instances,  to  a 
very  great  aggravation  of  symptoms,  in  consequence 
of  a  free  exhibition  of  the  cinchona  in  the  early  period 
of  fevers  of  a  continued  type; — of  its  exhibition  at 
a  time  when  the  circulating  system  has  been  in  a 
state  of  too  much  action,  when  the  skin  has  been 
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parched,  the  tongue  foul  and  dry,  and  the  urine 
high-coloured  and  without  sediment.  Under  such 
circumstances  of  continued  fever,  we  have  known 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  a  much  less  dose  than  that 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Heberden,  to  produce  a  very  in- 
jurious effect.  In  fact,  it  should  always  be  kept 
back  in  these  fevers  (except  where  the  marks  of  a 
septic  condition  appear  at  the  beginning)  until  the 
inordinate  arterial  movements  and  increased  heat 
shall  have  been  considerably  abated,  and  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal  duly  freed  from  their 
impurities.  This  is  a  business  of  some  days ;  and 
when  we  have  proceeded  so  far,  camphorated  and 
opiate  medicines  will  often  answer  better,  even  at 
this  period,  than  the  Peruvian  drug  :  But  after- 
wards, when  the  febrile  action  is  nearly  spent, 
when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  not  above  the  natural 
temperature,  when  the  skin  is  observed  to  be  soft, 
the  tongue  moist,  and  in  part  cleared  of  its  morbid 
covering;  then  the  cinchona  may  be  thrown  in  with 
the  best  effect. 

These  observations  relative  to  the  too  hasty 
employment  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  continued  fe- 
vers, are  meant  to  apply  to  such  of  those  fevers  as 
are  not  early  accompanied  with  marks  of  great 
malignancy ;  such  as  extreme  debility  and  fluttering 
of  the  pulse,  proclivity  to  fainting,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  haemorrhages,  petechial  eruptions  or 
gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  throat:  For,  in  all 
such  cases  of  continued  fever,  the  cinchona  should 
be  largely  administered,  joined  with  the  mineral 
acids  (see  Antiseptics)  in  every  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  like  manner,  it  will  often  be  necessary 
to  employ  it  early  in  certain  eruptive  fevers  of  a 
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continued  type,  such  as  the  malignant  erysipelas, 
malignant  small  pox,  malignant  scarlatina  and  the 
plague.  In  these  cases  not  only  acids,  but  Port  Wine 
also,  are  given  in  conjunction  with  the  bark.  (See 
Antiseptics.) 

In  intermittent  fevers,  the  cinchona  is  best  admi- 
nistered in  substance,  either  alone,  or  joined  with 
aromatics,  with  ammoniacal  salts,  with  aloetics,  with 
rhubarb,  &c.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  I7y.)  Moreover 
in  these  cases  it  is  sometimes  joined  with  astringents 
and  aromatics,  {Ibid.  180,  181,  102)  and  sometimes 
with  opium. — The  decoction  alone  is  not  powerful 
enough  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  When  given 
therefore  in  this  form  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  each 
dose  of  the  decoction  not  only  some  of  the  tincture  but 
a  quantity  of  the  extract  or  powder  also. — To  chil- 
dren labouring  under  agues,  the  extract  is  less  nau- 
seating than  the  powder,  and  may  be  given  mixed 
up  with  sugar  and  milk  and  water.  {Heberden 
Commentani  de  Morb.  Hist.  p.  160.)  In  conti- 
nued fevers  it  is  given  in  decoction,  joined  with 
camphor,  with  serpentaria,  with  acids,  with  opiates, 
{Ibid.  p.  205)  and  accompanied  with  the  use  of 
Wine ;  for  where  the  bark  agrees  in  these  fevers, 
wine  and  especially  claret  or  port  wine,  agree  also' 
and  greatly  promote  its  operation.  In  cases  of 
chrome  debility,  it  is  combined  with  some  of  the 
warmer  stomachics,  such  as  ginger  and  cascarilla, 

or  with  bitters  and  chalybeates.  {Ibid.  p.  jg^  194.) 

In  certain  convulsive  affections,  such  as  chorea  and 
epilepsy,  magnesia,  prepared  kali,  or  prepared  natron 
together  with  camphor  or  opium,  are  advantageously 
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mixed  with  it ;  and  in  cases  of  hysteria,  the  water  or 
spirit  of  ammonia,  valerian,  he.  In  dropsical  cases 
it  is  joined  with  squill,  digitalis,  and  other  diuretics. 
Where  the  bark,  cannot  be  administered  by  the 
mouth,  it  may  be  thrown  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
joined  with  opium,  clystcrwise.  (Tkesaur.  Med. 
p.  20(3.)  It  is  said,  too,  that,  in  the  instance  of 
children  who  have  refused  to  take  this  drug  by  the 
mouth,  the  powder  moistened  with  the  decoction 
and  made  into  a  cataplasm,  has  been  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  stomach  with  evident  good  effect, 
in  intermittent  fevers  ;  but  putting  the  feet  of  chil- 
dren in  these  cases,  in  a  bath  made  of  the  decoction, 
does  no  good.  (Htberden  Commentarii  de  Morb. 
Hist,  et  Curatione,  p.  160.)  Better  success  may 
be  expected  from  rubbing,  after  the  manner  lately 
recommended  by  Brera  and  other  Italian  physicians, 
theextractof  the  bark  (previously  rendered  sufficiently 
moist  by  trituration  with  gastric  juice,  saliva  or 
honey)  upon  the  thighs  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  this  mode  of  application  a  considerable  absorption 
takes  place,  and  a  very  powerful  effect  is  often  pro 
duced  upon  the  system.  (Duncan's  Annals,  and 
Marabelli  Apparat.  Medicam.  1801.) — Dose  of  the.: 
bark  in  powder  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms, 
mixed  in  any  proper  vehicle,  or  made  into  an  elecr 
tuary. — The  Dccoctum  Cinchona,  Ph.  Lond.  (De- 
coctum  Corticis  Pernviani)  is  made  by  boiling  for 
ten  minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel,  one  ounce  of  the 
pulverized  bark  in  one  pint  and  three  ounces  of 
water.  Dose,  from  one  to  three  or  four  ounces; 
generally  joined  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  tincture, 
and  sometimes  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the 
powder  or  extract  aiso.    The  Decoctum  Cinchona 
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officinalis,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  boiling  for  the  same 
length  of  time  one  ounce  of  the  bark  in  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  water.  The  Decoct:  Cort.  Per.  Ph. 
Eblan.  is  made  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  six 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  eighteen  ounces  of  water. 
In  all  the  three  instances  the  decoction  is  to  be 
boiled  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  to  be  strained  while 
hot;  as  it  is  liable  to  throw  down  a  sediment  in  cooling, 
and  if  not  strained  till  then,  would  lose  much  of  its 
virtues.  Jfan  infusion  is  preferred,  it  may  be  made  by 
triturating  for  half  an  hour  the  fine  powder,  alone, 
or  with  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  calcined  magnesia, 
wirh  rather  more  than  half  a  pint  of  cold  water; 
the  water  being  added  gradually  ;  after  all  the  water 
has  been  added,  the  whole  should  be  well  shaken 
together,  and  then  strained.  Of  such  an  infusion, 
from  two  to  three  ounces  may  be  given  for  a  dose, 
with  or  without  spirituous  and  aromatic  additions. — 
In  the  Lond.  Ph.  there  are  two  extracts  prepared 
from  this  drug,  viz.  the  Extraclum  Cinchonce,  which 
might  have  been  termed  Extractum  cinchonae  per 
aquam,  and  which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
water  in  which  the  bark  has  been  boiled  to  the 
state  of  either  a  soft  (extractum  molle)  or  hard  ex- 
tract (extractum  durum);  the  former  being  intended 
for  pills,  the  latter  for  any  other  purposes.  Dose, 
from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple  ;  made  into  pills,  or 
mixed  up  with  aromatic  liquors,  or  with  the  decoc- 
tion.— It  is  a  preparation  of  little  efficacy,  all  the  ' 
aromatic  properties  of  the  bark  being  dissipated  in 
the  long-continued  boiling :  And  the  Extraclum 
Cinchona:  cum  resina,  which  might  have  been  termed 
Extractum.  Cinchona?  per  spiritum  vinosum,  and 
Which  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  bark  first  in  rec- 
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tified  spirit  of  wine,  then  pouring  off  the  tincture, 
and  boiling  the  residuum  in  water.    The  tincture 
and  decoction  are  strained  separately  ;  the  one  is  dis- 
tilled and  the  other  evaporated  ;  after  which  the 
two  residuums  (viz.  the  resin  and  the  extract)  are 
mixed  together  and  evaporated  to  a  consistence  fit  for 
being  made  into  pills.    The' Extraction  CinchoncF  of- 
Jicktalis,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  in  the  same  way.  Dose 
of  either  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. — This  spirituous 
extract  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  aqueous  extract; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  relied  upon 
in  intermittents  and  other  disorders,  which  require 
for  their  removal  the  full  effect  of  the  bark. — In 
the  instance  of  children,   whom  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  compel  to  swallow  the  bark,  these  ex- 
tracts may  be  conveyed  into  the  body  by  friction, 
after  the  Italian  method  before-mentioned.  The 
Tinctura  Cinchona  sive  Corticis  Peruviani,  Ph.  Lond. 
is  made  by  digesting  for  eight  days  six  ounces  of  thej 
bark  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit.    Dose,  two  or 
three  drachms.    The  <f  Tinctura  Cinchona  Jmmo~  : 
niata,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  digesting  for  ten  days 
four  ounces  of  the  bark  in  two  pints  of  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia.    Dose,    from  thirty  to  sixty 
drops.    It  is  a  bad  preparation,  it  being  impossible 
to  give  an  active  dose  of  the  bark  in  this  manner! 
The  ammoniacal  menstruum  previously  impregnated 
with  essential  oils,  extracts  but  little  even  of  the 
aromatic  properties  of  the  bark.    If  a  combination 
of  the  volatile  alkali  with  the  Peruvian  drug  be 
desired,'  it  should  be  made  by  adding  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  ammonia  to  the  decoction,  or  to  the 
common  spirituous  tincture  of  cinchona.— Infinitely 
preferable  to  the  preceding  ammoniatcd  preparation, 
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is  the  Tinctura  Cinchoncc  composila,   Ph.  Lond, 
which  is  made  by  digesting  for  a  fortnight  two 
ounces  of  the  bark,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
dried  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  three  drachms  of 
Virginian  snake-root,  one  drachm  of  saffron,  and 
two  scruples  of  cochineal,   in  twenty  ounces  of 
proof  spirit.    Dose,  one,  two,  or  three  drachms. 
This  is  Huahams  celebrated  tincture  of  Peruvian 
bark.    (See  his  Essay  on  Fevers,  p.  122.)  This 
ft  I  have  used  (says  he)  for  many  years  with  success, 
not  only  in  intermitting  and  slow  nervous  fevers ; 
but  also  in  the  putrid,  pestilential,  and  petechial, 
esppciaily  in  the  decline:  and  that  too  many  times, 
though  the  remissions  have  been  very  obscure,  and 
yet  with  a  very  good  effect.    But  if  the  patient  is 
costive,  or  hath  a  tense  and  tumid  abdomen,  I 
always  premise  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  manna,  or  the 
like." — He  gave  it  in  any  appropriate  draught,  or 
diluted  wine,  with  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of 
elixir  of  vitriol. — The  colouring  materials,  the  saffron 
and  cochineal,  seem  to  be  superfluous  ingredients 
in  this  tincture. — In  the  Ed.  Ph.  there  is  but  one 
Tinctura  Cinchona  officinalis,  which  is  made  by 
digesting  for  seven  days  four  ounces  of  the  bark  in 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  diluted  alkohol.  Dose, 
one,  two,  or  three  drachms.    The  Tinct.  Cor.  Per. 
Ph.  Eblan.  is  made  by  digesting  for  7  days  4  ounces 
of  the  bark  in  1  lbs.  of  diluted  alkohol. — The  cin- 
chona is  an  ingredient  in  the  Vinum  Gentiance  comp. 
Ph.  Ed.    See  the  article  Gentiana. 

What  has  been  said  above  concerning  the  uses, 
preparations,  and  doses  of  the  cinchona  officinalis, 
or  common  Peruvian  bark,  will  apply  to  most  of  the 
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other  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus;  such  as 
the  pale,  the  red,  and  the  yellow.  (Ruiz  on  the 
different  species  of  cinchon.;,  (in  the  German 
tongue)  1/94;  Lambert,  description  of  the  genus 
cinchona,  1797.    See  also  the  Flora  Peruviana. 

The  high  price  of  this  drug,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  it  in  some  countries,  hav?  given  occasion 
to  the  employment  of  other  b;-.rks  and  vegetable 
substances   (in    which  the  bitter   and  astringent 
principles  are  united)    in  its  stead;   such  as  the 
assculus  hippocastanum,  the  quercus  robur,  the  ge- 
ntim  urbanum,  the  salix  alba,  the  swietenia  febri- 
ji/ga,  See.  for  observations  on  all  which,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  those  articles  severally. — Much  valu- 
able information,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued  fe- 
vers, may  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  Sydenham, 
Morton,  Turti,  Huxham,  Werlkof,   Cleghorn,  Cul- 
len,    Pringle,    Monro,    Baker,    Heberden,  Lind, 
Clarke,   Fordyce,    Blane.     Among   the  separate 
treatises  on  this  drug,  the  following  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  most  esteemed:  de  Berger  de  Chinchina 
ab  iniquis  Judiciis  vindicata,  17 H,  and  reprinted  in 
'  Vol.  v.  of  Hallers  Dissertationes  Medico-Practicse, 
Hoffmann  de  recto  Corticis  Chinas  Usu  in  Febribus, 
1728,  and  reprinted  in  Vol.  vi.  of  his  works.  Buck- 
ivald's  Methodus  curandi  Febres  intermittentes  per 
Cort.  Cinchonae,  1751.    Linnceus  de  Cortice  Peru- 
viano,    1758,   and  reprinted  in  Vol.  ix.  of  the 
Amcenitates  Academicae.     Triller  de  Cort.  Per. 
Usu,  175s,  and  repiinted  in  Vol.  1.  of  his  Opuscu- 
la.   Muehner  de  Usu  Cort.  Per.  cum  Camphora 
remixti  in  Febribus  ex   Putredine   ortis,  1762, 
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Pulteney  de  Cinchona  Officinali  Edinb.  17 64,  and 
reprinted  in  Vol.  ill.  of  SmeUie's  Thesaur.  Bu! din- 
ger de  Cort.  Per.  Connubiis,  et  eum  exhibendi 
Moclis,  1769. — Saunders  on  the  superior  efficacy  of 
the  Red  Peruvian  Bark  in  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  1782. 
Skeete  on  the  Quilled  and  Red  Peruvian  Bark,  178& 
Relph  on  the  Yellow  Bark,  lfQ4.  URyan  on 
ditto,  1794.  Vaughan  on  ditto,  1795.  Marakelli 
de  China  lutea,  179$,  and  in  his  Apparat.  Med. 
1801. 

Citrus  Aurantium.  (See  p.  3 18,  330.)  Aurantium 
hispalense.  Seville  Orange.  The  outer  rind  of  this 
fruit  (cortex  exterior  vel  flavedo  corticis)  abounds 
with  a  warm  essential  oil,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  bitter  principle,  also  present  in  the  rind,  has  an 
excellent  stomachic  effect;  and  is  accordingly  pre- 
scribed with  great  advantage  in  cases  of  indigestion, 
flatulency,  gouty  conditions,  and  convalescencies. 
It  is  an  useful  addition  to  the  Peruvian  bark  in  in- 
termittents,  and  in  many  forms  of  chronic  debility 
in  which  that  drug  is  employed.  In  gouty  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  it  is  joined  with  magnesia 
and  other  absorbents.  Of  the  dried  rind,  from 
fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples  may  be  given  for  a 
dose.  In  infusion,  two  or  three  drachms  may  be 
used  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. — There  is  a  Con- 
serva  Aurantii  and  a  Syrupus  Aurantii  in  the  L.Ed. and 
Dublin  pharmacopoeias,  made  in  the  usual  way.  The 
first,  t;/z.  the  conserve,  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms;  the  last  is  employed  for  flavouring  draughts 
and  juleps.  The  Tinctura  Aurantii  Corticis,  Ph.Lond. 
etEbl.  is  an  elegant  and  useful  preparation.  It  is 
made  by  digesting  for  three  days  three  ounces  oi 
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the  fresh  rind  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit.  Dose, 
one  or  two  drachms.  Added  to  draughts  of  the 
camphorated  mixture,  or  some  of  the  distilled  aro- 
matic waters,  and  joined  with  absorbents,  and 
opiates,  or  sometimes  with  aloetics  and  chalybeates, 
this  tincture  is  of  eminent  service  in  those  debilities 
of  the  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  which  ori- 
ginate from  hard  drinking.  Of  the  leaves  notice 
will  be  taken  under  Antispasmodics. — What  is 
here  said  of  the  Seville  orange  will  apply  to  the 
small  unripe  Curasao  oranges. 

Clutia  Eluteria.  [Croton  Eleutheria.]  Dice- 
cia  Gynandria.  Tricoccas.  East  and  West  Indies. 
Arbor.  (Cascarilla.  Cortex.)  Seaside  Clutia. 
Cascarilla.  This  bark  is  a  valuable  aromatic  bitter. 
Like  the  angustura  bark,  it  is  prescribed  very  suc- 
cessfully in  alvine  fluxes,  (but  in  smaller  doses, 
being  more  stimulant)  and  may  be  given  in  most 
cases  where  strengthening  medicines  are  required. 
It  is  an  useful  adjunct  to  the  cinchona  in  intermit- 
tent and  other  fevers,  and  in  convalescencies;  as  it 
corrects  the  laxative  effect  which  the  Peruvian  drug 
often  has  upon  the  bowels,  and  by  its  aromatic  pro- 
perties increases  its  tonic  powers.  It  is  also  advan- 
tageously joined  with  chamomile,  gentian,  and 
other  bitters.  Dose  of  the  pulverized  bark  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains. — The  Extractum  Cascarilhc, 
Ph.  Lond.  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
resinous  extract  of  Peruvian  bark.  Dose,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  grains.  The  Tinctura  Cascarillte,  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Eblan.  is  made  by  digesting  for  eight  days 
four  ounces  of  the  bark  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit. 
Dose,  one  or  two  drachms.    It  is  an  elegant  and 
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active  preparation.  The  Dublin  college  use  2  lbs. 
of  proof  spirit  to  the  same  proportion  of  cascarilla, 
and  digest  for  7  days.  Boehmer  de  Cortice  Casca- 
rillae,  1738. 

Colomba.  (Radix.)  Columbo  -  root.  The 
plant  from  which  this  excellent  bitter  drug  is  ob- 
tained has  not  yet  been  described  by  botanists.  It 
is  brought  to  Europe  from  Ceylon.  This  bitter 
mucilaginous  root  is  frequently  and  successfully  em- 
ployed in  debilities  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal;  in  cholera;  in  bilious  diarrhoeas;  and  in 
bilious  remittent  fevers ;  in  which  Jast  it  often 
agrees  where  the  Peruvian  bark  will  not.  (R.  Pear- 
son on  Bilious  Fevers,  1799.)  It  is  likewise  ser- 
viceable in  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  occur  in 
pregnancy.  In  the  last  mentioned  cases  it  is  joined 
with  orange-peel,  with  ginger,  with  peppermint,  or 
other  aromatics;  in  cholera,  with  aromatics  and 
opiates ;  in  bilious  diarrhoeas  and  bilious  fevers, 
with  neutral  or  alkaline  salts.  Dose  of  the  pulve- 
rized root  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  In 
infusion,  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  The 
Tinctura  Colombo;,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  digesting 
for  eight  days  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  root  in 
two  pints  of  proof  spirit.  In  the  Ed.  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias,  2  ounces  of  columbo  are  digested 
in  2  ibs.  of  diluted  alkohol  for  7  days.  Dose  of 
these  tinctures  one  or  two  drachms.  Percival  on 
the  Colombo-root  in  Vol,  11.  of  his  Medical  and 
Experimental  Essays  ;  and  Josse  in  Vol.  111.  of  the 
Histoire  de  la  Societe  de  Med.  de  Paris. 


%  Gentiana  Centaarium.     [Chironia  Centau- 
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riwn  of  some  botanists.]  Pentandria  Digynia. 
Rotaceae.  Indigenous.  (Centaureuin  minus.  Ca- 
cumina  seu  summitates  fiorentes.)  Lesser  Centaury. 
The  flowering  tops  and  other  parts  of  this  plant 
possess  a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness,  and 
hence  have  been  employed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
customary  to  use  stomachic  medicines.  We  conceive, 
however,  that  it  is  not  at  all  preferable  to  menyan- 
thes,  tansy,  quassia  and  other  bitter  vegetables  of 
this  class  ;  and  we  therefore  think  it  should  be  erased 
from  the  over-crowded  list  of  the  materia  medica. 
Dose  of  the  dried  and  pulverized  tops,  from  fifteen 
grains  to  two  scruples.  In  infusion,  two  or  three 
drachms  to  half  a  pint  of  hot  water. 

This  and  the  following  species  of  gentiana  are 
•ingredients  in  the  Portland  powder;  once  in  the 
highest  repute  as  a  remedy  against  the  gout,  but 
latterly  fallen  into  discredit  in  consequence  of  the 
censures  passed  upon  it  by  fVerlhof,  Cullen,  Dar- 
win, and  others.  Doubtless  the  long-continued 
use  of  all  bitters  is  prejudicial  to  the  living  body, 
and  of  some  the  deleterious  operation  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Hence  the  paralytic  and  apoplectic 
affections,  which  have  supervened  in  the  instance 
of  gouty  persons  who  have  taken  the  Portland 
remedy  for  a  great  length  of  time,  have,  we  think, 
not  without  reason  been  ascribed  to  the  dentaureum 
and  other  bitter  herbs  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Dr.  Hekerden,  however,  in  his  elegant  work  (entitled 
Commentarii  de  Morb.  Hist,  et  Curatione,  p.  49)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  aforesaid  fatal  disorders,  with 
which  gouty  persons  have  been  seized  while  under  a 
course  of  this  remedy,  are  not  imputable  to  it,  but 
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to  the  disease  itself;   whose  natural  tendency  in 
constitutions  advanced  in  years,  and  that  have  long 
endured  its  attacks,  is  to  terminate  in  such  manner. 
He  believes  it  to  have  had  the  effect,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  mitigating  the  fits  when  present,  and  of 
rendering  their  returns  less  frequent.    The  only 
objections  he  sees  against  the  Portland  powder  are, 
that  it  is  too  compound,  f  the  ingredients  are  the  roots 
of  birth-wort  (aristolochia)  and  gentian,  the  tops 
and  leaves  of  germander  (chamaedrys),  ground-pine 
(chamaepitys)  and  lesser  centaury — equal  quantities 
by  weight  of  each]  and  that  it  has  generally  been 
given  in  doses  so  large  as  to  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach, and  thus  from  its  bulk  and  bad  taste  to  have 
been  loathed  by  the  patients.    Instead,  therefore, 
of  rejecting  it  altogether,  he  recommends  the  cor- 
recting of  these  inconveniencies,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  ingredients,  and  more  carefully  appor- 
tioning the  dose.  Convinced,  however,  as  we  are,  that 
injurious  effects  have  been  produced  upon  the  system 
by  the  habitual  use  of  all  bitters,  we  would  not 
advise  the  Portland  powder  to  be  resorted  to  as  an 
antipodagrie,   even    under    the  improvements  in 
regard  to  composition  and  administration,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Heberden.    Rather  would  we  recommend  in 
such  cases  the  frequent  or  continued  employment  of 
cahella  alba,  ginger,  (see  Amomum  under  Stimu- 
lants) and  other  aromatics  ;  occasionally  interposing 
tansy,  zedoary,  serpentaria,  and  other  bitters;  for 
very  different  is  the  having  recourse  to  the  last  men- 
tioned remedies  at  limes,  (such  as  on  the  approach 
of  gouty  symptoms,  and  for  a  few  days  after  a 
paroxysm)  from  the  constant  exhibition  of  them. 
Wedel  de  Centaurio  ruinori,  1713. 
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,  Gentiana  lutea.  Class  and  order  as  above.  The 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees.  (Radix.)  Yellow 
Gentian.  The  root  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  an 
excellent  bitter,  very  successfully  and  very  generally 
employed  as  a  stomachi-c  and  strengthening  medi- 
cine. It  is  particularly  useful  in  various  chronic 
affections  connected  with  debility,  such  as  dyspep- 
sia, diarrhoja,  hysteria,  chlorosis,  dropsy.  It  has 
also  been  given  with  good  effect  in  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  joined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  ; 
and  in  convalescencies  from  all  fevers.  In  these 
and  other  cases  it  is  combined  with  aromatics  and 
chalybeates;  sometimes  with  acids;  at  other  times 
with  alkaline  salts,  especially  in  dyspeptic  and  chlo- 
rotic  affections,  as  also  in  certain  disorders  of  the 
bowels ;  with  absorbents  and  aromatics  in  cases  of 
gout — but  with  the  precautions  mentioned  on  the 
subject  of  the  Portland  powder,  under  the  preceding 
species.  In  dropsies  it  is  combined  with  the  squill, 
neutral  salts,  and  other  diuretics. — The  Infusum 
Geniiarue  composilum,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  Infusum 
Amarum  simplex)  is  made  by  macerating  for  one 
hour,  in  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  water,  one  drachm 
of  gentian-root,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  dried 
outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orange,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  the  fresh  outer  rind  of  the  lemon.  Dose,  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  A  larger 
quantity  is  apt  to  excite  nausea.  In  our  own  prac- 
tice we  have  always  found  it  to  answer  better,  when 
administered  in  combination  with  some  of  the  aro- 
matic distilled  waters,  and  in  doses  not  exceeding 
an  ounce,  than  when  given  alone.  The  camphor 
mixture  is  an  useful  addition  to  it  in  many  cases. 
In  the  Infusum  Gentians  composilum,  Ph.  Eblan. 
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there  are  2  drachms  of  gentian-root,  \  ounce  fresh 
lemon-peel,  1  and  4  drachm  dried  peel  of  Seville 
orange,  4  ounces  diluted  aikohol,  and  12  ounces 
boiling  water.     These  ingredients  are  first  mace- 
rated  for  3  hours  with  the  aikohol,  after  which  the 
water  is  added,  and  the  maceration  is  continued  for  2 
hours  more.     The  Infusum  Gentiance  compositum, 
Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  first  steeping  half  an  ounce  of 
gentian-root,  one  drachm  o'f  dried  Seyille  orange- 
peel,  and  half  a  drachm  of  coriander-seeds,  in  four 
ounces  of  diluted  aikohol,  for  three  hours;  after- 
wards adding  a  pound  of  water,  and  macerating 
without  heat  for  J  2  hours.    In  consequence  of  the 
previous  addition  of  the  spirit  of  wine,    and  the 
greater  length  of  time  given  for  the  maceration,  the  2 
last  infusions  are  stronger  and  more  aromatic  than  that 
of  the  London  college.    Dose,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  one  ounce. — The  Tinctura  Gentiana  composita, 
Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Tinctura  amnra)  is  made 
by  digesting  for  eight  days  two  ounces  of  gentian- 
root,  one  ounce  of  the  dried  outer  rind  of  Seville 
oranges,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  le^er  cardamom 
seeds  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit.    Dose,  from  one 
to  three  drachms.— The  Tinctura  Gentian*  com- 
posita,, Ph.  Ed.  (vulgo  Elixir  Stomachicum)  is  made 
by  macerating,   for  the  space  of  seven  days,  two 
ounces  of  gentian-root,  one  ounce  of  dried  Seville 
orange-peel,  half  an  ounce  of  canella  alba,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  cochineal,  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
proof  spirit.    Dose,  the  same  as  of  the  preceding 
tincture. — The  Vinum  Gentiance  compositum,  p£ 
Ed.  (formerly  Vinum  Amarum)  is  a  combination  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  with  this  drug,  and  might,  per- 
haps, more  aptly  have  been  termed  Vinum  Cincho- 
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nac  cum  Gcntiana.  But  when  this  combination  is 
desired,  we  conceive  it  to  be  much  better  to  add 
extemporaneously  to  the  decoction  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  a  proper  quantity  of  the  common  tincture  of  • 
gentian,  or  to  the  common  infusion  of  gentian  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark. — 
This  Vinum  Gentianae  compositum  above  men- 
tioned, consists  of  gentian-root  half  an  ounce, 
Peruvian  bark  one  ounce,  dried  Seville  orange-peel 
two  drachms,  canella  alba  one  drachm.  These  in- 
gredients are  first- steeped  in  four  ounces  of  diluted 
alkohol  for  twenty- four  hours;  after  which  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  white  wine  are  added,  and  the 
maceration  is  continued  for  seven  days.  Dose, 
from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce. — The  Extrac- 
tion Gentiante  of  the  3  Pharmacopoeias  is  made  by 
evaporating  the  saturated  and  strained  decoction  of 
the  root  to  a  consistence  fit  for  being  made  into 
pills;  under  which  form  it  is  frequently  prescribed 
in  all  those  eases  in  which  the  infusion  and  tincture 
are  employed.  Dose  of  this  extract,  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  drachm.  It  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  generally  in  combination  with  aromatic  and 
aloetic  powders,  with  myrrh,  vitriolated  iron,  &c. 
Harlman  Historia  Gentianag  naturalis  et  medica, , 

3777-  : 

^[  Geum  urbanum.  Icosandria  Polygynia.  Sen- 
ticosae.  Indigenous.  (Caryoph)  llata.  Radix.); 
Herb  Bennet.  This  bitter  astringent  root  has,  of 
kte  years,  been  employed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  diarrhoeas,  &c.  That  it 
possesses  some  medicinal  agency  in  these  cases  is 
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unquestionably  true;  but  that  it  is  equally  effica-» 
cious,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Peruvian  drug  for 
these  and  other  purposes,  we  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mit.   It  is  even  inferior  in  febrifuge  virtues  to  some 
species  of  willow.    Indeed,  in  this  country  which 
is  so  well  supplied,  through  its  extensive  commerce, 
with  the  cinchona,  angustura,  cascarilla,  and  other 
more  powerful  exotic  tonics;  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  species  of  geutn  or  the  geum  rivale  (for  both 
have  been  recommended)  will  be  held  in  much  esti- 
mation.   Dose  in  substance,  from  half  a  drachm  to 
a  drachm.     In  decoction,  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
water.    Buckhave  Observations  circa  Kadicem  Gei 
urbani,  178  J. 

Humulus  Lupuks.  (See  p.  332.)  Hop.  Like 
other  bitters,  the  hop  has  afforded  relief  in  dyspep- 
tic and  gouty  affections,  given  in  the  form  of  an,, 
extract  or  tincture;  the  former  in  doses  of  from  5 
to  10  grains,  twice  a  day  ;  and  the  latter  (the  tinc- 
ture) in  doses  of  a  drachm,  once  or  twice  a  day. 
But  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  does  the  hop 
possess  any  advantage  over  menyanthes,  wormwood, 
or  gentian  ? 

f  Inu^a  Helenium.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  su- 
perflua.  Compositas  discoideai.  Indigenous.  (E- 
nula  campana.  Helenium.  JRadix.)  Elecampane. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  among  the  least  efficacious 
of  bitters  and  aromatics;  and  should  be  erased  fronr 
the  list  of  modern  Pharmacopoeias. 

f  Marrueium  vulgare.  Didynamia  Gymnos- 
penma.    Verticillarao.     Indigenous.  (Marrubium 
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album..  Herba.)  White  Horehound.  This  is  a 
nauseous  bitter,  in  no  respect  preferable  to  chamo- 
mile, wormwood,  buckbean,  or  gentian;  and  may 
therefore  well  be  expunged  from  the  long  list  of 
tonic  medicines. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Precias.  Indigenous.  (Tri folium  paludosum.  Tri- 
folium  fibrinum.  Herba.)  Buckbean  or  Marsh 
Trefoil.  This  is  a  good  bitter.  The  dried  herb 
may  be  employed  in  infusion  in  the  same  cases  as 
chamomile,  wormwood,  and  gentian.  It  is  thought 
to  be  particularly  useful  in  certain  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, in  arthritic  affections,  and  in  remittent  fevers. 
(Thesaur.  Med.  p.  198.)  The  proportions  for 
making  the  infusion  should  be  half  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  herb  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Myrrh  a.   (See  p.  17  6.)  Myrrh.  This  gumresin 
is  employed  as  a  tonic  with  great  advantage  in  most 
cases  of  debility,  and  especially  in  such  as  are  accom- 
panied with  visceral  affection,  such  as  amenorrhosa, 
mesenteric  disease,   pulmonary  consumption,  &c. 
Joined  with  bitters  and  alkaline  salts  it  has  often  re- 
moved remittent  and  intermittent  fevers, after  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  has  failed.    Moreover,  it  is  useful  in  all 
convalescencies,  combined  with  the  cinchona  and 
chalybeates.    In  cases  of  hysteria,  chlorosis,  andj 
amenorrhcea,  aloes,  galbanum,  vitriolated  iron,  &c. 
-are  added  to  it ;  and  in  pulmonary  and  hectical  cases, 
it  is  joined  with  solutions  of  kali,  neutralized  with 
the  vegetable  acid ;  or  with  un-neutralized  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  salt.    In  the  last  mentioned  disor- 
ders, a  mixture. of  myrrh,  prepared  kali,  and  vitri- 
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olated  iron,  has  long  been  in  use;  but  in  our  own 
practice  we  have  found  a  solution  of  the  gum  resin 
in  pure  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  due  proportion 
of  vitriolated  zinc  and  tincture  of  opium,  or  tincture 
of  digitalis,  to  have  a  much  better  effect,  and  to  be 
less  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  Besides,  the  chaly- 
beated  myrrh  mixture  gradually  undergoes  a  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  which  renders  its  strength  and 
operation  uncertain.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  196.)  In 
common  cases  of  debility,  this  gum  resin  is  given  in 
doses  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  scruple;  but  where  the 
chief  reliance  is  placed  upon  it  in  intermittents,  it 
is  prescribed  in  larger  quantities,  viz.'  two  scruples 
or  a  drachm  at  a  time.  For  an  account  of  the 
different  preparations  of  myrrh,  see  p.  2/6,  as 
above  referred  to.  Cartheuser  de  eximia  Myrrhae 
virtute  medica,  1746. 

Panax  Quinquefolium.  Polygamia  Dicecia. 
Ch  inese  lartary,  and  North  America.  (Ginseno*. 
Radix.)  Ginseng.  A  feeble  stomachic  undeserved- 
ly prized  by  the  Chinese,  and  deservedly  slighted  by 
Europaean  physicians.  It  is  a  superfluous  article  of 
the  materia  medica. 

Polyg ala  amara,  Diadelphia  Octandria.  Lo- 
mentaceas.  Mountainous  parts  of  France,  Piedmont, 
Switzerland,  &c.  (Herba  et  Radix.)  Bitter  Polv- 
gala.  Bitter  Milkwort.  This  stomachic  vegetable, 
though  suited  to  general  cases  of  debility,  has  been 
chiefly  prescribed  in  consumptive  disorders,  ijose 
of  the  pulverized  herb  or  root,  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm.  In  decoction,  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  herb 
or  roots,  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  boiled  down 
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to  a  pint.  Two  ounces  of  this  decoction  may  be 
taken  at  a  time.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  herb  is  a 
better  preparation.  It  may  he  given  alone,  or  mixed 
•with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  decoction  of  Peru- 
vian bark. 

Quassia  amara.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Grui- 
nales.  Surinam.  (Lignum.  Cortex.  Radix.) 
Bitter  Quassy.  This  holds  a  principal  place  among 
the  simple  bitters;  and  is  prescribed  with  good 
effect  in  various  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  whether  with  or  without  fever,  as  well 
as  in  hysteria,  periodic  headach,  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility. It  is  particularly  useful  in  the  -bilious  com- 
plaints of  the  hot  climates.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p. 
199.)  It  is  best  administered  in  infusion;  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  grated  wood, 
bark,  or  root,  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  One  ounce 
of  such  an  infusion  may  be  given  for  a  dose  alone, 
or  combined  in  some  cases  with  alkaline  salts,  ( Gib- 
son on  the  Effects  of  Quassy  and  Natron  in  Bilious 
Diseases,  1799)  hi  other  cases  with  vitriolated  zinc. 
(Lettsom  in  Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Society,  Vol.  1.) 
In  hysterical  affections  it  may  be  joined  with  cam- 
phor or  valerian;  in  gouty  cases  with  -  absorbents 
and  aromatics,  particularly  ginger.  In  intermittents, 
it  is  combined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
astringents.  For  rendering  it  less  unpalatable,  li  • 
quorice  and  spirit  of  cinnamon  answer  best. —  Of 
late  years  this  drug  has  been  very  generally  employed 
in  this  country  in  public  and  private  brewing,  as  a 
substitute  for  hops,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
people's  health.  For  although,  as  a  simple  bitter, 
quassy  is  preferable  to  the  hop  for  most  medicinal 
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purposes,  yet  for  economical  uses,  and  particularly 
for  brewing,  the  hop  is  greatly  superior  to  the  Suri- 
nam wood.  Mere  bitterness  is  not  the  only  quality 
which  is  wanted  in  brewing,  nor  the  only  one  which 
the  hop  possesses;  it  is  also  astringent  and  aromatic, 
to  a  considerable  degree — properties  which  greatly 
increase  its  antizymic  powers,  and  which  are  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  quassy.  Hence  malt  liquor 
bittered  with  this  last  vegetable  is  not  only  less  de- 
purated, less  clear;  but  is  at  the  same  time  apt  to 
run  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  to  lose  all  ;ts 
Inild  and  nourishing  qualities.  It  spoils  in  half  the 
time  that  hopped  malt  Jiquor  does.  This  circum- 
stance has  contributed  in  no  smnll  degree  to  those 
bowel  complaints  which  have  prevailed  so  much 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Linnaiis  de 
Ligno  Quassiae,  1763,  and  reprinted  in  Vol.  vi.  of 
the  Amcenitates  Academicae. 

Quassia  Simarouba.  Class  and  order  as  above. 
Cayenne,  Guiana,  &c.  Arbor.  (Simarouba.  Si- 
maruba.  Cortex.)  Simarouba.  The  bark  of  this 
tree,  which  is  bitter  without  being  astringent,  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  diarrhoeas,  and  the 
advanced  stage  of  dysentery.  (Jus.sieu,  Degner, 
Pringie,  Zimmerman,  Monro,  Wright.)  It  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  or  three  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water.  Some 
prefer  a  weaker  decoction.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  20] .) 
Large  doses  excite  vomiting.  In  some  cases  opium, 
in  others  cascarilla,  is  advantageously  joined  with  it. 
Jussieu  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy., 
17'27,  and  in  a  Latin  dissertation  with  the  title,  An 
in  rluxibus  alvi  invcteratis  Simarouba  ?    '  j 730. 
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Quercus  Rohir.  (See  p.  352.)  The  Com- 
mon Oak.  As  we  have  already  noticed  under  As- 
tringents, some  practitioners^  have  proposed  the 
employment  of  this  bark,  combined  with  bitters 
and  aromatics,  for  the  cure  of  agues  and  various  dis- 
eases of  debility,  in  place  of  "the  cinchona*  but 
where  the  Peruvian  drug  can  be  procured,  it  should 
always  be  preferred.  Dose  of  the  pulverized  bark 
from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

- 

Salix  alba.  Dicecia  Diandria.  Amentacea;. 
Arbor.  Indigenous-.  (Cortex.)  The  White  Wil- 
low. Long  experience  has  shown  that  the  bitter- 
astringent  bark  of  this,  and  several  other  species  of 
Willow,  is  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
cinchona,  in  the  cure  of  intermittent^  and  remit- 
tents, in  cases  of  convalescency,  in  debilities  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  in  cachectic  and  drop- 
sical cases,  &c.  In  pulmonary  haemorrhage  and  in 
phthisical  and  hectic  disorders,  it  often  agrees  better 
than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Of  its  use  in  the  last-men- 
tioned cases,  Coopmans  in  his  Oratio  de  Medicamen- 
tis  indigenis  (Vide  ejus  Opusculorum  Physico-Med. 
Tom.  I.)  says  "omnibus  gi/&  aut  Asia  tidit,  aut 
Africa,  aut  America,  medicaminibus  longe  prastat : 
hujus  [iiempe  Salicis~]  enim  corticc  nan  modo  recidivas 
H<emoptocs,  sed  et  imminentem  Phthisin  seppius  sana- 
tam  vidimus.'"  Certainly  if  there  be  any  European  ve- 
getable capable  of  answering  all  the  medical  purpo- 
ses of  the  Peruvian  bark,  it  is  this.  Of  the  pul- 
verised willow,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
may  be  given  for  a  dose ;  but  it  is  best  pre- 
scribed in  decoction,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half  or  two  ounces,,  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
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water  boiled  clown  to  a  pint.  It  is  variously  com- 
bined with  other  auxiliaries,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cinchona.  Stone  in  Vol.  liii.  of  the  Phil. 
Trans.  J  763.  Gunz  de  Cortice  Salicis  Cortici  Pe- 
ruviano  substituendo,  1772  James  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  Willow  bark  in  intermittents;  1/93.  White's 
Observations  on  the' Willow  bark,  I79S.  IVilhin- 
sorfs  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Willow 
Bark,  .1803. 

Salix  ftagi'lis;  The  fragile. Willow.  Class  and 
order  as  above.  This  and  several  other  species  of 
the  willow  possess  the  same  medicinal  virtues  as  the 
salix  alba  ;  what  has  been  said  of  that  will  there- 
fore apply  to  the  others. 

Swietenia  febrifuga.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Trihilatse.  Arbor.  East-Indies.  (Cortex.)  Fe- 
brifuge Mahogany.  The  hark  of  this  species  of 
swietenia  is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Dose,  half  a  drachm.  In  decoc- 
tion six  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water.  In  some  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  where  the  cinchona  is  not  procura- 
ble, this  bark  may  be  useful  ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  he  in  much  request  or  estimation  here. 
Roxburgh's  Plants  of  the  coast  of  Coromandei,  J  795. 
To  the  bark  of  t hp  eommdri  Mahogany  (Swietenia 
Mahogani)  similar  medicinal  powers  have  been  at- 
tributed. Murray  s  Apparat.  Med.  Vol.  vi.  and  Me- 
dical Facts  and  Observations,  Vol.  vi.  Duncan  de 
Swietenia  Soymida,  17Q4. 

Tanacetum  -vulgare.     Syngenesia  Pqlygq 
Miiperflua.     Composite    discoideae.  Inch 
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(Herba  et  Flores.)  Tansy.  What  lias  been  said 
of  wormwood  and  buckbean,  will  apply  to  this  bitter 
vegetable.  It  is  commonly  given  in  infusion.  Thesaur. 
Med.  p.  198. 


Vinum  rubrum  Portugallicum.    Red  Port  Wine. 
Properly  managed,  Red  Port  is  an  excellent  strength- 
ening medicine  in  intermittent,  low  and  malignant 
fevers.    {Huxham,  Pringle,  Cull  en,  Monro,  Blane, 
Trotter,   Smyth,   Fordyce.    See  Antiseptics)  in 
convalescencies  from  all  fevers ;  in  cachexia,  leu- 
corrhcea,  diabetes  ;  in  certain  convulsive  affections, 
such  as  chorea,  tetanus,  hydrophobia  ;   and  gene- 
rally in  those  cases  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark  is 
required.    The  quantity  to  be  allowed  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  nature  of  the  disease.    In  low  and  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  in  tetanus,  several  pints  have  been 
given  in.  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  in 
ordinary  cases  of  debility,  a  few  glasses  (alone  or 
diluted  with  water)  within  that  space  of  time,  will 
suffice. — Where  Red  Port  disagrees,  Sherry  or  Ma- 
deria  (lowered  with  water)  may  be  used  in  its  stead. — 
Some  prefer  Claret  or  Rhenish     (See  Stimulants.) 
Bitchier  de  Vino,   ut  medicina,   1756. — In  small 
quantities  Brandy  (Spiritus  vini  gallicus)  or  com- 
mon Malt- Spirits  (Spiritus  Frumenti)  diluted  with 
water,  produce  the  same  tonic  effects  as  wine ; 
and  in  certain  debilities  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  especially  in  gouty  and  hysterical 
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cases,  they  answer  better  than  wine.  Innnaus  de 
Spiritu  Fnvmenti,  J  764]  and  reprinted  in  Vol.  vn. 
of  the  Amoenitates  Academica?. 

Acidum  nilrosum,  Ph.  Ed.  Lond.  etEblan.  Nitrous 
Acid.  Obtained  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
Lond  Coll.  by  mixing  sixty  ounces  (by  weight)  of 
purified  nitre  with  twenty-nine  ounces  (by  weight) 
of  vitriolic  acid,  and  distilling :  According  to  the 
Edinb.  formula,  by  putting  two  pounds  of  purified 
nitrate  of  potass  coarsely-  pulverized,  into  a  glass?l 
retort,  pouring  upon  it  sixteen  ounces  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  distilling  in  a  sand  bath,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  fire,  until  the  iron  pot  is  of  a  dull  red 
heat.  In  the  Dublin  formula,  the  proportions  are, 
nitre  61bs.  vitriolic  acid  3lbs.  mixed  together  and 
distilled  till  the  residuum  becomes  dry.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  vitriolic  acid  (sulphuric  acid)  seizes  the  al- 
kaline basis  of  the  nitre  (nitrate  of  potass)  and  dis- 
engages its  acid  which  passes  over  into  the  receiver. 
The  residuum  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  vitrio- 
latcd  kali  (sulphate  of  potass.)  Nitrie  acid  (Acidum 
Nitricum,  Ph.  Ed.)  is  obtained  from  the  nitrous 
acid,  by  pouring  the  latter  into  a  retort,  adapting  a 
receiver,  and  subjecting 'it  to  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  reddest  portion  of  the  acid  shall  have  passed 
over  into  the  receiver,  and  that  which  remains  in 
the  retort  appears  colourless.  This  nitric  acid,  in 
doses  of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  diluted  with  water, 
has  an  evident  tonic  effect,  and  promises  to  be  of 
use  in  various  cases  of  debility,  whether  with  or 
without  fever ;  such  as  typhus  [see  Antiseptics] 
dropsy,  jaundice,  &c.  Bui  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  it  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  remedy 
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against  the  venereal  disease;  and  in  that  point  of 
view  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  among 
medical  practitioners.  In  this  disease  it  has  been 
given  in  a  much  larger  quantity  than  that  above- 
stated,  as  we  shall  afterwards  mention. 

Mr.  Scott,  a  Surgeon  in  the  East-India  service, 
first  announced  the  antisyphilitic  powers  of  this  acid 
in  the  Bombay  Courier  ;  and  afterwards  sent  an  ac- 
count of  his  successful  employment  of  it  to  Dr. 
Beddoes  ;  at  whose  recommendation  trials  were  soon 
made  by  various  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the 
result  thereof  communicated  to  the  public  by  the 
last-mentioned  Author  in  his  Reports  concerning 
the  effects  of  Nitrous  Acid,  1795,  in  his  Collection 
of  Testimonies  respecting  the  Treatment  of  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  1799,  m  his  Contributions  to  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Knowledge,  17 gg,  and  in  his  Com- 
nications  respecting  the  external  and  internal  use  of 
Nitrous  Acid,  1800.  From  these  cases,  as  well  as 
from  others  published  by  Dr.  Rollo,  (in  his  Treatise 
on  Diabetes,  1798)  it  would  appear  that  this  acid  has 
greatly  mitigated  the  venereal  symptoms  in  many 
cases,  and  has  removed  them  in  others  ;  while  in 
some  it  has  failed.  It  is  given  to  syphilitic  patients 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  daily,  diluted  wilh 
as  many  pints  of  water  and  sweetened  with  syrup. 
This  treatment  is  continued  for  several  weeks  if  ne- 
cessary ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of  acid  thus  taken 
has  sometimes  amounted  to  twelve,  fourteen  or  six- 
teen  ounces.  During  its  use  the  urinary  secre- 
tion is  increased ;  sometimes  the  gums  and  sali- 
Vary  glands  are  affected  ;  and  generally  the  appe- 
tite and  spirits  are  improved.    Pain  of  the  stomach 
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or  disordered  bowels  show  that  the  acid  is  pver 
dosed. 

It  would  have  been  a  happy  event  for  mankind, 
as  many  and  serious  evils  arise  from  the  abuse  of 
mercury,  if  this  new  remedy  had  stood  the  test  of 
more  extensive  trials  ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  other  hands  ;  as  appears  from  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Blair  (Essays  on  the  Venereal  Disease, 
Part.  1.  and  11.  17 QQ,  1800)  and  by  Mr.  John  Pear- 
son, Surgeon  to  the- Lock  Hospital  (Observations  on 
the  Effects  of  various  articles  in  the  materia  medica 
in  the  cure  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  1800.)  These 
gentlemen  assert  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
confirmed  syphilis,  the  nitric  acid  affords  but  little 
relief ;  and  that  in  those  instances  in  which  it  has 
caused  the  symptoms  to  disappear  for  a  time,  they 
have  afterwards  returned  ;  thus  producing  only  a 
temporary  and  fallacious  cure.    It  cannot,  there- 
fore, they  contend,  supersede  the  use  of  mercury 
in  the  venereal  disease  ;  although  in  some  instan- 
ces it  may  be  advantageously  given  in  conjunction 
with  that  metal  ;  or  after  a  mercurial  course,  for 
the  removal  of  weakness  and  certain  painful  affec- 
tions of  which  such  patients  often  complain.  Tem- 
perature has  a  surprising  influence  on  chemical 
agents  of  this  nature  ;  so  that  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East,  and 
West-Indies,  the  nitric  acid  may  suppress  or  remove 
venereal  affections  which  resist  it  here.    This  acid 
has  been  employed  externally  in  the  form  of  a  bath 
and  wash,  as  well  as  internally  in  these  and  other 
cases.    What  has  been  above  said  concerning  the 
use  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  venereal  disease  Will 
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equally  apply  to  the  muriatic  acid,  the  oxymuriatie 
acid,  the  oxymuriate  of  potash,  and  other  similar 
substances  abounding  in  oxygen,  which  have  lately 
been  proposed  as  antisyplnlitics.— The  Acidum  NU 
trosum.  di  latum,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  is  prepared 
by  mixing  together  equal  quantities  by  weight  of 
the  acidum  nitrosum  and  water.  A  drachm  or  two 
may  be  given  for  a  dose. 

(2)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Acidum  vitriolicum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Aci- 
dum S'dlphuricum,  Ph.  Ed.    (see  p.  33Q.)  Vitriolic 
Acid.    Sulphuric  Acid.    Obtained  either  by  distil- 
ling vitriolated  iron  (sulphate  of  iron)  in  a  strong 
heat,  or  by  burning  sulphur  in  vessels  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  This  acid,  in  its  concentrated  state, 
is  not  used  in  medicine;  but  when  duly  diluted  with 
water  it  is  employed  in  various  diseases.    The  Aci- 
dum vitriolicum  diiutum,  Ph.  Lond.  consists  of  vitri- 
olic acid  one  part  (by  weight)  and  water  eight  parts 
(by  weight.)    Dose  from   fifteen  to  forty  drops. 
The  Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum,  Ph.  Ed.  consists 
of  sulphuric  acid  one  part,  water  seven  parts.    It  is 
therefore  stronger  than  that  of  the  Lond.  College. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops.    The  Acidum  Vitri- 
olicum dilutum,  Ph.  Eblan.  consists,  like  that  of  the 
Ed.  college,  of  one  part  vitriolic  acid  and  seven 
parts  water.    The  diluted  vitriolic  acid  is,  in  com- 
mon with  other  acids,  an  useful  medicine  in  low 
and  malignant  fevers   (see  Antiseptics)  ;  in  the 
colliquative  sweats  which  occur  in  hectic  fever,  in 
menorrhagia,  in  large  suppurations,  and  in  conva- 
lescencics  from  most  fevers.    In  these  cases  it  is 
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added  to  decoctions  of  cinchona,  bitter-infusions,  in- 
fusion of  roses;  or  the  acid  is  previously  combined  with 
spices,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Acidum  Sulphuricum 
aromaticum,  Ph.  Ed.  formerly  Elixir  vitrioli  acidum 
(see  Antiseptics)  In  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid  has  been  successfully  administer- 
ed in  large  doses,  such  as  sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred 
drops  for  a  dose,  mixed  with  considerable  quantities 
of  mucilaginous  liquors,  or  with  syrup  and  water. 
(Smyth  in  Vol.  1.  of  Medical  Communications.) 
This  acid  is  often  added  to  astringent  and  antiseptic 
gargles. 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alumen,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ebl. 
Sulphas  Alumina?,  Ph.  Ed.  (See  p.  358.)  Vitriola- 
ted  Argill.  Alum.  Sulphate  of  Alumina.  This 
saline  substance  has  been  sometimes  prescribed  with 
good  effect  in  intermittent  fevers,  joined  with  cha- 
momile, gentian,  myrrh,  or  Peruvian  bark.  (Thesaur. 
Med.  p.  J  57).  Some  practitioners  have  combined 
it  with  nutmeg  in  these  cases  (Ibid.  p.  156)  but  for 
this  purpose  canellat  alba  or  ginger  is  a  preferable 
aromatic.  Five  or  ten  grains  of  the  alum  may  be 
given  for  a  dose.  After s  all,  vitriolated  zinc  will 
generally  answer  better  for  the  cure  of  agues  than 
this  salt.  In  the  colica  pictonum,  alum  has  been 
administered  in  larger  doses,  viz.  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  ( PercivaFu  Essays,  Vol.  11.  and  Quarin  Ani- 
madversiones  practice,  p.  187)  combined  with  mu- 
cilages and. opium.  Mayerue  gave  it  as  a  strength- 
ening medicine  in  dropsies.  For  other  observations 
on  the  uses  of  this  article,  see  Asthingents  ;  where 
are  enumerated  the  various  officinal  preparations,  of 
which  it  is  an  ingredient. 

4  '  v  V\w- 
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,  Arsenicum  album.    Wh'ite  Arsenic.  Consider 
ns  an  oxyd  of  arsenic,  by  some  chemists,  and 
concrete  arsenious  acid  by  others.    Like  many  other 
poisons  white  arsenic  has  been  exhibited  internaily  3 
minute  doses  for  the  cure  of  various  disorders;  but 
particularly  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  (Friccius  de  virtute  venenorum  medica,  1717, 
Molitor&e  Febre  continua  maligna  et  intermittente, 
3/36.    Jacobi'm  the  Acta  Acad.  Mogunt.  Vol.  3 
3  751,  and  Fowlers  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects 
of  Arsenic,  178(3)  hooping-cough   (Ferriars  Me- 
dical Histories.  Vol.  111.  and  Duncans  Annals,  Vol. 
11.)  chronic  rheumatism  (Bardsleys  Med..  Reports,; 
1807)  and  hydrophobia  ( Simmons  Medical  Journal, 
Vol.  x);  not  to  mention  its  internal  and  external 
use  in  cancers  (Le  Febure  remede  pour  guerir  le 
cancer,  1775.    Rush's  Medical  Inquiries,   Vol.  j 
and  Justnmond  on  Cancerous  disorders,  1780)  and! 
in  elephantiasis,  and  some  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions.   In  these  cases  it  has  been  given  either  in 
its  solid  or  concrete  state  made  into  pills  (a  most 
dangerous  practice!);  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  com- 
bined with  the  vegetable  alkali,  the  only  way  in 
which  it  should  ever  be  administered  internally! 
This  solution  is  prepared,  according  to  Jacob i}  by' 
boiling  ten  grains  of  white  arsenic,  and  two  drachms 
of  salt  of  tartar,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  until  half 
the  water  is  evaporated.    When  cold,  as  much 
water  as  has  been  lost  in  the  boiling  is  to  be  added, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine.    Dose  to  ' 
adults  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a 
day;  to  children  and  young  persons  from  five  to  ten 
drops,  repeated  in  the  same  manner.    Fotoler's  so- 
lution is  made  by  boiling  thirty-two  grains  of  white 
arsenic  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  an  equal 
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quantity  of  prepared  kali  in  four  ounces  of  water; 
afterwards  adding  to  the  solution  when  cold,  four 
ounces  more  of  water  and  two  drachms  of  spirit  of 
lavender.     This  is  called  The  Mineral  Solution, 
(Solutio  Mineralis)   and  is  given  to  children  in 
doses  of  two  to  six  drops ;  to  adults  in  doses  of 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  drops  three  times  a  day. — ■ 
Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  if  the  solution 
were  prepared  with  a  double-  proporrion  of  alkali 
and  water,  increasing  the  number  of  drops  given 
at  a  dose,  accordingly  ? — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  this  as  well  as  Jacohis  preparation,  is  a 
solution  of  arseniated  potash  or  arseniated  kali ;  the 
vegetable  alkali  uniting  during  the  boiling  with  the 
arsenious  acid  and  forming  with  it  a  neutral  salt, 
when  the  quantity  of  alkali  employed  is  sufficient  for 
that  purpose. 

Various  British  practitioners,  besides  those  above 
referred  to,  have  not  scrupled  to  prescribe  this  so- 
lution in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  other  cases 
before-mentioned;  asserting  that  under  a  cautious 
and  limited  exhibition,  it  has  removed  those  disor- 
ders without  producing  any  bad  effects  upon  the 
constitution.  Others  on  the  contrary  (Monro,  Baker 
de  Haen,  Stoerck,   QuarinJ    have  condemned  its 
use  from  a  consideration  of  its  poisonous  nature 
and  the  mischief  and  danger  they  have  known  it 
to  occasion  :  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  most 
fatal  consequences  may  arise  from  its  unguarded  and 
long-continued  use.    Perhaps  it  should  only  be  re 
sorted  to  in  such  obstinate  cases  as  resist  the  cin 
chona  and  other  less  formidable  remedies;  and  in 
no  instance  should  its  exhibition  be  persisted  in 
beyond  three  or  four  days  in  succession.    It  should 
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then  be  suspended  for  a  week  or  less,  and  repeated 
again,  if  necessary,  for  three  days  more ;  after 
which  it  should  be  entirely  laid  aside:  Otherwise  a 
condition  worse  than  the  disease  which  it  is  intended 
to  cure,  may  be  induced.  Loss  of  appetite,  sickness, 
tremors,  cough,  twitching  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  a  looseness,  are  signs  of  an  over  dose. 
Wedel  de  Arsenico,  1 7 1 9.  Gmeliris  Apparatus  Me- 
dicaminum,  Vol.  i. 

Bismuth r  oxydum  album.  White  Oxyd  of  Bis- 
muth.   See  Antispasmodics. 

Cuprum  vitriolatum.  Vitriolum  cceruleum,  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sulphas  Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.  (See 
p.  36o.)  Vitriolated  Copper.  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Blue  Vitriol.  This  metallic  salt  has  been  employed 
for  the  cure  of  agues  by  some  practitioners  in  doses 
of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  the  extract  of  cinchona,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Donald  Monro  (Med.  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry,  Vol.  1.)  Vitriolated  copper 
has  also  been  given  in  epilepsy  and  other  convul- 
sive affections ;  but  vitriolated  zinc  in  larger  doses 
will  be  found  to  cure  these  disorders  and  intermit- 
tents,  as  speedily  as  the  cupreous  salt;  and  being 
of  a  less  injurious  nature  should  at  all  times  be 
preferred. 

Ferrum.  Mars.  (See  p.  280.)  Iron.  It  is  the 
remark  of  a  celebrated  chemist  and  physician,  that 
iron  is  perhaps  the.  only  metal  among  those  which 
possess  a  medicinal  agency,  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  poisons.  There  is  this  further  peculia- 
rity with  regard  to  iron,  viz.  that  it  is  a  constituent 
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part  of  the  blood,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  colouring 
principle  of  that  vital  fluid.   It  is  also  present  in  the 
muscular  fibres,  some  atoms  of  it  being  always  de- 
tected in  the  destructive  analysis  of  those  parts. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  metal  performs  im- 
portant offices  in  the  animal  body  ;  and  that  mate- 
rial alterations  must  be  produced  as  it  is  present  in 
greater  or  less  quantity.    And  certainly  it  holds  a 
principal  place  among  those  substances  which  in- 
crease the  energy  of  the  digestive  organs,  of  the 
arterial  and  absorbent  systems,  and  of  the  fibres 
destined  for  the  movement  of  the  limbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.    Thus  it  is  very  successfully 
prescribed  in  all  cachectic  and  Ieucophlegmatic  con- 
stitutions; in  chlorosis  and  hysteria  ;  in  gouty  affec- 
tions and  dyspepsia,  whether  proceeding  from  hard 
drinking  or  other  causes ;  in  venous  haemorrhage, 
fluoralbus,  gleet  and  diabetes;  in  scrophuious,  rie- 
kettyand  phthisical  cases;  in  mesenteric  obstruc- 
tions, jaundice  and  dropsy  ;  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  convalescencies  from  most  fevers.    Its  use 
in  deficient  and  suppressed  menstruation  has  been 
already  noticed  under  the  class  of  Emmenagogues. 
Concerning  its  action  as  a  vermifuge,  see  Anthel- 
mintics.   Where  there  is  much  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action,  or  a  bi- 
lious-and  loaded  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  this  metal  and    its   preparations  are 
highly  improper;  nor  is  it  suited  to  every  form  and 
stage  of  the  diseases  above  enumerated.    It  is  a 
proof  that  chalybeate  medicines  disagree,  if  the  per- 
son who  is  taking  them  complains  of  heat,  thirst 
drowsiness,  head-ach,  costiveness,  tightness  of  the 
breath,  &c. 
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The  medicinal  efficacy  of  this  metal  is  often  frus- 
trated by  over  dosing  it.  In  general  it  answers  best 
when  it  is  gradually  introduced  into  the  system,  by 
administering  it  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
in  small  quantities,  and  in  a  state  of  minute  division 
by  watery  solution.  Hence  the  beneficial  operation 
of  certain  chalybeate  springs  hereafter  mentioned. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  order  to 
produce  the  full  effect  of  iron  upon  the  diseased 
constitution,  its  action  should  be  assisted  by  exer- 
cise. With  these  attentions  great  and  permanent 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  it  in  the  disorders 
above-mentioned. 

Iron  is  variously  combined  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  disorder  in  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed, with  bitters,  astringents,  aloetics,  diuretics, 
opiates.  The  limatura  and  rubigo  (see  p.  280,  281) 
are  the  least  active  forms  in  which  iron  can  be  given, 
and  consequently  the  least  adapted  to  the  generality 
of  cases  in  which  a  chalybeate  is  required.  They 
are  chiefly  suited  to  those  diseases  of  debility  which 
are  accompanied  with  acidity  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Their  doses  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
place  referred  to.  The  Ferrum  ammoniacale,  Ph. 
Lond.  Murias  Ammonia?  et  Ferri,  Ph.  Ed.  and 
Tinctina  Ferri  ammoniacalis,  Ph.  Lond.  (see  p.  281 ) 
have 'been  employed  in  epileptic,  hysterical,  chloro- 
tic  and'scrophulous  cases  ;  also  in  rickets  and  me- 
senteric obstructions;  but  whether  they  are  pre- 
ferable in  any  of  these  instances  to  vitriolated  or 
muriated  iron  may  be  doubted.  Their  doses  have 
been  mentioned  at  the  place  referred  to.  The  Tine- 
tura  Ferri  muriati,    Ph.  Lond.     Tinct.  Muriatis 
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Fern,  Ph.  Ed.  (see  p.  283)  is  an  active  and  useful 
preparation  ;  and  is  suited  to  almost  every  case  in 
which  a  chalybeate  is  required  ;  but  more  especially 
to  cachectic  and  scrophulous  affections  ;  to  haemor- 
rhages and  fluor  albus  ;  to  jaundice  and  dropsy.  It 
has  likewise  been  administered  with  great  success  in 
spasmodic  dysury.  (Cline  in  Medical  Records  and 
Researches.)  The  preparations  and  doses  have  been 
mentioned  at  the  place  above  referred  to.  The  Fer- 
ritin tartarisatum,  Ph.  Lond.  has  been  already  no- 
ticed at  p.  282. 

Ferrum  vilriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Sul- 
phas Ferri,  Ph.  Ed.  (Sal  Martis.)  Vitriolated  Iron. 
Sulphate  of  Iron  (Salt  of  Steel.)  Of  late  years  this 
chalybeate  salt  has  been  much  used  in  phthisical 
caces,  combined  with  myrrh  ;  and  very  unchemi- 
cally  (see  Thesaur.  Med.  p.  196)  with  vitriolated  kali 
also.  In  such  cases  (viz.  those  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
num)  it  often  proves  too  stimulant  and  heating,  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  combined,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  administered  at  an  improper  time 
— while  some  degree  of  inflammatory  action  sub- 
sists :  And  though  it  proves  serviceable  where  no 
such  forbidding  circumstance  is  present;  yet  is  it 
generally  less  availing  in  pulmonary  consumption 
than  vitriolated  zinc.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  cases  as  the  other  preparations 
of  iron.  Dose,  from  one  to  six  grains.  Nebel  de 
Medicamentis  Chalybeatis,  17 11,  and  reprinted  in 
Holler  s  Disputationes,  Vol.  vn.  Buchner  de  viri- 
bus  et  usu  Ferri  in  medicina,  1749 
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Tunbridgc,  he.  of  this  country  ;  those  of  Forges, 
Bussang,  Aumale,  Passy,  &cc.  in  France ,  those 
of  Pyrmont,  Spa,  &c.  in  Germany,  owe  their  me- 
dicinal virtues  to  the  iron  dissolved  in  them,  either 
by  the  orbonic  acid  (fixed  air)  or  vitriolic  acid.  It 
is  also  probable  that  their  chalybeate  impregnation 
has  a  considerable  share  in  the  beneficjaj  effects 
produced  by  the  hot  waters  of  Bath,  and  the  purga- 
tive waters  of  Cheltenham.  Monro's  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry,  Vol.  n.  and  Saunders  on  Mineral 
Waters,  1S00. 

Zincum  calcination,  Ph.  Lond.  Oxidum  Zinci, 
Ph.  Ed.  Calx  Zinci,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Floras  Zinci.) 
Calcined  Zinc.  OxydofZinc.  Flowers  of  Zinc.  See 
Antispasmodics. 

Zincum  vitriolatum,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Vitrio- 
lum  Album.  Sulphas  Zinci,  Ph.  Ed.  (See  p.  362.) 
Vitriolated  Zinc.  White  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
This  is  a  valuable  tonic  medicine,  suited  to  the  same 
cases  as  the  saline  preparations  of  iron,  but  in  many 
disorders  preferable  to  them,  being  less  stimulant  and 
heating.  In  particular,  it  is  more  efficacious  in 
certain  periodic  affections  such  as  intermittent  fevers 
(Blanes  Diseases  of  Seamen)  in  certain  convulsive 
disorders  such  as  hooping-cough,  chorea,  and  epi- 
lepsy ;  in  debilities  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal, 
canal  ;  in  fluor  albus,  spitting  of  blood  and  uterine 
haemorrhage  (see  Astringents)  and  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis.  Dose,  from  one  to  three  or  four 
grains.  In  larger  doses  it  acts  as  an  emetic.  It 
may  be  given  either  in  pills,  or  dissolved  in  pure 
water,,  or  in  some  of  the  distilled  aromatic  waters. 
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It  is  joined  with  bitters,  astringents  and  opiates, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint  in  which 
it  is  prescribed.  Myrrh,  ammoniacum,  rhubarb, 
cicuta,  and  digitalis,  are  useful  adjuncts  to  it  in 
pulmonary  cases  ;  alum  (Mosely  on  tropical  Disea- 
ses) and  mucilages  in  diarrhoeas  and  the  advanced 
stages  of  dysentery.  Crell  de  Zinco  medico  recen- 
tius  observata,  J  780. 


Gas  oxygenium.  Oxygen  gas.  Although  the 
inhalation  of  this  gas,  duly  diluted  with  common 
-air,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  that  were 
raised  concerning  it  in  certain  forms  of  debility, 
such  as  chlorosis,  epilepsy,  &c.  yet  in  other  states 
of  bodily  weakness,  such  as  asthmatic  and  hydropic 
affections,  it  has  been  administered  with  at  least 
temporary  relief.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
even  in  these  cases,  other  powerful  medicines  have 
generally  been  given  in  conjunction  with  it;  so  as 
to  leave  it  doubtful  what  quota  of  the  obtained  be- 
nefit was  due  to  this  gas. — Considering  its  chemi- 
cal properties,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  might 
be  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  black  oxyd  of  man- 
ganese and  vitriolic  acid  subjected  to  a  due  degree 
of  heat,  and  conveyed  from  an  adjoining  room  to 
the  bed-side  of  persons  labouring  under  typhus, 
malignant  small-pox,  and  gangrenous  sore  throat, 
with  considerable  advantage. 


Balneum  frigidum.    The  Cold  Bath  is  a  power- 
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fully  tonic  remedy  in  many  disorders  ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
medy which  is  often  misapplied,  as  it  is  not  suited  to 
every  form  of  debility.   Used  by  persons  in  health  it 
proves  an  excellent  preservative  against  epidemic  dis- 
eases and  the  exhausting  action  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumnal heat;  but  it  is  inadmissible  in  dyspeptic  cases, 
and  where  there  is  much  disease  in  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera; also  in  chlorotic  and  ricketty  subjects:  And 
generally  persons  of  very  delicate  constitutions  are 
not  equal  to  sustaining  the  shock  and  sudden  ab- 
straction of  heat  occasioned  by  immersion  in  water 
of  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  the 
living  body.    To  such  cases  the  tepid  bath  is  best 
adapted.     Huffman    de    Balneoruni    Usu,  172I. 
Sawders  on  the  Cold  Bath,  in  his  treatise  on  Mi- 
neral Waters.  . 

The  tonic  action  of  cold  water  is  heightened, 
when  it  is  impregnated  with  salt;  hence  bathing  in 
the  sea  generally  proves  more  strengthening  than 
bathing  in  the  common  cold  bath. 

Respecting  the  external  application  of  cold  water 
in  cases  of  fever,  see  Refrigerants;  where  re- 
ference is  made  to  other  treatises  on  cold  bathing, 
besides  those  above  quoted. 
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STIMULANTS. 

(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia,  ejusque  Pr separata.    Volatile  Alkali  and  its  Prepa 
rations. 

Moschus  moschiferus.    The  Musk  Animal. 
Mf.loe  rcsicatorius.    Spanish  Fly. 

Phosphorus,  ejusque  Acidum.    Phosphorus  and  its  Acid. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

^[  Acorus  Calamus.    Sweet  Flag. 
Allium  sativum.  Garlick. 
Amomum  n-pens.    Lesser  Cardamom. 

 Zingiber.  Ginger. 

Amyris  Elemifira.  Elemi-tree. 

 Gilcadensis.    Balsam  of  Gilead. 

Avethum  Fitniculum.    Sweet  Fennel . 

■  graveoletis.  Dill. 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum.    Pellitory  of  Spain. 

Aristolociiia  Serpentariu.    Virginian  Snakeroot. 

Arnica  montana.    Leopard's  bane. 

Arum  maculatum.  Wakerobin. 

Bubon  Galbanum.  Galbanum. 

Can  Ella  alba.    CanellaAlba.  ■ 

Capsicum  annvuni.    Red  Pepper.    Cayenne  Pepper. 

Carum  Carui.  Carraway. 

Cistixs  Creticus.  Labdanum. 

Citrus  Aurantium.    The  Orange. 
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Clutia  Elutcria.  Cascarilla. 
Cochleauia  officinalis.  Scurvy-grass. 

*  Armoracia.  Horse-radish. 

Copaifera  officinalis.    Balsam  of  Copaiva. 
Coriandrum  sativum.  Coriander. 
^1  Cltminum  Cy minum.  Cummin. 
Daphne  Mezcreum.  Mezereon. 
Do hst en  i a  Contrajcrva.  Contrayerva. 
Er y n c  i  u M  maritimum.  Eryngo. 
Eucalyptus  Piperita.  Peppermint-tree. 
Eugenia  caryophyllata.  Clove. 
Ferula  Assafcetida.  Assafaetida. 
Guaiacum  officinale.  Guaiacura. 
^Inula  Helenium.  Elecampane. 
Juniperus  communis.  Juniper. 

 Lycia.  Olibanum. 

 *  Sabina.  Savin. 

K.empferia  rotunda.  Zedoary. 
Laurus  Camphora.  Camphor. 

 -  Cinnamomum.  Cinnamon-tree. 

—  Cassia.  Cassia. 

 nobilis.  Bay-tree. 

 Sassafras.  Sassafras. 

Lavandula  Spica.  Lavender. 
^Maranta  Galanga.  Galanga. 
Melaleuca  Leucadendron.  Cajaputa-tree. 
Melissa  officinalis.  Balm. 
Mentha  Piperita.  Peppermint. 

■  viridis.  Spearmint. 

^j"  Pulegium.  Pennyroyal. 

Myroxylon  Peruifcrum.    Balsam  of  Peru. 
Myrtus  Pimento.    Jamaica  Pepper. 
Origanum  vulgavc.    Wild  Marjoram. 

^[  ■  Majorana.    Sweet  Marjoram. 

^|  Pastinaca  Opopanax.  Opopanax. 
Pimpinella  Anisum.  Aniseed. 
Pin  us  sylvestris.    The  Scotch  Fir. 
^[  Piper. Cvbeba.  Cubeb. 

 hngum.    Long  Pepper. 

 nigrum.    Black  and  White  Pepper. 

Pistacia  Lenliscus.  Mastich. 

—   Tcrcbinlhus.  Turpentine-tree. 
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Pterocarpus  Draco.    Dragon's  blood. 

R ii o do d end ron  Chrysanthwi  Rhododendrum. 

Rhus  Toxicndoidron.    Poison  Oak. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rosemary. 

Sagapenum.  Sagapenum. 

Salvia  officinalis^  Sage. 

Sin  apis  nigra  et  alba.  Mustard. 

Styrax  Benzoc.    Benzoin- tree. 

 officinalis.  Storax-tree. 

To  eu  if  era  Balsamum.    Balsam  of  Tolu. 
Va  leri  an  a  officinalis.    Wild  Valerian. 
Winter  an  a  aromatica.    Winter's  bark. 


Petroleum.    Rock  Oil. 

JEther  viiriolicus.    .Ether  sulphuricus,  ejusque  Praeparata. 
Vitriolic  iEther.    Sulphuric  iEther,  and  its  preparations. 


Cerevisia.    Malt  Liquor. 

Vinum,  ejusque  Spiritus.    Wine  and  Spirit  of  Wine. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Ferrum,  ejusque  Praeparata.    Iron  and  its  Preparations. 


Aqua  calida.    Hot  Water. 

Therm je  Bathonicce.    The  Bath  Waters. 

Balneum  cdliduin.    Hot  Bach. 

,,,  Vaporis.    Vapor  Bath. 


Gas  oxygenium.    Oxygen  Gas. 
Electrisatio.  Electrisation. 
Gal  van  is  at  io.    G  al  yanisa  tion  ♦ 


CLASS  VIII 


STIMULANTS. 

IVfoST  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
might,  in  an  extended  sense,  be  called  Stimulants ; 
but  this  term  is,  by  the  general  consent  of  physi- 
cians, restrictively  applied  to  those  medicines  which 
possess  the  power  of  sustaining  or  increasing  the 
vital  energies — -of  rousing  and  invigorating  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries — and  of  restoring  to  the 
muscular  fibre,  when  affected  with  ,  torpor,  its  lost 
sensibility  and  power  of  motion.    Hence  the  use 
under  proper  regulations  of  the  various  articles  be- 
longing  to   this   class,  in  cases   of  gout,  palsy, 
and  typhoid  fever;  but  let  it  be  repeated,  under 
proper  regulations  ;   for  we  cannot  but  remark,  that 
medicines  which  give  additional  activity  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  which  augment  the  heat  and  sensibility 
of  the  system  throughout,  are  often  abusively  em- 
ployed* being  administered  too  early  as  well  as  too 
freely  in  the  above  mentioned  and  some  other  simi- 
lar disorders.    In  the  beginning  of  typhus  fever  in 
particular,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  hasty  and 
lavish  exhibition  of  such  medicines  has,  in  numerous 
instances,  aggravated  every  symptom,  and  brought 
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the  patient,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  the 
disease  in  its  mildest  form,  into  considerable  danger. 

(l)    From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia  prceparata,  Ph.  Lond.    Carbonas  Am- 
monia, Ph.  Ed.    Alkali  Volatile  mite,  Ph.  Eblan. 
Prepared    Ammonia.     Carbonate    of  Ammonia. 
Mild  Volatile  Alkali.    The  mode  of  preparation  has 
been  already  described  at  p.  237-    When  taken  into 
the  stomach  in  sufficient  quantity,    its  stimulant 
effects  are  soon  produced,  but  then  they  are  soon 
over.    Its  action  is  not  like  that  of  alkohol,  fol- 
lowed by  dejection  and  languor;   and  it  has  this 
advantage  over  many  other  stimulants,  that  it  passes 
off  readily  by  perspiration.     See  Diaphoretics. 
For  other  observations  on  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  ammonia  prasparata,  see  Absorbents  and 
Antispasmodics.     Dose,   from    five    to  fifteen 
grains.    The  Sal  Cornu  Cervi  (Salt  of  Hartshorn) 
Ph.  Lond.  differs  from  the  ammonia  prasparata  in 
no  other  respect  than  in  having  an  admixture  of 
empyreumatic  oil.    It  is  given  in  the  same  cases  and 
in  the  same  doses.    Of  the  Aq.  Ammonite,  Ph. 
Lond.    Aq.  Carbonatis  Ammonia,  Ph.  Ed.  Liquor 
Alkali  Volatilis,   Ph.  Eblan.   the  preparation  has 
been  described  at  p.  2,38.    Dose,  from  thirty  to 
eighty  drops.    The  Liquor  Vol.  Cornu  Cervi,  Ph. 
Lond.  Liquor  Volatilis  Cornu  Cervini,  Ph.  Eblan. 
differs  from  the  aqua  ammonias,  Ph.  Lond.  in  no 
other  respect  than  in  having  some  admixture  of 
empyreumatic  oil.    It  is  given  in  the  same  cases  and 
in  the  same  doses.     Aqua  Ammonia  puree,  Ph. 
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Lond.    Aqua  Ammonia,  Ph.  Ed.    Liquor  Alkali 
Volatilis  Caustici,  Ph.  Eblan.    (See  Absorbents.) 
In  like  manner  may  be  employed  the  Sp.  Ammonia;, 
Ph.  Lond.   Alkohol  Ammoniatum,  Ph.  Ed.  Spiritus 
Alkali  Volatilis,   Ph.  Eblan.   (formerly  called  Sp. 
Salis  Ammoninci   dulcis)    for  the  preparation  of 
which  see  p.  238.    It  is  sometimes  added  to  gargles 
in  inflammatory  angina.    The  Sp,  Ammonia  compo- 
site, Ph.  Lond.  Alhohol  Ammoniatum  Aromaticum, 
Ph.  Ed.  Sp,  Alkali  Volatilis  Aromaticus,  Ph.  Eblan. 
is  the  last  mentioned  preparation,  with  the  addition 
of  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  of  certain  aromatic 
vegetables.    The  aromatic  ingredients  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  London  college  are  the  essential  oils 
[volatile  oils]  of  lemon  peel  and  of  cloves  :  the 
aromatic  ingredients  in  the  Edinburgh  preparation 
are  the  volatile  oils  of  rosemary  and  of  lemon-peel. 
In  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  they  are  the  essential 
oils  of  lemon  and  nutmeg.    The  Ed.  and  Dublin 
preparations  are  the  most  aromatic.    Dose  of  either, 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  drops.    The  Sp.  Ammonia  suc- 
cinatus,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Sp.  Salis  Am- 
moniaci  succinatus)  is  prepared  by  first  dissolving 
ten  grains  of  soap  and  one  scruple  of  oil  of  amber 
in  one  ounce  of  alkohol,  and  afterwards  adding  four 
ounces  of  water  of  pure  ammonia.    It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  celebrated  French  prepara- 
tion called  Eau  de  Luce,  and  is  used  both  internally 
and  externally  in  convulsions,  deliquium,  asphyxia, 
paralysis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  the  bites  of 
vipers  and  other  venomous  animals.    While  it  has 
been  applied  externally  to  the  wounded  part,  it  has 
been  administered  at  the  same  time  internally,  di- 
luted with  wine  or  water,  in  doses  of  five,  ten,  or 
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twenty  drops,  in  cases  of  viper-bites,  and  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog.  The  testimony  in  favor  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  latter  case  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  ;  but  in 
cases  of  viper-bites  it  has  been  employed  very  suc- 
cessfully (Duncans  Commentaries  for  1788  and 
1789)  ;  and  although  it  failed  in  the  experiments  of 
the  Abbe  Fontana,  yet  it  seems,  from  a  general 
review  of  the  evidence  respecting  it,  to  resist  more 
powerfully  than  any  other  known  remedy,  the  life- 
destroying  action  of  the  viper's  poison.  This  and 
the  before  mentioned  preparations  are  also  used  as 
stimulating  odoramenta,  in  cases  of  deliquium,  hys- 
teria, &c.  Sp.  Ammonia  fcetidus,  Ph.  Lond.  Al- 
hohol  Ammoniatum  fcetidum,  Ph.  Ed.  Sp.  Alkali 
Volatilis  fcetidus,  Ph.  Ehlan.  (Formerly  called  Sp. 
Volatilis  fcetidus.)  See  Antispasmodics. — Lini- 
mentum  Ammonite,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  called  Li- 
nimentum  Volatile)  is  compounded  of  water  of 
ammonia  one  part,  olive-oil  three  parts.  This  lini- 
ment proves  an  useful  application  when  rubbed  upon 
the  skin,  in  cases  of  fixed  or  deeply  seated  pain  and 
inflammation.  It  is  a  well-known  epithem  in  cases 
of  inflammatory  angina,  in  which  cases  it  is  spread 
upon  a  piece  of  thick  flannel  and  applied  round  the 
throat.  (Thesaur.  Med.  3d  Edition,  p.  238.)  The 
Linimentum  Ammonia  fortius,  Ph.  Lond.  consists  of 
water  of  pure  ammonia  one  part,. olive-oil  two  parts. 
The  Oleum  Ammoniatum,  Ph.  Ed.  consists  of  the 
same  ingredients,  but  in  different  proportions,  viz. 
one  part  of  the  water  of  ammonia,  (i.  e.  water  of 
pure  ammonia,  Ph.  Lond.)  to  eight  parts  of  olive- 
oil.  Camphor  and  opium  are  frequently  added  to 
these  liniments  in  extemporaneous  prescriptions. 
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Moschus  moschiferus.  The  musk-deer.  Mos- 
chus.  The  peculiar  scented  secretion  of  this  ani- 
mal is  termed  musk.    See  Antispasmodics. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.    [Lytta  vesicatoria.]  (Can- 
tharis.)    Insecta  Coleoptera.    Spanish  fly.  South- 
ern parts  of  Europe.    Cantharides  or  Spanish  flies 
are  stimulant  and  irritating  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  their  internal  exhibition  requires  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  caution  ;  otherwise  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  urinary  pas- 
sages, may  be  the  consequence.    Of  their  internal 
use  in   dropsical   cases,    notice   has  been  taken 
under  Diuretics.    It  belongs  to  this  place  to  men- 
tion their  exhibition  in  incontinence  of  urine,  pro- 
ceeding from  .paralysis  vesicae,  in  gleets,  fluor  albus, 
diabetes,  and  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages, 
originating  in  or  connected  with  debility.    Not  only 
in  the  incontinency  of  urine  which  accompanies  a 
palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  also  in  the  in- 
continency of  urine  which  is  occasioned  by  an  over 
distension  of  the  bladder,  these  flies  have  been 
administered  internally  with  evident  relief.  (Carmi- 
chael  Smyth  in  Med.  Communications,  Vol.  u.) 
The  same  beneficial  effects  have  followed  their  use 
in  ischuria  vesicalis,  or  suppression  of  urine  from 
over  distension  of  the'  bladder.    (Yonge  in  Phil. 
Trans.  Vol.  xxur.  No.  280;  Werlhof  Oper.  Med. 
a  Wichman,  pp.  698 — 699;  and  Car michael  Smyth 
as  before  quoted.)    They  are  recommended  as  an 
excellent  remedy  in  gleets,  by  Mead  and  Werlhof; 
and  the  last  mentioned  physician  prescribed  them  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia.    See  Antispasmodics,  where 
their  use  in  the  last  mentioned  disorder,  as  well  as 
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in  hooping-cough,  will  be  particularly  considered. 
Cantharides  have  been  given  internally  in  the 
gout  (Grcenvelt  de  tuto  Cantharidum  interno  Usu, 
1698);  but  in  the  last  mentioned  disorder  '  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
mended. 

When  these  acrid  stimulants  are  administered  in- 
ternally, they  are  prescribed  either  in  powder  or  in 
tincture.    The  dose  in  substance  (which  is  the  most 
certain  form  for  internal  exhibition)  is  from  half  a 
grain  to  one  or  two  grains  every  sixth  hour,  made 
into  pills.    Of  the  tincture  the  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  drops.    During  the  use  of  either,  the  patient. 
•  should  be  directed  to  drink  of  mucilaginous  decoc- 
tions, emulsions,  &c.    Camphor  is  thought  by  some 
practitioners  to  moderate  the  too  stimulating  action 
of  cantharides,  and  is  accordingly  combined  with 
them  or  their  tincture,  whenever  they  are  given  in- 
ternally.   Others  join  nitre  with  them,  as  well  as 
camphor.    The  Tinctura  Cantharidis,  Ph.  Lond.  is 
made  by  digesting  for  eight  days,  two  drachms  of 
cantharides,  and  half  a  drachm  of  cochineal  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  proof  spirit.   The  Tinctura  Meloes 
Fesicatorii,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digesting  for  seven 
days,  one  drachm  of  cantharides  in  one  pound  of 
diluted  alkohol.    In  the  Tinct.  Cantharidum,  Ph. 
Eblan.  the  proportions  of  the  Spanish  flies  and  di- 
luted alkohol  are  the  same  as  in  the  Ed.  pharmaco- 
poeia.   The  dose  internally  of  these  tinctures  has 
been  mentioned  above.    They  are  used  topically  as  a 
rubefacient,  in  cases  of  palsy,  (Thesaur.  Med.  3d. 
Edition,  p.  238)  angina,  gastritis,  &c.    The  Em' 
plaslrum  Cantharidis,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  (formerly 
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called  Emplastrum  Vesicatorium)  is  compounded  of 
Spanish  flies  one  pound,  wax-plaster  two  pounds, 
hog's- lard  half  a  pound.    The  two  last  ingredients 
being  melted  together,  the  pulverized  Spanish  flies 
are  mixed  with  them  while  yet  hot  and  in  a  liquid 
state.    The  Emplastrum  Meloes  Fesicalorii,  Ph.  Ed. 
(formerly  called   Empl.  Vesicatorium)   consists  of 
equal  parts  by  weight,  of  mutton  suet,  yellow  wax, 
rosin,  and  Spanish  flies,  the  pulverized  flies  being 
added  to  the  melted  suet,  wax  and  rosin.    The  Em- 
plastrum Meloes  Vesicatorii  compositum,.  Ph.  Ed.  is 
compounded  of  Venice  turpentine,  Burgundy  pitch, 
Spanish  flies,   each  twelve  parts,  yellow  wax  four 
parts.,  sub-acetite  of  copper  (verdigris)  two  parts, 
mustard  seed  and  black  pepper,  each  one  part.  The 
pitch  and  wax  are  first  melted,  the  turpentine  is 
then  added,  and  to  these,  while  still  in  fusion,  are 
added  the  other  ingredients  reduced  to  powder. 
This  last  mentioned  plaster  of  Spanish  flies  is  too 
eom pound,  and  being  of  a  corrosive  quality  is  rarely 
prescribed.    The  other  more  simple  forms  of  can- 
iharides  plaster  are  in  frequent  use  for  exciting  ve- 
sications in  various  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  parti- 
cularly in  internal  inflammations  and  pains,  as  well 
.as  in  many  spasmodic  affections.   Blistering  has  beeri 
recommended  by  some  physicians  in  the  advanced 
and  sinking  stage  of  typhus-fever  ;  but  the  propriety 
of  such  a  practice  is  extremely  questionable.  We 
would  further  remark  that  in  the  febrile  disorders  of 
children,  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  requisite  in  the 
application  of  blisters,  a  spreading  erythematous  in- 
flammation, and  even  gangrene  being  sometimes 
the  consequence.    In  some  of  the  abovementioned 
disorders  much  benefit  is  obtained  by  keeping  the 
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blistered  part  open,  or  in  an  ulcerated  state,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.    This  is  done  by  means 
of  any  of  the  following  ointments,  viz.  U'.guentum 
Cantharidis.  Ph.Lond.  (formerly  called  Unguentum 
ad  Vesicatoria)  prepared  by  taking  pulverized  Spanish 
flies  two  ounces,  distilled  water  eight  ounces,  oint- 
ment of  yellow  rosin  eight  ounces*    The  Spanish 
flies  being  boiled  in  the  water  till  it  is  reduced  to 
half  the  original  quantity,  the  liquor  is  strained,  and 
the  ointment  of  yellow  wax  added.    The  mixture 
is  then  placed  in  a  water  bath,  saturated  with  sea 
salt,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  oint- 
ment.   With  this  corresponds  the  Ung.  Infusi  Me- 
lons Fesicatorii,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Ung.  Epis- 
pasticum  mitius)  in  which  are  the  following  ingre- 
dients :  Spanish  flies,  white  rosin,  yellow  wax,  each 
one  part,  Venice  turpentine  and  hog's  lard,  each 
two  parts,  boiling  water  four  parts.    The  Spanish 
flies  are  steeped  for  the  space  of  a  night  in  the  water 
and  the  strained  liquor  is  afterwards  boiled  with  the 
lard  till  all  the  water  is  evaporated;  the  wax  and 
rosin  are  then  added,  and  when  they  are  melted 
the  turpentine.    The  Ung.  Pulveris  Meloes  Fesica- 
torii, Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  called  Ung.  Epispasticum 
fortius)  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  pulverized 
Spanish  flies  with  seven  parts  of  resinous  ointment. 
For  the  same  purpose  is  sometimes  used  the  Ungu- 
entum Sabin*.    (See  Juniperus  Sabina.)    Stenzel  de 
Cantharidibus,    1740.    Forsten   de  Cantharidibus 
1769,    (reprinted,   1776.)     Linnceus  Meloe  Vesil 
catorius,   Amaenitat.   Acad,  Vol.  vi.     Tralles  de 
Usu  Vesicantium,  I77Q.    See  also  the  writings  of 
Baglivy,  Hoffman,  Friend,  Euxham,  Prinze  De 
Haen,  he.  ■  *  3 
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Phosphorus.  This  inflammable  substance  has 
been  recommended  by  some  practitioners  as  a  potent 
stimulus  in  the  advanced  and  sinking  stage  of  typhus- 
fever,  in  palsies,  and  in  various  other  disorders  ori- 
ginating in,  or  connected  with,  debility  (Vide  Hallcri 
Disputationes,  Vol.  vn.  and  the  authors  quoted  in 
the  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  Virtues  of  Phos- 
phorus, inserted  in  the  First  Vol.  of  the  Lond.  Med. 
Rev.  and  Mag.)  These  practitioners  have  given 
from  the  eighth  (or  only  the  sixteenth)  part  of  a 
grain  to  one  or  two  grains,  for  a  dose.  It  was 
found  to  raise  the  pulse,  to  bring  on  a  perspiration, 
and  to  remove  the  low  delirium  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant fever  ;  while  in  palsies  it  is  said  to  have  produ- 
ced a  glow  over  the  whole  body,  and  to  have  re- 
stored feeling  and  susceptibility  of  motion  to  the 
muscular  fibre.  The  breath  of  persons  who  have 
taken  phosphorus  is  extremely  offensive,  and  their 
fasces  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  has  been  ad- 
ministered either  in  a  state  of  solution  in  aether,  or 
incorporated  by  trituration  with  mucilages  and  oils. 
(Hartman  de  Usu  Phosphori  Interno  Medico.)  It 
is  evident  that  this  inflammable  substance,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  where  it  must  always  meet  j 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  for  its 
combustion,  must  act  on  the  internal  surface  of  that 
viscus,  after  the  manner  of  an  actual  cautery  ;  an 
effect,  which  if  produced  in  a  considerable  degree.  1 
on  an  organ  so  essential  to  life,  must  ever  be  consi- 
dered  to  be  of  the  most  hazardous  kind.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  confessed  by  some  practitioners 
who  were  bold  enough  to  exhibit  phosphorus  in-  j 
ternally,  that  inflammation  and  mortification  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  may  be  suspected  in  some 
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instances,  to  have  been  the  consequence  (Weichhard 
in  Lond.  Med.  Rev.  and  Mag.  before  quoted). 
And  if  it  has  sometimes  been  swallowed  in  doses  of 
one,  two,  or  three  grains,  without  manifest  injury, 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  gradual  and  par- 
tial combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  defended  from  the  action  oi*  the  atmos- 
pheric air  present  in  the  stomach,  by  its  envelope- 
ment  in  the  oils  or  mucilage  with  which  it  was  pre- 
viously mixed,  or  by  the  slimy  and  bilious  contents 
of  the  stomach  itself.  Seeing  that  when  given  in- 
ternally it  produces  the  effects  of  an  actual  cautery, 
endangering  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according 
to  the  quantity  administered,  the  organization  of 
parts  essential  to  life,  we  are  of  opinion  that  phos- 
phorus should  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of 
internal  medicines.  Nevertheless,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  we  shall  refer,  in  addition  to 
the  authorities  before  quoted,  to  Buckners  Disser- 
tat.  de  Phosphori  Usu  Medico,  inserted  in  the  First 
Vol.  of  SandiforCs  Thesaurus. 

Acidum  phosphor hum.  Phosphoric  acid.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  useful  stimulus  in  cachectic  cases,  in 
caries  ossium 1  and  in  scrophulous  affections.  Dose 
of  the  concentrated  phosphoric  acid,  procured  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phosphorus,  from  two 
or  three  to  eight  or  ten  drops,  diluted  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water.  It  is  a  sufficiently  safe, 
and  manageable  remedy,  very  different  in  these 
respects  from  phosphorus  itself.  A  much  greater 
number  of  facts,  however,  than  those  hitherto  pro- 
duced, will  be  required  to  establish  its  character  as 
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an  efficacious  remedy  in  the  disorders  abovemen- 
tioned. 


(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

*/j  Acorus  Calamus.  Htxnndria  Monogynia. 
Piperitae.  Indigenous.  (Calamus  Aromaticns.  Ra- 
dix.) Sweet  Flag.  The  root  of  tjhis  pwmt  has  been 
commended  as  a  stomachic  by  some  old  writers  on 
the  materia  medica,  and  formerly  various  prepara- 
tions from  it  were  kept  in  the  shops ;  such  as  a  dis- 
tilled water,  a  distilled  oil,  &c.  but  the  root  itself, 
with  its  preparations,  has  npw  justly  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  materia  medica  affords  a  great  variety 
of  much  pleasanter,  as  well  as  much  more  powerful 
aromatics. 

Allium  sativum.  (See  Part  I.  p.  63.)  Garlick. 
The  roots  or  bulbs  of  this  plant  are  used  both  in- 
ternally and  externally  as  a  stimulant,  from  one  to . 
three  or  four  of  the  bulbuli  of  the  roots  termed 
cloves,  have  been  swallowed  night  and  morning  in 
ague-cases,  with  very  great  benefit ;  they  have  also 
been  given  in  worm-cases  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  success.  (See  Anthelmintics.) 
Moreover  garlick  has  been  administered  internally 
with  manifest  advantage,  in  humoral  asthma  (See 
Expectorants)  and  dropsy.  The  expressed  juice, 
or  an  infusion,  or  a  decoction  of  the  roots  in  milk, 
are  suited  to  the  last  mentioned  disease,  and  the 
form  of  a  syrup  to  asthma.  The  Syrupus  Allii  of  the 
Swedish  and  Dublin  pharmacopoeias  has  been  already 
described  at  p.  149  °f  this  Synopsis.  Formerly 
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there  was  a  similar  preparation  in  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia.—Externally  the  bruised  roots  alone,  or 
mixed  with  other  ingredients,  have  been  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  cataplasm  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  wrists,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  .eruptive 
fevers  {Sydenham)  in  the  cold  fit  of  intermittens, 
(Lind)  &c.  And  Bergius  directs  the  juice  to  be 
applied  by  means  of  cotton  to  the  meatus  auditorius 
in  cases  of  rheumatic  deafness  (Thesaur.  Med.  3d. 
Edition,  p.  1£0.)—JVedel  de  Allio. 

Amomum   repens.     [Amomum  Cardamomum.] 
Monandria  Monogynia.     Scitaminese.     East  In- 
dies, Syria,  and  Egypt.    (Cardamomum  minus.  Se 
men.)    Lesser  Cardamom.    The  seeds  of  this  plant 
abound  in  a  fragrant  aromatic  oil,  and  consequently 
prove  a  grateful  and  powerful  stomachic,  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic,  &c.    In  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  there  are  two  tinctures  of  cardamom, 
viz.  a  simple,  and  a  compound  tincture ;  the  first 
named  Tinctura  Cardamomi,  prepared  by  digesting 
for  eight  days,  three  ounces  of  the  bruised  seeds 
in  two-pints  of  proof  spirit.    Dose  from  one  to 
three  drachms.    The  other  named  'Tinctura  Car- 
damomi composita  (formerly  called  Tinctura  stoma- 
chica.)   prepared  by  digesting  for  fourteen  days, 
two  drachms  of  the  cardamom  seeds,  two  drachjns 
of  carraway  seeds,  two  drachms  of  cochineal,  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  four  ounces  of  raisins,  in 
two  pints  of  proof  spirit.    It  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  this  preparation,  if  the  proportion  of  car- 
damom seeds  were  increased,  if  the  cochineal  were 
omitted,  and  if,  instead  of  four  ounces  of  raisins, 
one  ounce  of  pulverized  sugar-candy  were  to  Ibe 
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added,  after  the  digestion  is  over.  Dose,  from 
one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  or  more.  It  is  a 
weaker  aromatic  than  the  simple  tincture  of  carda- 
mom. Tinctura  Amomi  Repenlis,  Ph.  Ed.  is  prepa- 
red by  digesting  for  seven  days,  four  ounces  of 
the  bruised  seeds  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
diluted  alkohol.  In  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  the 
proportions  are,  cardamom-seeds  3oz.  and  proof 
spirit  2lbs.  digested  together  for  seven  clays.  Dose, 
from  one  to  two  or  three  drachms. 

Amomum  Zingiber.  Class  and  order  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding.  East  and  West  Indies.  (Zin- 
giber. Radix.)  Ginger.  This  is  the  least  acri- 
monious of  all  the  foreign  aromatics.  It  may  be 
taken  in  considerable  quantities,  either  with  food  or 
medicine,  being  an  excellent  stimulant,  particularly 
suited  to  constitutions  subject  to  flatulency,  atonic 
gout,  and  other  disorders  characterized  by  want  of 
energy  in  the  organs  of  digestion.  In  these  cases  it 
may  be  given  either  by  itself,  or  combined  with  bit- 
ters and  other  tonics.  It  is  also  joined  with  absor- 
bents. It  is  a  common  and  useful  addition  to  cathar- 
tic medicines,  particularly  to  infusions  and  tinctures 
of  the  vegetable  cathartics,  serving  to  moderate 
their  irritating  action  on  the  bowels.  The  pulve- 
rized root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty 
grains.  It  has  sometimes  been  used  with  advan- 
tage as  a  masticatory  in  strumous  affections  of  the 
tonsils  (See  p.  124.)  It  is  often  prescribed  in  the 
form  of  a  watery  infusion,  (ginger  tea)  which  is 
made  by  steeping  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  root 
in  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  A  wine  glass  full  of 
such  an  infusion,  taken  warm  three  or  four  times  a 
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day,  has  afforded  great  relief  in  many  cases  of  gouty 
dyspepsia.  The  officinal'  preparations  are  a  syrup 
and  tincture.  The  Sympus  Zingiberis,  Ph.  Lond. 
is  made  by'  steeping  four  ounces  of  bruised  gin- 
ger in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  for  four  hours ; 
then  straining  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
white  sugar.  The  Syrupus  Amomi  Zingiberis, 
Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  steeping  three  ounces  of  bruised 
ginger  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  water,  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  then  adding  to  the  strained  liquor 
seven  pounds  and  a  half  of  white  sugar.  Dose  of 
either  from  one  to  three  or  four  drachms.  The 
Tinctura  Zingiberis,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  digesting 
for  eight  days,  two  ounces  of  pulverized  ginger,  in 
two  pounds  of  proof  spirit.  Dose,  one  or  two 
drachms. 

% 

^[  Amyris  Elemifera.  Octandria  Monogynia. 
Dnmosae.  Arbor.  Spanish  America.  (Elemi  Re- 
sina.)  Elemi.  This  resinous  substance  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ointment  named  after  it, 
in  the  Lond.  and  Dublin  Ph.  and  which  is  used  as  a 
stimulant  application  to  foul  ulcers.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  it  is 
at  all  preferable  to  common  rosin. 

^[  Amyris  Gileadensis.  Class  and  order  as  before. 
Arbor.  Arabia.  (Balsamum  Gileadense.  Balsamum 
e  Mecca.  Gpobalsamum.  Resina  liquida.)  Bal- 
sam of  Gilead.  Agrees  in  its  medicinal  properties 
with  the  balsam  of  Canada,  which  see. 

Anethum  Fceniculum.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Urn- 
bellataj.  Indigenous.  (Fceniculum  Dulce.  Semen) 
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Sweet  Fennel.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  a  light 
pleasant  aromatie.  A  distilled  water  is  prepared  from 
them. 

%  Anethum  graveolens.  Class  and  order  as 
above.  Cultivated  in  gardens.  (Anethum.  Se- 
men.) Dill.  Lightly  .aromatic,  but  less  palatable 
than  the  preceding.  The  officinal  preparation  from 
it  is  a  distilled  water.  A  superfluous  addition  to  the 
materia  medica  list. 

^  Angelica  Archangelica.  Class  and  order  the 
same  as  of  the  last.  Cultivated  in  gardens.  (Ra- 
dix, Folium.  Semen.)  Angelica.  The  root,  leaves 
and  seeds  of  this  plant  possess  an  agreeable  aroma  ; 
but  we  do  not  conceive  that  for  any  purposes,  this 
plant  or  any  part  of  it,  can  be  preferable  to  the  sweet 
fennel,  anisum,  cardamom,  carraway,  ginger,  or 
peppermint. 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum.  (Radix.)  Pellitory  of 
Spain.    See  "Sialagogues. 

Aris.tolochia  Serpentaria.  (Serpentaria  Vir- 
giniana.  Radix.)  Virginian  Snake-root.  To  the 
uses  of  this  aromatic  bitter  in  typhus  and  intermit- 
tent fever,  as  mentioned  under  Diaphoretics,  (p. 
2,40)  we  may  add  that  it  is  also  advantageously  pre- 
scribed in  cases  of  atonic  gout,  and  the  clavus 
hystericus  of  Sydenham.  Concerning  the  prepara- 
tions and  doses  of  this  drug,  see  the  class  above  ree- 
fer red  to. 

Arnica  montana.    Syngenesia  Polygamia  Super- 
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flua.  Composite  radiatse.  Northern  parts  of 
Europe.  (Herba.  Flos.  Radix.)  Leopard's- 
bane.  The  herb,  flowers,  and  root  of  this  plant 
are  frequently  and  not  unsuccessfully  prescribed  by 
the  continental  physicians,  and  particularly  by  the 
physicians  of  Vienna,  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and 
intermittent  fever ;  in  the  advanced  and  sinking- 
stages  of  dysentery  ;  in  palsy,  and  in  various  other 
states  of  debility,  both  with  and  without  febrile  af- 
fection of  the  system.  They  prescribe  it  in  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  in  infusion  and  decoction,  of  all 
which  formulae,  examples  are  given  in  the  Thesaur. 
Med.  pp.  213,  221,  228,  and  220),)  whither  the 
reader  is  referred  for  other  remarks  concerning 
the  use  of  this  vegetable.  In  many  cases  it  may 
be  advantageously  joined  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Of  the  dried  flowers,  the  dose  in  substance  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains.  Generally,  however,  the 
form  of  an  infusion  is  tjo  be  preferred,  made  with 
half  a  drachm  or  one  drachm  of  the  flowers  to  a 
pint  of  water.  As  this  remedy  produces  violently 
irritating  effects  upon  the  stomach  when  adminis- 
tered too  freely,  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  begin 
with  moderate  doses.  Buchner  de  EfTectibus  Arnicas, 
1741.  Schult  de  Virions  Arnicae,  in  the  4th  Vol. 
of  Baldinger  s  Sylloge. 

Arum  maculatum.  (See  p.  150.)  Wakerobin. 
The  fresh  root  of  this  plant  has  been  given  with 
success  in  some  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  either 
in  the  form  of  an  electuary  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  220.) 
or  in  the  officinal  form  of  a  conserve ;  so  that  in 
either  way  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  root  be  taken 
thrice  a  day.    An  extract  prepared  from  the  root 
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and  leaves  is  recommended  by  Gesner.    Of  its  use 
in  humoral  asthma,    mention   has  been  already 
made  under  Expectorants.    JVedelius  de  Aro 
170]. 

Bubon  Galbanum.  The  medical  virtues  of  this 
gum-resin,  galbanum,  have  been  detailed  under  the 
class  of  Emmenagoxjues,  (see  pp.  172,  27s,)  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  its 
preparations  and  doses.  It  is  usefully  joined  with 
bitters  and  opiates  in  hysterical  affections,  possessing 
the  efficacy,  without  the  disagreeable  smell  of  asa- 
fcetida. 

Canella  alba.  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Ole- 
raceas.  West  India  Islands.  Arbor.  (Cortex.) 
Canella  alba.  The  dose  of  this  aromatic  bark  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  rarely  administered  alone, 
and  may  well  be  erased  from  the  long  list  of  stimu- 
lant drugs. 

Capsicum  annuum.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  So- 
lanacege.  South  America,  and  by  cultivation  in  the 
West  Indies.  (Piper  Indicum.  Capsula.)  Red 
Pepper.  Cayenne  Pepper.  The  capsula  or  pod  of 
this  plant  is  one  of  the  most  pungent  and  powerful 
aromatics.  Its  use  as  a  condiment  is  well  known. 
Of  late  years  its  stimulant  properties  have  been  ren- 
dered subservient  to  medicinal  purposes.  It  has  been 
given  with  manifest  advantage  in  cases  of  gouty 
dyspepsia,  in  some  hydropic  affections  joined  with 
paralytic  symptoms,  and  in  the  advanced  and  sink- 
ing stage  of  typhus,  and  the  malignant  endemic  fe- 
ver of  the  West  Indies.  ( Simmons' s  Medical  Facts 
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and  Observations,  Vol.  vii.)  Also,  in  the  malig- 
nant sore  throat,  in  which  it  has  had  a  good  effect, 
both  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  when  used 
as  a  gargle.  Bergius  relates  that  he  prescribed  the 
seeds  with  success  in  obstinate  agues.  Of  the  dried 
and  pulverized  capsules,  the  dose  internally,  is  from 
one  to  three  grains.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
yellow  fever  double  the  last  mentioned  quantity  has 
been  given  at  a  time.  The  gargle  is  prepared  by 
macerating  the  powder  first  in  warm  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water, 
and  continuing  the  maceration  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.  The  proportions,  two  drachms  of  the  cap- 
sicum to  half  a  pound  of  each  menstruum.  (Thesaur. 
Med. -p.  211.) 

Carum  Carui.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Umbellatae. 
Cultivated  in  gardens.  (Caruon.  Semen.)  Carra- 
way.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  a  warm  and  ef- 
ficacious aromatic,  well  suited  to  cases  of  flatulency, 
dyspepsia,  and  colic.  They  are  a  frequent  and  use- 
ful addition  to  cathartic  medicines,  whose  irritating 
action  upon  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  is 
thereby  diminished.  The  officinal  preparations  are, 
a  distilled  oil  and  a  spirit.  Dose  of  the  oil,  from  one 
to  three  or  four  drops ;  of  the  spirit,  from  one 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce 


Cistus  Creticus.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Ascy- 
roideae.  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other  parts  of  the  Le- 
vant. (Ladanum.  Resina.)  Cretan  Cistus.  La- 
danum.  The  resinous  substance-  is  the  basis  of  the 
-Emplastrum  Ladani  compositum,  Ph.  Lond.  (for- 
merly termed  Emplastrum  Stomachicum,)  which 
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is  composed  of  ladanum  three  ounces,  frankincense 
one  ounce,  pulverized  cinnamon  and  expressed  oil 
of  nutmeg,  called  oil  »f  mace,  each  half  an  ounce 
oil  of  spearmint  one  drachm.  The  ladanum  pre- 
viously softened  by  the  fire,  is  added  to  the  melted 
frankincense,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace.  These 
are  afterwards  beaten  together,  in  a  warm  mortar, 
with  the  cinnamon  and  spearmint  oil,  so  as  to  form 
a  plaster,  which  is  applied  to  the  epigastric  region, 
in  cases  of  dispepsia,  gouty  flatulency,  and  spasms 
of  the  stomach. 


Citrus  Jurant'mm.  (Aurantium  Hispalense.) 
The  Seville  Orange.  The  stomachic  virtues  of  the 
rind  of  this  fruit  have  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
tailed under  the  class  of  Tonics. 

Clutia  Eluteria.    [Croton  Eleutheria.]  Cas- 
carilla.    See  Tonics. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.    Tetradynamia  Siliculosa. 
Siliquosae.    Northern  parts  of  Europe.  (Cochlearia 
Hortensis.     Herba.)     Scurvy-grass.      The  fresh 
herb  is  a  well  known  antiscorbutic.    It's  expressed 
juice  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  Succus  Coc/l- 
learice  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  which  consists  of  the 
juice  of  scurvy-grass  two  pints,  the  juice  of  brook-  I 
lime  and  water-cresses,  each  one  pint,  and  the  juice 
of  Seville  oranges,    twenty  ounces  by  measure. 
The  Succus  Cochlearice  compositus,  Ph.  Ed.  consists 
of  the  juice  of  Scurvy-grass,  of  water-cresses,  and 
of  Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds,  spirit  of  nut- 
megs half  a  pound.    Dose,  three  or  four  ounces 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
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CochlEaria  Armoracia.  Class  and  order  as  of 
the  last.  Cultivated.  (Raphanus  rusticanus.  Ra- 
dix.) Horse-radish.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
stomachic  and  antiscorbutic,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree.  Its  use  as  a  condiment  has  been  already 
noticed  at  p.  100,  Part  I.  of  this  work.  In  tins 
place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  horse-radish  is  a  good  remedy  in 
many  cases  of  palsy  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The- 
saur.  Med.  p.  228  and  232,  where  other  observations 
respecting  the  medicinal  uses  of  this  root  are  given. 
The  Spiritus  Raphani  compcsilus,  Ph.  Lond.  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  with  proof  spirit  (and  water 
sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma)  fresh  horse-radish 
root,  Seville  orange  peel,  scurvy-grass,  and  bruised 
nutmegs.  Dose,  from  two  drachms  to  half  an 
ounce. 

Copaipera  officinalis.  Class  and  order  as  men- 
tioned at  p.  152.  (Balsamum  Copaiva.  Resina 
liquida.)  Balsam  of  Copaiva.  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  This  resinous  juice  is  frequently 
given  in  cases  of  fluor  albus  and  gleet;  but  in  both 
these  cases,  and  especially  in  the  former,  it  proves 
in  manv  instances  too  irritating.  1  It  has  sometimes 
been  prescribed  with  good  effect  as  a  laxative,  in 
hsemorrhoidal  affections.  (Themur.  Med.  p.  235.) 
Dose,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  drops. 

Coriandrum  sativum.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Um- 
bellatse.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Semen.) 
Coriander.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  coincide  in 
their  medicinal  properties  with  the  seeds  of  the  car- 
raway.    They  are  employed  to  dispel  flatulency,  and 
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are  frequently  added  to  infusions  and  tinctures  of 
cathartic  drugs,  to  lessen  their  irritating  effects  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

^|  Cuminum  Qjminum.      Pentandria  Digynia. 
Umbellatas.    Egypt,  and,  by  cultivation,  in  Sicily 
and  Malta.     (Semen.)    Cummin.     The  seeds  of 
this  plant  agree  in  their  aromatic  properties  with 
those  of  the  anethum.    For  all  medicinal  purposes 
they  are  less  eligible  than  the  seeds  of  cardamom, 
carraway,  or  coriander,  and  may  therefore  well  be 
dispensed  with.     The  officinal  preparations  into 
which  these  seeds  enter,  are  the  Cataplasma  Cunwii, 
Ph.  Lond.  and  the  Emphstrum  Cumini,  Ph.  Lond. 
The  first  of  these  preparations  consists  of  cummin- 
seeds,  bay  berries,  scordium,  Virginian  snake-root, 
and  cloves,    made  into  a  cataplasm  with  honey. 
The  other  is  composed  of  cummin-seeds,  carraway- 
seeds,   bay-berries,    Burgundy  pitch,   and  yellow 
waif.    The  pitch  and  wax  being  melted,  the  other 
ingredients  are  mixed  with  them,  so  as  to  form  a 
plaster.    Both  the  cataplasm  and  plaster  are  applied 
to  the  epigastric  region,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
abdomen,   in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  other 
viscera. 

Daphne  Mezereum.  (See  p.  124.)  Mezereon. 
The  rind  or  cortical  part  of  this  acrid  plant  is 
frequently  prescribed  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  in 
venereal,  rheumatic,  glandular,  and  cutaneous  af- 
fections. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Decoctum  Sar- 
saparillce  co7?ipositum,  Ph.  Lond.  (for  which  see  p. 
•224)  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Decoctum  Daphnes  Mc- 
zerei,  Ph.  Ed.  which  is  made  by  boiling  two  drachms 
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of  the  bark  of  this  root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice root,  in  three  pounds  of  water,  down  to 
two  pounds.  Dose,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pint, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned. The  fresh  root,  bruised,  is  used  externally 
as  a  rubefacient.  Russell  in  the  3d  Vol.  of  the 
Med.  Trans. 

Dorstenia  Contrajerva.  (See  p.  242.)  Con- 
trayerva.  The  use  of  this  drug  in  malignant  forms 
of  typhus,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  dysentery, 
&c.  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  place  above 
referred  to ;  where  also  the  preparation  and  doses  of 
the  Pulvis  Contrayervce  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  are1 
mentioned.  Its  decoction  is  sometimes  used  as*  a 
gargle  (with  the  addition  of  vinegar,  honey,  and 
tincture  of  myrrh)  in  the  gangrenous  sore  throat. 
(Tkesaur.  Med.  p.  147.) 

^  «[[  Eryngium  maritimum.  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia.  Umbellatae.  Indigenous.  (Radix.)  Eryngo. 
The  medicinal  powers  of  this  vegetable  are  so  very 
inconsiderable,  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  should 
hold  a  .place  in  any  of  the  modern  pharmacopoeias. 

Eucalyptus  piperita.  (Eucalyptus  obliqua?) 
Icosandna  Monogynia.  New  Holland.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  abound  in  a  pungent  volatile  oil,  in 
smell  and  taste  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  oil  of  pep 
permint.  Although  not  quite  so  pleasant  (having- 
somewhat  of  a  camphorated  taste  with  it)  as  the  oil 
last  mentioned,  yet  it  would  probably  answer  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  colic,  &c.  as  well  as 
the  peppermint;   and  in  some  disorders  whei-  a 
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more  pungent  stimulant  is  required,  better.  Sec 
Whites  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales. 

Eugenia  caryophyllata.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 
Hesperideos.  East  Indies.  (Caryophyllus  aromati- 
ca.  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Pericarpium  imma-t 
turum,  et  Oleum  ejus  essentiale,  Ph.  Lond.  Floris 
germen,  Ph.  Ed.  Arbor.)  Clove.  The  spice, 
termed  clove,  is  the  dried  unripe  flower  bud  and 
seed  vessel  of  the  tree  above  mentioned.  It  is 
among  the  warmest  and  most  powerful  aromatics.- 
It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Confectio  aromatica,  Ph. 
Lond.  '  Electuarium  Scammonii,  Ph.  Lond.  &c. 
Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Thunberg  de  Caryo- 
phyllis  aromaticis,  1788. 

Fekvla  assafcetida.  (See  pp.  15(2,  274.)  Asa- 
fcetida.  Concerning  the  use  of  this  diffusively  and 
powerfully  stimulating  gum-resin,  in  certain  morbid 
affections  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  place  above  referred  to.  It  is  not 
less  serviceable  in  some  cases  of  flatulency,  and  in 
amenorrhcea  depending  upon  diminished  action  of 
the  uterine  vessels. '  It  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
hysteria;  but  against  this  disorder,  opium  and  the 
volatile  alkali  are  more  to  be  relied  on.  It  is  admi- 
nistered clysterwise  in  worm  cases.  The  doses  and 
officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  have  been  already 
mentioned  at  the  pages  above  referred  to. 

*  Guaiacum  officinale.  (See  p.  243.)  Guaiacum. 
The  medicinal  powers  of  the  wood  and  resin  of  this 
tree,  with  the  preparations  and  doses  of  both,  have 
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been  already  mentioned  in  the  page  above  referred 
to,  under  the  class  of  Diaphoretics. 

Inula  Helenium.  (See  p.  387.)  Elecam- 
pane. The  root  of  this  plant  is  lightly  aromatic 
and  bitter.  There  are  so  many  vegetables  that  pos- 
sess both  these  qualities  in  a  superior  degree,  that 
it  may  justly  be  deemed  a  superfluous  article  in  the 
list  of  the  materia  medica.  Dose  of  the  pulverized 
root,  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm. 

^[  Juniperus  communis.  (See  p.  220.)  Juniper. 
The  berries  and  tops  of  this  shrub  abound  in  a 
fragrant  aromatic  oil,  the  medicinal  uses  of  which, 
together  with  the  various  preparations  and  doses, 
have  been  mentioned  at  the  page  above  referred  to, 
under  the  class  of  Diuretics. 

Juniperus  Lycia.  Class  and  order  as  of  the 
last.  Arabia.  (Olibanum.  Gummi-resina.)  Oli- 
banum.  Supposed  to  be  the  frankincense  of  the 
ancients.  This  gum-resinous  substance  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  mastich,  ladanum, 
or  common  frankincense  (thus)  which  see. 

Juniperus  Sabina.  Class  and  order  as  above. 
(See  p.  275.)  Savin.  Internally  this  plant  is  rarely 
employed,  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  menstrual  evacuation.  (See  Emmena- 
gogues  at  the  place  above  referred  to.)  An  oint- 
ment prepared  from  the  bruised  leaves  is  used  to 
excite  a  purulent  discharge  from  blisters  and  issues. 
This  ointment  is  composed  of  fresh  juniper-leaves 
bruised  three  ounces,  yellow  wax  three  ounces, 
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hog's  lard  one  pound.  The  leaves  are  added  to  the 
melted  wax  and  lard,  and  the  whole  is  afterwards 
strained.  The  Extract,  Tincture,  and  other  pre- 
parations of  this  plant,  have  been  noticed  under 
the  section  above  mentioned. 

JGempferia  rotunda.  Monandr.  Monogynia.  Sci- 
tamineae.  East  Indies.  (Zedoaria.  Radix.)  Zedoary. 
The  root  of  this  plant  possesses  considerable  stoma- 
chic virtues,  and  has  accordingly  been  prescribed 
with  good  effect  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  flatulent  co- 
lic, chronic  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  and  febrile  debility. 
Dose  of  the  pulverized  root,  from  15  grains  to  2 
scruples. 

Laurus  Camphora.  (See  p.  244.)  Camphor. 
The  medicinal  powers  of  this  drug  have  been  al- 
ready detailed,  together  with  its  preparations  and 
doses,  at  the  place  above  referred  to,  under  the 
class  of  Diaphoretics. 

Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Class  and  order  as  above. 
Arbor.  Ceylon.  (Cinnamomum.  Cortex,  et 
ejus  Oleum  essentiale.)  Cinnamon.  This  is  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  aromatics,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  powerful  for  all  cases  where  a  warm 
and  penetrating  stimulant  is  required.  Hence  its 
general  use  in  debilities  of  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  in  atonic  gout,  &c.  It  is  added  to 
bitter  and  other  tonic  medicines,  to  promote  their 
efficacy;  and  to  cathartic  drugs,  to  render  them 
less  disagreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  less  griping  in 
their  operation.  Of  the  pulverized  bark,  the  dose 
is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.'  The  preparations  of 
this  aromatic  in  the  Lond.  Edinb.  and  Dublin  phar- 
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macopceias,  are  the  following:  Aqua  Cinnamomi, 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  (formerly  Aqua  Cinnamomi 
simplex)  and  Aqua  Lauri  Cinnamomi,  Ph.  Ed. 
made  by  distilling  one  pound  of  the  bruised  cinna- 
mon in  as  much  water  as  may  suffice  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  In  the  London  and  Dublin  formula, 
it  is  directed  to  macerate  the  cinnamon  for  twenty- 
four  hours  previous  to  the  distillation.  A  gallon  of 
water  is  distilled  from  the  above  mentioned  quantity 
of  this  aromatic  bark.  Dose,  from  one  to  two 
ounces.  Spiritus  Cinnamomi,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly 
Aqua  Cinnamomi  Spirituosa)  is  made  by  distilling 
one  pound  of  bruised  cinnamon,  in  a  gallon  of 
proof  spirit  of  wine,  with  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  A  gallon  is  distilled  off.  In  the  Dub- 
lin pharmacopoeia,  9  lbs.  of  proof  spirit  are  directed 
to  the  same  quantity  of  cinnamon,  and  9  lbs.  are 
distilled  off.  The  Sp.  Lauri  Cinnamomi,  Ph.' Ed.  is 
made  by  distilling  half  a  pound  of  bruised  cinnamon 
in  nine  pounds  of  diluted  alkohol,  with  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma,  the  cinnamon  being 
previously  macerated  with  the  alkohol  for  the  space 
of  two  days.  Nine  pounds  of  spirit  are  distilled  off. 
Dose  of  these  elegant  aromatic  spirits,  from  one  to 
three  drachms.  The  Tinctura  Cinnamomi,  Ph. 
.Lond.  is  made  by  digesting  for  ten  days,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  bruised  cinnamon  in  one  pint  of  proof 
spirit  of  wine.  In  the  Dublin  formula,  the  propor- 
tions are  the  same.  The  Tinctura  Lauri  Cinnamo- 
mi, Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digesting  for  seven  days, 
three  ounces  of  bruised  cinnamon  in  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  diluted  alkohol.  Dose  of  either,  from 
half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms.  The  Tinctura  Cin- 
namomi  composite,  Ph.  Lond.   (formerly  Tinctura 
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aromatica)  is  made  by  digesting  for  eight  days, 
bruised  cinnamon  six  drachms,  lesser  cardamoms 
three  drachms,  long  pepper  and  ginger  in  powder, 
each  two  drachms,  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit  of 
wine.    The  Tinctura  Cinnamomi  composita,  Ph.  Ed. 
consists  of  bruised   cinnamon,   lesser  cardamom 
seeds  bruised,  each  one  ounce,  Jong  pepper  pulve- 
rized two  drachms,  diluted  alkohol  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  digested  together  for  seven  days.  The  Tine-, 
tara  Aromatica,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  the  same  with  the 
last  mentioned  preparation,   except  that  a  triple 
quantity  of  cardamom  seeds  is  used,  and  that  there 
are  1  lbs.  of  proof  spirit  instead  of  two  pints. 
All  these  tinctures  are  very  hot  stimulant  prepara- 
tions, and  accordingly  are  prescribed  in  small  quan- 
tities, (viz.  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm) 
added  to  other  cordial  and  tonic  medicines,  in 
dyspeptic  affections,  gouty  languor,  flatulency,  &c. 
In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  preparations, 
cinnamon  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Tinct.  Cardamomi 
comp.  Ph.  Lond.  in  the  Sp.  Lavendute  comp.  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Ed.  in  the  Confectio  Aromatica,  Ph.  Lond. 
in  the  Pulvis  Aromaticus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  in  the 
Pulvis  Crete  comp.  Ph.  Lond.  in  the  Pulvis  CarbonA 
atis  Calais  comp.  Ph.  Ed.    and  in  the  Trochiscii 
Crete,  Ph.  Lond.     Wedel  de  Cinnamomo,  1707, 
Gmelin  de  Analepticis  quibusdam  nobilioribus  e  Cin- 
namomo, 1763.    Thunberg  on  Cinnamon,  in  the- 
Swedish  Transactions  for  3  780. 

Laurus  Cassia,    Class  and  order  as  above.  Ar- 
bor. '  East  Indies.    (Cassia  lignea.    Cortex.  Flos 
nondum  explicitus.)    The  cassia  bark  and  flower, 
buds,   gathered  before  they  expand,    and  dried, 
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coincide  in  medicinal  virtues  with  the  true  cinna- 
mon, for  which  it  is  a  common  substitute. 

Laurus  nobilis.  Class  and  order  as  before. 
Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Laurus.  Folium. 
Bacca  ejusque  Oleum.)  The  bay-tree.  The  leaves 
and  berries  abound  in  an  aromatic  oil.  A  decoction 
of  the  leaves  is  sometimes  used  externally  as  a  dis- 
cutient.  They  enter  into  the  Decoctum  pro  Fomen- 
to,  Ph.  Lond.  The  berries  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Emplastrum  Cumini,  Ph.  Lond.  and 
Cataplasma  Cumini,  Ph.  Lond.  The  expressed  oil 
of  the  berries  (Oleum  Laurinum)  has  a  place  in 
most  of  the  foreign  dispensatories,  and  is  applied 
externally  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatic  and  other  lo- 
cal affections.  For  these  purposes,  however,  we 
would  prefer  combinations  of  camphor  with  olive- 
oil  or  with  soap,  or  solutions  of  camphor  in  alko- 
hol ;  of  all  which  there  are  formulae  in  the  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  pharmacopoeias. 

Laurus  Sassafras.  (See  p.  r248.)  Sassafras. 
The  medical  uses  of  the  wood,  root,  bark,  and  es- 
sential oil  of  this  tree,  have  been  already  noticed  at 
the  place  above  referred  to,  under  the  class  of  Dia- 
phoretics. 

Lavandula  Spica.  Didynamia  Gymnospernia. 
Verticillatae.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (La- 
vendula.  Flos.  Spica  florens.)  Lavender.  The 
flowers  and  flowering  spikes  are  lightly  aromatic, 
and  possess  an  agreeable  odour ;  to  which  last  this 
vegetable  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  place  it  still 
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retains  in  the  list  of  the  materia  medica.  The 
Sp.  Lavendulce,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  distilling  in 
a  water  bath  one  pound  and  a  half  of  lavender 
flowers,  with  one 'gallon  of  proof  spirit  of  wine. 
Five  pints  are  distilled  off.    It  is  added  to  juleps, 
mixtures,  and  draughts,  to  give  them  a  colour  and 
agreeable  flavor;  and  is  used  for  making  the  Sp, 
Lavandula;  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  into  which  enter 
spirit  of  lavender  three  pints,  spirit  of  rosemary 
one  ounce,  red  saunders  one  ounce.    These  are  di- 
gested together  for  ten  days  and  strained.  The 
Sp.  LavendulcB  Spicce  compositus,  Ph.  Ed.  consists 
of  the  same  ingredients,  (but  in  different  propor- 
tions) with  the  addition  of  cloves ;  and  is  the  most 
aromatic  of  the  two.    The  Tinctura  Lavenduhe  com- 
posita,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  similar  to  the  last  mentioned 
preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  dispensatory.  Dose 
of  any  of  these  preparations,  from  twenty  drops  to 
a  couple  of  drachms.    The  Essential  Oil,  com^ 
monly  called  oil  of  spike,  is  sometimes  added  to  stir- 
mulating  liniments,  which  it  serves  to  perfume,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  communicates  some  degree 
of  activity  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
added. 

^[  Maranta  Galanga.  Monandria  Monogynia. 
Scitamineae.  China  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  (Ga- 
langa. Radix,)  The  root  of  this  vegetable  posses- 
ses a  considerable  degree  of  aromatic  pungency,  and 
has  sometimes  proved  serviceable  in  languor  and  , 
debility  of  the  stomach,  flatulent  colic,  and  paraly- 
tic affections  of  the  tongue  and  oesophagus.  But 
for  these,  or  any  other  medicinal  purposes,  it  does 
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not  appear  to  be  preferable  to  zedoary;  and  some 
other  bitterish-aromatic  drugs  belonging  to  this  class. 
Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 

Melaleuca  Leucadendron.  Polyadelphia  Po- 
lyandria.  Hesperideae.  Arbor.  Molucca  Isles. 
(Cajeputa.  Oleum  Volatile.)  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Cajeput  oil,  has  of  late  years  been  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  inter- 
nally ;  and  in  rheumatic  affections,  externally.  Dose, 
from  one  to  five  or  six  drops.  As  an  internal  me- 
dicine, it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be.  preferable  to 
the  oleum  rorismarini  and  other  essential  oils  ;  and 
as  an  external  remedy,  the  oleum  terebinlhinae,  or 
a  combination  of  camphor  with  olive  oil  and  oleum 
lavendulae,  will  be  found  to  answer  equally  well. 
Thunberg  on  Cajeput  Oil,  in  the  Swedish  Transac- 
tions for  1781. 

Melissa  officinalis.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 
Verticillatae.  Southern  parts  of  Europe  in  Alpine 
situations.  Cultivated  abundantly  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  (Herba.)  Balm,  Lightly  aromatic.  The. 
infusion  of  the  leaves  is  a  common  beverage  in  fe- 
brile affections  ;  to  which,  however,  pure  "water  or 
toast  and  water  is  generally  better  suited. 

Mentha  piperita.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 
Verticillatae.  Indigenous  (Mentha  piperitis.  Herba.) 
Peppermint.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or .  the 
water  distilled  from  them  (Aqua  Mentha  piperididis, 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  Aqua  Mentlue  piperita,  Ph! 
Ed.)  afford  immediate  relief  in  vomitings  from  too 
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great  irritability  of  tbe  stomach,  and  in  flatulency, 
&c.  The  dose  of  the  distilled  water  is  from  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The 
Spiritus  Mentha?  piperiiidis,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by 
distilling  one  pound  and  a  half  of  dried  pepper- 
mint with  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empy/euma.  A  gallon  is  distilled 
off.  In  the  Ed.  formula  Qlbs.  of  diluted  alkohol 
are  used,  and  Qlbs.  are  distilled  off.  Dose,  from 
half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm.  The  Oleum  Essen- 
tiale  Mentha?  piperiiidis,  Ph.  Lond.  etEblan.  Oleum 
Volatile  Mentha?  piperita,  Ph.  Ed.  is  a  common 
and  useful  addition  to  cathartic  bolusses  and  pills, 
to  prevent  griping.  Dose,  from  one  to  three  or  four 
drops. 

Mentha  viridis.  Glass  and  order  as  above.  In- 
digenous. (Mentha  sativa.  Herba.)  Spearmint. 
Of  similar  medicinal  virtues,  but  in  a  much  weaker 
degree  with  the  preceding  species.  The  prepara- 
tions from  it  are  the  same  ;  namely,  a  distilled  water, 
spirit  and  oil.  The  spearmint  water  (Aqua  Mentha 
sativa,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.)  is  a  common  vehicle 
for  other  medicines,  and  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  two  ounces  or  more.  The  spirit  and  oil  (Spiritus 
Mentha  sativa?,  Ph.  Lond.  and  Oleum  essentiale  Men- 
the  sativa?,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.)  are  given  in  the 
same  doses  as  the  spirit  and  oil  of  the  first  mentioned 
species. 

Mentha  Pulegium.  Class  and  order  as  of 
the  last.  Indigenous.  (Pulegium,  Herba.  Flos.) 
Pennyroyal.  Nearly  equal  to  peppermint  in  aro- 
matic pungency.    The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
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plant  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  two  prece- 
ding species,  and  may  be  given  in  the  same  doses. 
An  unnecessary  article  in  the  list  of  the  materia 
medica. 

Myristica  moschata.  Moncecia  Monandria.  Ole- 
racese.  Arbor.  Molucca  Isles.  (Myristica.  Fruc- 
tus  nucleus,  mix  moschata  dictus.  Oleum  essen- 
tiale  et  Oleum  expressum,  Oleum  macis  vulgo  dic- 
tum. Macis.)  The  nutmeg  tree.  The  kernel  of 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  nut- 
meg, is  a  pleasant  but  strong  aromatic,  which  is 
frequently  added  to  other  stomachic  drugs  in  lan- 
guor and  debility  of  the  .digestive  organs,  in  vo- 
miting and  diarrhoea ;  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
dysentery.  Like  camphor  it.  has  a  narcotic  effect, 
when  administered  too  freely  ;  hence  Dr.  Culien  has 
cautioned  against  its  use  in  subjects  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy or  palsy.  Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 
The  Spiritus  Nuclei  fructus  Myristica,  Ph.  Lond. 
(formerly  Aqua  Nucis  Moschatas)  is  made  by  dis- 
tilling two  ounces  of  bruised  nutmegs  in  one  gallon  of 
proof  spirit  of  wine,  with  water  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma.  One  gallon  is  distilled  off.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Spiritus  Myristica?  Moschata?, 
Ph.  Ed.  and  Sp.  Nucis  Moschata?,  Ph.  Eblan.  gibs, 
of  diluted  alkohol  or  proof  spirit  are  used,  and  gibs, 
are  distilled  off.  Dose,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms.  The  nutmeg  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Sp. 
Raphani  comp.  Ph.  Lond.  in  the  Sp.  Lavend.  comp. 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  in  the  Confectio  aromatica,  I?h. 
Lond.  in  the  Elcctuarium  Mimosa?  Catechu,  Ph.  Ed 
and  in  the  Pulvis  Carbonatis  Calcis  compositus,  PhT 
Ed.  and  Trochisci  Carbonatis  Calcis }  Ph.  Ed.  The 
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expressed  oil  of  nutmegs,  termed  Oleum  Maris,  is 
used  externally  in  stimulating  liniments  and  plasters. 
It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Emplastrum  La- 
dani  compositwn,  Ph.  Lond.  The  membranaceous  in- 
volucrum  of  the  kernel,  termed  Mace  (Maris,)  pos- 
sesses all  the  aromatic  virtues  of  the  kernel  itself 
(nutmeg)  but  in  a  higher  degree.  Accordingly  it 
is  given  in  smaller  doses.  Thunberg  de  Myristica 
moschata,  17  89. 

Myroxylon  Peruiferum.  Decandria  Monogy- 
nia.  Lomentaceae.  Arbor.  South  America.  (BaU 
samum  Peruvianum.)  Balsam  of  Peru.  Coincides 
in  medicinal  virtues  with  the  Balsam  of  Copaiva, 
(see  p.  152.)  except  that  it  is  more  heating,  and 
not  laxative  in  the  usual  doses,  as  the  copaiva 
is.  Formerly  much  used  by  the  surgeons  as  an 
ingredient  in  digestive  ointments.  The  Tinctura 
Balsami  Peruviani,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  digest- 
ing, until  the  solution  is  completed,  four  ounces 
of  Peruvian  balsam,  with  one  pint  of  rectified  spi- 
rit of  wine.  Sometimes  prescribed  as  an  exter- 
nal application  to  stimulate  and  deterge  foul  and 
obstinate  ulcers.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  this 
and  other  balsams  were  greatly  over-rated  by  Hoff- 
man., 

Myrtus  Pimenta.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Hes 
^perideae.  Arbor.  Jamacia.  (Pimento.  Piper 
Jamaicense.)  Pimento.  Jamaica  Pepper.  Allspice. 
This  is  a  very  pungent  aromatic,  and  is  prescribed 
in  the  same  manner  as  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
are,  and  in  the  same  doses.  The  Aqua  Pimento, 
Ph.  Lond.    (formerly  Aqua  Piperis  Jamaicensis) 
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is  made  by  distilling  half  a  pound  df  bruised  pi- 
mento with  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma  ; 
the  pimento  being  previously  macerated  in  the 
water  for  twenty-four  hours.  A  gallon  is  distilled 
off.  Similar  to  this  is  the  Aqua Fructus  Myrti  Pi- 
mento, Ph.  Ed.  Dose  of  either  from  one  to  two 
ounces.  t  The  Spiritus  Pimento,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made 
by  distilling  two  ounces  of  bruised  pimento-ber- 
ries with  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit  of  wine,  and  x 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  One  gal- 
lon is  distilled  off.  Dose,  from  one  drachm  to  half 
an  ounce.  The  Sp.  Fructils  Myrti  Pimentce,  Ph. 
Ed.  is  made  by  distilling  half  a  pound  of  bruised  pi- 
mento with  nine  pounds  of  diluted  alkohol,  and 
water  enough  to  prevent  burning ;  the  pimento 
being  previously  macerated  with  the  alkohol,  in  a 
close  vessel  for  the  space  of  two  days.  Nine  pounds 
are  distilled  off.  This  is  somewhat  stronger  than 
the  London  preparation.  In  the  Dublin  preparation 
the  proportions  are  the  same.  Dose,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms.  In  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia there  is  an  essential  oil  of  pimento  ( Oleum 
Volatile  Myrti  Pimentce)  of  which  the- dose  is  one 
or  two  drops. 

Origanum  vulgare.  Didynamia  Gymnosper- 
mia.  Verticillatae.  Indigenous.  (Herba.)  Wild 
Marjoram.  This  plant  abounds  in  a  hot  pungent 
essential  oil  (Oleum  cssentiale  origani,  Ph.  Lond.) 
coinciding  in  medical  virtues  with  the  ol.  roris- 
marini,  ol.  lauri,  and  other  aromatic  oils.  Like 
the  last  mentioned  oils,  it  is  chiefly  used  externally 
as  an  ingredient  in  stimulating  liniments  and  em- 
brocations. 
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f  Orpganum  Majorana.  Class  and  order  as  of 
the  preceding.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.-  (Ma- 
jor ma.  HiTim.)  Sweet  Marjoram.  Coincides  in 
medicinal  virtues  with  the  origanum  vulgare  ;  but 
by  cultivation,  its  aromatic  qualites  are  impaired.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  retain  both  species  in  the  list 
of  the  materia  medica. 

Panax  Quinguefolium.  (See  p.  38g.)  Ginseng. 
For  observations  on  the  medicinal  uses  of  this  drug, 
see  the  page  above  referred  to,  under  the  class  of 
Tonics. 

^[  Pastinaca  Opopanax.  (See  p.  277.)  Opo- 
panax.  For  observations  on  the  medicinal  uses  of 
this  gum-resin  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  class  of 
Emmenagogues. 

Pimpinella  Anhum.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Um- 
bellatse.  Syria  and  Egypt.  (Anisum.  Semen.)  Ani- 
seeds are  an  agreeable  aromatic,  used  in  the  same 
cases  and  in  the  same  doses  as  carraway  seeds, 
which  see.  The  officinal  preparations  are  an  es- 
sential oil  and  a  compound  spirit.  (Spiritus  Anisi 
composilus,  Ph.  Lond.)  This  last  is  made  by  dis- 
tilling bruised  aniseeds  and  bruised  angelica  seeds, 
each  half  a  pound,  with  proof  spirit  of  wine  one 
gallon,  and  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
One  gallon  is  distilled  off.  Dose,  one  or  two 
drachms. 

Pinus  Abies.  Monoecia  Polyandria.  (Monce- 
cia  Adelphia.)  Coniferae.  Europe  and  North 
America.    Arbor.    Spruce  Fir.    From  this  tree  are 
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obtained  the  Pix  burgundica,  (Burgundy  pitch)  and 
Thus,  (common  frankincense.)  The  former  is  the 
basis  of  the  Eniplastrum  Picis  Burgundies  comp. 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  This  plaster  is  applied  over  the 
part  affected  in  obstinate  rheumatic  affections,  and 
between  the  shoulders,  in  coughs  of  long  standing, 
in  asthmas,  and  in  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis.  Frankincense  (Thus)  is  an  ingredient  in  va- 
rious stimulant  plasters. 

Pinus  Balsamea.  Class  and  order  as  above.  Ar- 
bor. Canada.  (Balsamum  Canadense.)  Balsam 
of  Canada.  '  Agrees  in  medicinal  properties  with 
common  turpentine,  which  see. 

Pinus  Larix.  (See  pp.  196 — 221.)  The  Larch. 
The  medicinal  uses  of  turpentine  (terebinthina) 
oil  of  turpentine,  resina  Jlava,  and  other  prepa- 
tions  from  this  tree  have  been  already  noticed  at 
the  pages  above  referred  to.  It  belongs,  however, 
to  this  place  to  mention  that  the  oleum  terebinthina; 
has  been  recommended  by  some  practitioners  as  a 
remedy  against  the  sciatica  or  hip-gout.  Dose  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops,  mixed  up  with  honey  {The- 
tour.  Med.  p.  222.) 

Pinus  sylvestris.  (See  p.  222.)  The  Scotch  Fir. 
An  account  of  the  medicinal  operation  of  tar  ( Pix 
Uquida.  Resina  empyreumaiica)  will  be  found  at 
the  place  above  referred  to.  The  Unguentum  Picis, 
Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  is  composed  of  equal  parts  tar 
and  mutton  suet.  In  the  Unguentum  Picis,  Ph.  Ed. 
the  proportions  are  five  parts  of  tar  to  two  parts  of 
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yellow  wax.  These  ointments  are  a  common  appli- 
catien  in  cases  of  tinea  capitis. 

Piper  Cubeba.  Diandria  Trigyrtia.  Piperita). 
Java.  (Cubeba.)  Cubebs.  Applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  following  species  of  pepper,  which 
surpass  the  cubeba  in  aromatic  potency,  and  conse- 
quently render  it  a  superfluous  article  in  the  list  of 
the  materia  medica. 

Piper  longum.    Class  and  order  as  above.  East 
Indies.  (Fructus.)    Long  pepper.   This  is  one  of 
the  hottest  and  most  stimulating  aromatics,  being 
only  surpassed  in  pungency  by  the  capsicum.  As 
such  it  is  given  in  cases  of  gouty  dyspepsia,  and 
other  atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  joined  with 
bitters,  absorbents,   opiates,   and  other  medicines. 
It  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  paralytie  affections, 
and  is  occasionally  added  to  the  cinchona  in  obsti- 
nate agues.    Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains.    It  is  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Aromaticus,  Ph. 
Lond.  etEblan.  (formerly  Species  Aromatica?)  which 
consists  of  cinnamon  two  parts,  lesser  cardamom, 
ginger,  and  long  pepper,  each  one  part.  Dose, 
from  five  to  fifteen  grains.    Long  pepper  also  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  the  Pulvis  Creta  compo- 
positus,  Ph.    (Seep.  213.)  Of  the  Confeciio  Opiala, 
Ph.  Lond.  and  of  the  Tinctura  Cinnamomi  com- 
posita,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  (formerly  called  Tinctura 
Aromatica)  for  which  see  p.  438. 

Piper  nigrum.  Class  and  order  as  before.  East 
Indies.  (Bacca  vel  Fructus.)   Black  and  white  Pep- 
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per.  May  be  given  in  the  same  cases  and  in  the 
same  doses  with  the  last  mentioned  species.  Re- 
specting the  uses  of  pepper  as  a  condiment,  as  well 
as  for  some  remarks  on  the  effects  of  these  highly  sti- 
mulating aromatics  on  different  constitutions,  see 
Part  I.  p.  101. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus.  (See  p.  225.)  Mastich. 
This  resin  is  seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a  masticatory,  to  stimulate  the  tongue  and 
fauces  in  paralytic  affections  of  those  parts.  But 
in  these  cases,  ginger  or  pellitory  of  Spain  will  ge- 
nerally answer  better.  Hence  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  mastich  as  a  superfluous  article  of  the  mate- 
ria medica. 


Pistacia  Terebinthus.  (see  p.  223)  Class  and 
order  as  of  the  last.  Arbor.  Asia,  Africa,  Isle  of 
Chios,  &c.  (Terebinthina  Chia.)  Chio  Turpen- 
tine. The  liquid  resin  of  this  tree,  called  chian  tur- 
pentine, coincides  in  chemical  and  medicinal  proper- 
ties with  common  turpentine,  already  noticed  at  the 
page  above  referred  to. 

Pterocarpus  Draco.  Sanguis  Draconis.  (See 
p.  351.)  Dragon's  blood.  The  medical  uses  of 
this  resinoos  substance  have  been  already  mentioned 
at  the  place  above  referred  to. 

Rhododendron  Crysanthum.  (See  p.  249.)  Rho- 
dodendrum.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
this  shrub  have  been  given  with  good  effect  in  gouty 
affections,  and  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
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doses  have  been  already  specified  under  the  class  of 
Diaphoretics. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron.  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Du- 
mosae.  Frutex.  North  America.  (Folia.)  Poi- 
son Oak.  The  dried  leaves  of  this  shrub,  in  doses 
of  half  a  grain  or  one  grain  three  times  a  day, 
have  produced  considerable  benefit  in  some  cases  of 
palsy.    Aldersons  Essay,  J7Q4. 

Rosmarinus    officinalis.     (See    pp.  121 — 277.) 
Rosemary.    Infusions  of  this  herb  joined  with  va- 
lerian, arnica,  &c.  are  sometimes  prescribed  in  cases 
of  palsy.    Other  medical  uses  of  rosemary  have  been 
mentioned  at  the  pages  above  referred  to.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  this  aromatic  herb,  are  the 
Oleum  essentiale  Rorismarini,  Ph.  Ed.  Oleum  Vola- 
tile Rorismarini,  Ph.  Ed.  and  the  Spiritus  Rorisma- 
rinis  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed.  all  obtained  by  distillation 
in  the  usual  manner.    The  doses  of  the  oil  and 
spirit  are  the  same  as  the  doses  of  other  essential 
oils  and  aromatic  spirits.    The  principal  use  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  is  in  liniments,  embrocations, 
and  other  external  applications  against  fixed  local 
pains  and  paralytic  affections. 

Sagapenum.  (Gummi-resina.)  Sagapenum.  See 
Emmenagogues. 

Salvia  officinalis.    (See  p.  356.)  Sage. 

Sinapis    nigra    et    alba.     Tetradynamia  Sili- 
quosa.    Siliquosae.    Indigenous.     Common  Mus? 
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tard  and  White  Mustard.  Infusions  of  the 
bruised  seeds  alone,  or  joined  with  other  sti- 
mulating vegetables,  (Thesajr.  Med.  p.  228,) 
have  often  proved  serviceable  in  cases,  of  palsy ;  in 
which  disorder,  also,  an  embrocation  made  by  in- 
fusing the  farina  of  the  seeds  in  vinegar,  has  been 
employed  with  advantage.  The  Cataplasma  Sina- 
peos,  Ph.  Lond.  is  composed  of  equal  parts  pulve- 
rized mustard  seed  and  crumb  of  bread,  moistened 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar.  This  prepa- 
ration, usually  called  a  sinapism,  is  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  in  the  sinking  stage  of  fevers  and 
other  diseases.  Oleum  Sinapeoa,  Ph.  Lond.  obtained 
by  expression  from  the  seeds,  is  a  preparation 
that  may  well  be  dispensed  with.  For  other  me- 
dicinal uses  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  see  Part 
I.  p.  100,  and  Part  II.  p.  224,  under  the  class  of 
Diuretics. 

Stykax  Benzoe.  (Seep.  ]6l.)  Benzoin.  The 
medical  uses  and  officinal  preparations  of  benzoin 
have  been  already  noticed  at  the  place  above  re- 
ferred  to. 

Styrax  officinalis.  (Ibid.  p.  162.)  Storax. 
A  superfluous  article  in  the  list  of  the  materia  me- 
dica. 

Toluipera  Balsamum.    (Ibid.  p.  162.)  Balsam 
of  Tolu.    May  be  used  in  the  same  cases  and  in 
the  same  doses  as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  which  see 
The  other  officinal  preparation  of  balsam  of  Tolu 
besides  those  specified  at  the  place  above  referred  to' 
js  the  Tinctura  Bahami  Tolulani,  Ph,  Lond.  matte 
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by  digesting,  until  the  solution  is  completed,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  balsam  of  Tolu  in  one  pint  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  Tind.ura  'loluijera 
Balsami,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digesting,  until  the 
solution  is  completed,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  bal- 
sam of  Tolu  in  one  pound  of  alkohol.  Dose,  of 
either  tincture,  as  an  internal  medicine,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  one  drachm.  Applied  externally  to  old 
ulcers,  carious  bones,  &c.  The  balsam  of  Tolu 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Tinctura 
Benzoics  cumposita,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Ed. 

Urtica  dioica.  Monaecla  Tetrandria.  Scabri- 
dae.  Indigenous.  (Herba.)  The  Stinging  Nettle. 
In  some  paralytic  cases  the  use  of  muscular  action 
has  been  restored  by  means  of  urtication,  or  stinging 
with  nettles. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  Wild  Valerian.  See  An- 
tispasmodics. 

Winterana  aromatica.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 
Oleracese.  Arbor.  South  America.  (Winter- 
anus  Cortex.)  Winter's  bark.  This  is  suited  to 
the  same  cases  as  the  cascarilla,  canella  alba,  ze- 
doary,  and  other  stomachic  vegetable  substances 
already  described.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  one 
scruple. 

Petroleum.  Bitumen  Petroleum.  (Petroleum  Bar- 
badense.)  Rock  Oil.  Baibadoes  Tar.  Chiefly 
used  externally  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  cases. 
For  the  Oleum  Petrolei,  Ph.  Lond.  See  Antispas- 
modics, 
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/Ether  vitriolicus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  iEther 
sulphuricus,  Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolic  iEther.  Sulphuric 
i^Ether.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  processes  for 
obtaining  aether,  as  directed  by  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  colleges,  which  it  will  be  proper 
to   specify.    The  JElher  vitriolicus,   Ph.  Lond.  is 
made  by  distilling  spirit  of  vitriolic  asther,  (which 
preparation,  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  269.)  two 
pounds,  with  water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce.  They 
are  previously  shaken  together,  after  which  fourteen 
ounces,  by  measure,  of  asther  are  distilled  off*  with 
a  gentle  heat.    In  the  Dublin  formula,  sixteen  oun- 
ces of  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor  are  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  caustic  vegetable  alkali  in  powder,  and 
ten  ounces  are  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat  from  ai 
very  high  retort  into  a  cooled  receiver.    The  JStker 
Sulphuricus,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  first  by  distilling  to- 
gether in  a  sand  bath,  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat, 
sulphuric  acid  (vitriolic  acid)  and  alkohol,  (rectified 
spirit  of  wine)  each  thirty-two  ounces,  the  distilla- 
tion being  continued  until  sixteen  ounces  of  liquor 
have  passed  into  the  receiver,  kept  cool  by  water 
or  snow.    To  the  product  thus  obtained  are  added 
two  drachms  of  potass  (pure  kali ;)  and  it  is  again 
distilled  in  a  very  tall  retort,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
until  ten  ounces  of  liquid  have  passed  into  the  re- 
ceiver, kept  cool  during  the  whole  of  the  process. 
The  product  thus  obtained  is  the  sulphuric  asther. 
This  remarkable  chemical  product,  asther,  is  divert 
with  advantage  in  various  diseases,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  where  a  powerfully  diffusible  stimulus  is 
required;    such  as  asthma,   hysteria,  hemicrania, 
typhus-fever,  &c.    In  these  cases  it  is  combined 
with  distilled  aromatic  waters,  with  spirit  of  ammonia, 
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with  bitters,  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  with  opiates. 
Dose,  from  thirty  drops  to  one  drachm.  Spiritus 
JElheris  Vitriolici  compositus,  Ph.  Lund,  sfhher 
Sulphuricus  cum  Alhohole,  Ph.  Ed.  See  Antispas- 
modics. 

Ckrevista.  Malt  Liquor.  The  different  spe- 1 
cies  of  malt  liquor  have  been  already  enumerated 
at  p.  1 12,  P;:rt  I.  Of  these  the  cerevisia  nigra 
Londinensis  (London  Porter)  is  often  resorted  to 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  typhus-fever,  where  j 
its  use  is  not  forbidden  by  the  occurrence  of  diar- 
rhoea. 

Vinum.  Wine.  Respecting  the  use  of  wine  and 
of  vinous  liquors,  such  as  cyder  and  perry,  in  low 
and  malignant  fevers,  in  the  ulcerated  angina,  in 
gangre'ne,  &c.  see  p.  337,  under  the  class  of  An- 
tiseptics. There  is  a  propensity  in  modern  prac- 
titioners to  prescribe  wine  too  soon  and  too  copiously 
in  the  treatment  of  typhus.  In  such  cases  its  ad- 
ministration should  be  regulated  by  the  circumstan- 
ces pointed  out  in  the  Thesaur.  Medicaminum,  p.  231. 
During  its  use,  it  is  important  that  the  alvine  excre- 
tion be  duly  attended  to. 

Spiritus  Vini.  Alkohol.  (Seep.  114.)  Spirit 
of  Wine.  Alkohol.  Spirit  of  Wine  diluted  with 
water,  proves  a  powerful  cordial,  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  useful  to  resort,  in  cases  of  gouty  dys- 
pepsia and  chronic  diarrhoea;  in  the  advanced  and 
sinking  stage  of  typhus-fever,  &c.  See  p.  337- 
Spirit  of  Wine  is  used  externallv  in  stimulating  and 
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antiseptic  fomentations,  embrocations,  collyriums, 
and  gargles.    See  Antiseptics. 

(3)    From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Ferrum,  ejusque praparata.  Iron  and  its  prepa- 
rations.   See  Tonics  and  Emmenagogues. 

Aqua  calida.  Hot  water,  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  in  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  mouth 
will  well  bear,  during  or  after  meals,  is  an  excellent 
stimulus  to  the  stomach  in  cases  of  cephalalgia,  gouty 
languor,  and  dyspepsy ;  to  the  hepatic  system  in 
cases  of  jaundice  and  obstructed  biliary  secretion ; 
and  to  the  uterine  system  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  and 
amenorrhoea,  when  owing  to  diminished  arterial  ac- 
tion. See  Saunders  on  the  Aqueous  Regimen  in  his 
Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters. 

Therms  Balhonica.  The  Bath  Waters.  *  'The 
stimulant  powers  of  these  mineral  waters,  so  emi- 
nently serviceable  in  a  variety  of  diseases  connected1 
with  torpor  and  debility,  may  be  referred  to  their 
chalybeate  impregnation  and  high  degree  of  tempe- 
rature, jointly.  Hence  their  use  in  gouty  dyspep- 
sia, jaundice,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,'  palsy,  lead- 
colic,  &c.  See  Falconer  on  the  Medicinal  Effects 
of  the  Bath  Waters,  1798,  and  Gibbess  Second 
Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters,  1803. 


Balneum  calidum.    The  Hot  Bath.  Immersion 
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of  the  body  in  Water  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
98  or  100  of  Fahrenheit,  has  a  powerfully  stimulant 
effect  upon  the  circulating  and  nervous  system. 
Hence  its  use  in  various  disordered  conditions  of 
the  human  constitution  connected  with  Languid  and 
debilitated  action  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  skin. 
Hence  too,  its  use  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  stiffnesses 
and  immobility  of  the  joints;  in  ischiadic  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  white  swellings  of  the  knee;  and  in 
various  species  of  palsy.  The  hot  salt  water  bath, 
and  the  Bath  Water  bath,  are  more  stimulating  than 
a  fresh  water  bath  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
consequently  more  efficacious  in  some  of  the  dis- 
orders above-mentioned.  The  degree  of  stimulus 
communicated  by  the  hot  bath  is  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  temperature  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  borly  remains  immerged  in  it. 
These  must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disorder  for  which  this  remedy  is  employed;  for  the 
regulation  of  which  the  treatises  hereafter  quoted 
should  be  consulted.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  in 
general-,  the  higher  degrees  of  temperature  are  best 
suijted  to  paralytic  cases.  See  the  Treatises  of  Fal- 
coner,  Saunders,  and  Gibbes,  already  quoted.  Also, 
Marcard  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Baths,  (in  the 
German  tongue)  17Q3. 

Balneum  Vaporis.  The  Vapor  Bath.  Applica- 
ble to  the  same  cases  as  the  common  hot  water 
bath  ;  but  deemed  by  some  practitioners  to  be  more 
-  efficacious  in  nodosities  of  the  joints  and  paraly- 
tic affections.  Dtnman  on  the  Construction  and 
Method   of  Using  Vapour-Baths,    1769.  <  Dap- 
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pet  Maniere  d'administer  les   Bains  de  Vapeur, 
1790. 

Gas  oxi/genium..  (See  Tonics,  p.  407.)  Oxy- 
gen gas.  The  inhalation  of  this  gas  has  been  found 
beneficial  in  some  cases  of  palsy  ;  and  promises  to  be 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  cases  of  apparent  death 
from  drowning,  and  other  kinds  of  suffocation.  Dr. 
Odier,  of  Geneva,  recommends  the  use  of  water 
impregnated  with  oxygen  gas,  in  atonic  condi- 
tions of  the  primse  vise,  and  in  cases  of  hysteria, 
asthma,  &c. 

Electrisatio.    Electrization.    Drawing  electri- 
cal sparks  from  the  joints  when  stiffened  by  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  and  from  the  limbs  in'  cases  of 
palsy,  or  communicating  gentle  shocks  of  electri- 
city to  the  affected  parts,  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances produced  a  very  beneficial  effect.    Also  in 
gutta  serena  and  cataract ;  and  in  deafness.  Both 
these  modes  of  using  the  electrical  machine  have 
moreover  been  resorted  to  with  great  success  in  cases 
of  amenorrhoea.     See  Emmenagogues.  Bianchini 
sur  la  Medecine  Electrique,  1750.    Linnaeus  Con- 
sectaria    Electrico-Medica,    1754.  .  Reprinted  in 
Halleri  Disp.  Med.  Pract.  Tom.  1.  and  in  Amcen. 
Acad.  Vol.  ix.     Gardane  sur  PElectricite  Medicale, 
1768.  -  IVilhimon   on   Medical  Electricity,    3  799- 
Kuhn  uber  d.   Med.  Electrizitat,   1797,   in  the 
3d.   Volume  of  Duncan  s  ■  Annals  of  Medicine. 
Also  De  Haeu  Ratio  Medendi,  Tom.  1.  Cap.  vin. 


Galvanisatio.  Galvanization.  Applicable  to 
the  same  cases  as  electricity.    Wilkinsons  Elements 
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of  Galvanism,  J  804.  Carpue  Introduction  to 
Electricity  and  Galvanism,  with  Cases  showing 
their  Effects  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases,  1803.  See 
also  a  paper  on  the  Application  of  Galvanism  to 
the  Cure  of  Diseases  in  the  Ed.  Medical  Journal, 
Vol.  hi. 
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ANTISPASMODICS. 

(1)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia,  ejusque  prseparata.    Volatile  Alkali  and  its  Prepa 
rations. 

Oleum  miimale.  Animal  Oil. 
Castor  Fiber.  The  Beaver. 
Moschus  moschiferus.    The  Musk  animal. 

(2)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Atropa  Belladonna.    Deadly  Nightshade. 

Bubon  Galbannm.  Galbanum. 

Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.  Ipecacuanha. 

Cakdamine  pratensis.  Ladysmock. 

Cinchona  officinalis.-  Peruvian  barkt 
<J[  Citrus  Aurantium.    The  Orange. 

Conium  macnlatum.  Hemlock. 

Ferula  Assafcctida.  Assafaetida. 

Hyoscyamus  niger.  Henbane. 

Laurus  Camphoru.  Camphor. 

Pa  paver  somnifcrum.  "White  Poppy. 
^[Ruta  graxeolcns.  Rue. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  Valerian, 


Kali  prceparahmi,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Polassx,  Ph.  Ed. 
Alkali  Vegetable  mite%  Ph.  Ebl.  Prepared  Kali.  Carbonate 
of  Potass.    Mild  Vegetable  Alkali. 

(3)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 


Succinum,  ejvsque prccparata,    Amber  and  its  Preparationi. 
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atrov  prtrparuhtm,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  Soda,  Ph  Ed 
Alkali  Fossile  mite,  Ph.  EWan.  Prepared  Natron.  Carbo- 
nate of  Soda.    Mild  Fossil  Alkali. 


/Ethkr  vitriolicus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  JEthn  sulphuricus, 
Ph.  Ed.    Vitriolic  ./Ether.    Sulphuric  Mther. 

SpiritusJEtherisvitriolici  compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  Liquor  Mthereus 
O/cosus,  Ph.  Eblan.    Compound  Spirit  of  Vitriolic  ^Ether. 

,  Oily  .Ethereal  Liquor.  • 

BtSMUTHi  oxydum  album.    White  Oxyd  of  Bismuth. 
Cupri  quotdam  pnrparata.    Some  preparations  of  Copper. 
Hydraiigyri    quaidam  prcrparala.     Some  preparation*  of 
Quicksilver. 

Zixci  prceparala.    Preparations  of  Zinc. 


Electrisatio.  Electrization. 


CLASS  IX. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 

All  those  substances,  which,  whether  introduced 
into  the  body  or  applied  to  its  surface,  have  been 
found  by  experience  to  put  a  stop  to  convulsive 
movements  or  rigid  contractions  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  are  termed  Antispasmodics.  Of  these  sub- 
stances there  are  many  which  differ  from  each  other 
very  widely  both  in  respect  of  sensible  qualities  and 
chemical  composition;  which,  indeed,  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  considered  that  spasmodic  affec- 
tions occur  in  various  and  even  opposite  states  of 
the  body  ;  a  circumstance  which  calls  for  nice  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  in  the  use 
of  these  remedies.  Some  of  them  being  consider- 
ably stimulant  in  their  operation,  aggravate  rather 
than  alleviate  spasm,  when  associated  with  plethofra 
or  obstruction.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
to  attend  carefully  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  body, 
previously  to  the  exhibition  of  these  medicines ;  to 
premise  and  accompany  their  use  in  epilepsy,  cho- 
rea and  hysteria,  by  proper  evacuations ;  and  to 
select  from  the  great  variety  of  articles  which  this 
class  contains,  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  parti- 
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cujar  form  of  spasm  which  it  is  our  business  to  cure. 
Hoffmann  de  Antispasmodicis. 


(l)    From  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ammonia,  ejusque  prasparata.  Ammonia  or  Vo- 
latile Alkali  and  its  preparations.    See  p.  306— 413. 

Oleum  animale,  Ph.  Lond.  Animal  Oil.  Dip- 
pel's  Oil.  Prepared  by  three  times  distilling  oil  of 
hartshorn.  Has  been  given  with  advantage  in  some 
cases  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  hydrophobia.  Given  before  the  expected 
attack  of  an  intermittent,  it  has,  like  opium,  had 
the  effect  either  of  shortening  and  mitigating  the 
paroxysm,  or  of  wholly  preventing  it.  Dose,  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops.  Dippel  Vitas  animalis 
Morbus  et  Medicina,  1711.  Vater  de  Virtutibus 
Olei  Animalis,  1725.  Haller  de  Preparations  Olei 
Animalis,  ejusque  Usu  in  Febribus  Intermittentibus 
Medendis,  J  748. 

Castor  Fiber.  Mammalia  Glires.  Linn.  Mam- 
malia Rodentia.  Cuvier.  Europe.  North  Ameri- 
ca. (Castoreum  Russicum,  materia,  in  folliculo 
prope  anurn  sito,  collecta.)  The  Beaver.  Castor. 
The  substance  contained  in  the  follicle  situated  near 
the  anus.  This  odoriferous  substance  (says  Dr. 
Cullen)  is  certainly  on  many  occasions  a  powerful 
antispasmodic,  and  has  been  useful  almost  in  every 
case  requiring  such  remedies,  especially  when  given 
in  substance,  and  in  large  doses  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains.    It  has  been  supposed  (he  adds)  by  some  to 
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have  somewhat  of  a  narcotic  power;  but  he  had 
never  perceived  this,  excepting  where  such  effects 
might  be  imputed  to  its  removing  the  spasmodic 
affections  which  interrupted  sleep.  Sydenham  used 
to  prescribe  it  (but  in  doses  too  small)  joined  with 
sal  succini,  in  hysteria;  and  JVhytt  and  others  in 
the  same  cases,  combined  with  opium.  Morris 
thought  it  serviceable  in  some  cases  of  hooping 
cough,  when  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  has  been  recommended  in  epilepsy  by 
some  foreign  practitioners;  but  there  are  few  cases 
of  the  last  mentioned  disorder  in  which  castor  is 
likely  to  be  of  permanent  utility.  The  Tinctura 
Castorei,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  digesting  for  ten 
days,  two  ounces  of  Russian  castor  in  two  pints  of 
proof  spirit  of  wine.  In  the  Dublin  formula,  2  lbs. 
of  proof  spirit  are  directed  to  the  same  proportion 
of  castor,  and  the  digestion  is  continued  for  7  days. 
The  Tinctura  Castorei,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digesting 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Russian  castor  in  one  pound 
of  alkohol,  for  7  days.  Dose  of  these  tinctures 
from  30  to  60  drops.  The  Tinctura  Castorei  com- 
posita,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digesting  for  seven  days, 
Russian  castor  one  ounce,  and  assafcetida  half  an 
ounce,  in  ammoniated  alkohol  one  pound.  This  is 
a  powerful  antispasmodic.  Dose,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  or  forty  drops.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  of 
the  disorders  here  mentioned,  opium  joined  with 
camphor,  ol.  succini,  ammonia,  aether,  and  other 
antispasmodics,  affords  equal  relief. 

Moschus  moschiferus.  Mammalia  Pecora.  Thi- 
bet. (Moschus,  materia,  in  folliculo  prope  umbili- 
cum  sito,  collecta.)    The  Musk  Animal.    Musk  is 
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the  substance  which  is  contained  in  the  follicle  si- 
tuated near  the  navel.   This  odoriferous  substance  is 
a  still  more  powerful  antispasmodic  than  the  pre- 
ceding.   It  has  been  given  with  marked  success  in 
cases  of  hysteria,  gouty  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
(Pringle)  hooping-cough,"  ( IVhyll  and  De  BergerJ 
tetanus,  ( Huck  Saunders)  and  hydrophobia,  (John- 
stone); also  in  hiccup,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  the 
delirium  of  typhoid  fever,  (Wall.)    It  has  also  been 
thought  to  be  serviceable  in  epilepsy  and  mania; 
but  in  the  last  mentioned  cases,  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  it  is  very  questionable.    This  drug  is,  as 
Dr.   Cullen  has  remarked,    more  effectual  when 
given  in  substance  than  under  any  preparation  that 
has  been  attempted.     He  states  that  the  dose  to 
adults  should  be  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  and  that 
even  when  these  large  doses  are  found  to  be  effec- 
tual, they  must  be  repeated  after  no  long  intervals, 
till  the  disease  is  entirely  overcome,    It  is  joined 
with  the  volatile  alkali,  camphor,   opium,  aether, 
essential  oils,  &c.    The  most  convenient  form  is 
that  of  a  bolus.     (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  248.)  To 
children,  and  in  cases  of  difficult  deglutition,  it  has 
been    administered    clysterwise,    with  advantage. 
(Thesaur.  Med.  ,  p.  257.)    The  Mistura  Moschata, 
Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  Julepum  e  Moscho)  is  com- 
posed of  musk  two  scruple's,  gum  arabic  and  white 
sugar  each   one  drachm,   rose-water  six  ounces. 
Dose,  from  one  to  two  ounces  every  second  or  third 
hour.    Reinik  Momenta  quasdam  de  Moscho,  1784, 
Tralles,  de  limitandis  Laudibus  Moschi,  1783, 
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(2)    From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Atropa  Belladonna.  Deadly  Nightshade.  See 
Narcotics. 

Bubon  Galbanum.  (See  p.  272-128.)  Galbanum. 
Used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  the  same  cases,  and  in 
the  same  doses,  as  assafcetida,  which  see. 

Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.  Brotero.  Cephaelis 
Ipecacuanha.  Willdenow.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Aggregate.  South  America.  (Ipecacuanha.  Ra- 
dix.) Ipecacuanha.  Given  in  minute  doses,  name- 
ly from  half  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains,  this  root 
has  been  found  to  operate  beneficially  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic, in  cases  of  asthma,  hooping-cough,  (in 
which,  last  disorder  it  is  combined  with  the  mineral 
alkali)  and  uterine  haemorrhage.  Respecting  the 
other  medical  uses  of  ipecacuanha,  as  well  as  for  an 
account  of  its  various  officinal  preparations,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Emetics  and  Diaphoretics. 

Cardamine  pratensis.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa. 
Siliquosas.  Indigenous.  (Cardamine.  Flos.)  La- 
dy-smock. Recommended  by  Sir  G.  Baker  in 
chorea  and  other  convulsive  affections.  Dose  of 
the  dried  flowers,  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm. 
It  would  appear  that  the  cardamine  has  proved  ser- 
viceable with  some  practitioners  in  epilepsy;  but  in 
a  very  bad  case  of  that  disorder  (in  which,  indeed 
various  other-  antispasmodics  had  been  in  vain  re- 
sorted to)  the  writer  of  this  Synopsis  did  not  find  it 
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to  be  of  any  avail,  although  it  was  administered 
in  very  considerable  doses. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  (See  p.  370.)  Peruvian 
bark.  The  use  of  this  drug  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  &c.  has  been  already  noticed  under  the 
class  of  Tonics.  When  administered  in  these 
cases,  the  cinchona  is  frequently  joined  with  vale- 
rian, (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  251)  castor,  camphor,  or 
ammonia. 

^[  Citrus  Aurantium.    (See  p.  71-379-)  The 
Orange  tree.    Several  foreign  writers  have  recom- 
mended the  dried  leaves  of  this  tree  in  epilepsy  and 
other  convulsive  disorders;  but  it  would  appear  that 
they  have  greatly  over- rated  their  antispasmodic 
powers.    Tissot  effected  a  cure  in  some  instances  of 
simple  convulsion  by  this  medicine,  but  he  never 
experienced  much  benefit  from  it  in  epilepsies.  De 
Haen  (Ratio  Medendi,  Tom.  II.  p.  223)  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  attempts  to  cure  epileptic  patients 
with  this  remedy,  although  in  some  other  convul- 
sive affections  it  afforded  considerable  relief.  Dr. 
Cullen  states  that  the  few  trials  he  had  made  with 
these  leaves,  in  such  cases,  were  without  success. 
Their  sensible  qualities  (he  observes)  are  bitter  and 
aromatic;  but  in  both  these  respects  weaker  than  in 
the  orange  peel,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  that 
could  lead  him  to  expect  any  specific  virtue.  Dose 
of  the  dried  leaves,  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scru- 
ples.   Given  also  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of 
water.    (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  255.) 
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Conium  maculatum.    (Cicuta.)    Hemlock.  See 
Narcotics. 

Ferula  Assafoetida.    (Seep.  152.)  Assafoetida.- 
This  gum  resin  is  a  common  and  useful  remedy  in 
cases  of  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  and  tympanitis. 
It  has  also  been  prescribed,  and  seemingly  with  ad- 
vantage, in  some  cases  of  hooping-cough  (where  the 
disease  has  been  of  several  weeks  duration)  and 
croup.    In  the  true  spasmodic  asthma  it  is  of  little 
efficacy,  but  in  what  is  termed  the  pituitous  or 
humoral  asthma,  it  affords  considerable  relief  by 
promoting  expectoration.    Some  writers  have  men-* 
tioned  it  as  a  remedy  against  epilepsy;  but  it  is  too 
stimulant  in  its  operation  to  be  recommended  in  that 
disorder.     Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  On 
many  occasions,  it  is  advantageously  combined  with 
opium,  galbanum,  castor,   ammonia,   and  aether. 
Dr.  Cullen  has  well  remarked  that  where  assafoetida 
is  to  be  employed  as  an  antispasmodic,  the  form  of 
a  tincture  or  volatile  spirit  is  the  most  proper.  In 
flatulent  colic  and  some  other  cases,  it  is  often  ad- 
ministered clysterwise.     (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  257.) 
It  is  also  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster, 
to  the  stomach  or  umbilical  region  in  cases  of  gouty 
flatulency  and  hysteria.    Of  the  various  officinal 
preparations  of  this  drug  and  their  doses,  mention 
has  been-made  under  the  classes  of  Expectorants 
and  Emmenagogues. 

Hyoscyamus  niger.   Black  Henbane.   See  Nar- 
cotics. 


Laurtjs  Ccmphora.     (See  p.  244.)  Camph 
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Large  doses  of  this  drug  have  been  prescribed  by 
ome  practitioners  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  251)  in  ma- 
niacal affections,  and  as  it  seemed  with  some  relief. 
The  reports,  however,  respecting  its  favourable 
operation  in  such  disorders,  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  and  varied  to  warrant  a  principal  reliance 
upon  it  as  an  antimaniacal  medicine.  It  is  usefully 
joined,  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  gout,  with  other 
more  powerful  antispasmodic  remedies. 

Papaver  somniferum.  The  White  Poppy.  See 
Nakcotics. 

%  Rut  a  graveokns.  (See  p.  27  Q.)  Rue.  This 
strong  smelling  herb  and  its  preparations,  were  fre- 
quently prescribed  by  Sydenham  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions, but  in  modern  practice  little  use  is  made  of 
this  herb,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many 
other  articles  belonging  to  this  class,  which  surpass 
it  in  efficacy.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis 
Myrrh*  cpmpositus,  Ph.  Lond.  (See  Emmena- 
gogues.)  The  Extraction  Rut<c,  Ph.  Lond.  Ed.  et 
Eblan.  is  given  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  in 
doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  Triandria  Mqnogynia. 
Aggregate.  Indigenous.  (Valeriana  Sylvestris. 
Radix.)  Wild  Valerian.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
with  good  reason  ranked  among  the  most  powerful 
of  the  vegetable  antispasmodics.  It  has  been  found 
particularly  efficacious  in  epilepsy;  in  which  cases  it 
should  be  prescribed  in  substance,  and  in  large 
doses,  i.  e.  about  two  drachms  twice  or  thrice  in 
twenty- four  hours;  or  the  powder  may  be  given  in 
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half  this  quantity,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  its  own 
infusion.  On  many  occasions  it  is  advantageously 
joined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  (Tliesaur.  Med.  p. 
251.)  The  volatile  alkali  is  an  useful  addition 
to  it  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  hemicrania.  The 
Tinctura  Valeriana,  Ph.  Lond.  is  made  by  digest- 
ing for  eight  days,  in  a  gentle  heat,  four  ounces  of 
valerian  root  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit  of  wine. 
Dose,  two  drachms.  The  Tinctura  Valeriana;  am- 
moniata,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  (formerly  Tinct. 
Valer.  Volatilis)  is  made  by  digesting  for  the  same 
space  of  time  the  same  proportion  of  valerian  root 
in  two  pints  of  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia. 
In  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  the  proportions  are 
the  same,  digested  for  seven  days.  Dose,  from  half 
a  drachm  to  one  drachm.  Mar  chant  Experiences 
sur  les  Vertus  de  la  grande  Valeriane  sauvage,  in  the 
Histoire  de  TAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  anriee,  1706. 
Tissot  in  his  Traite  de  l'Epilepsie,  17 7 0.  Dresky 
de  Valeriana  officinale  1776,  and  reprinted  in  BaU 
dinger  s  Sylloge,  Vol.  in.  1778. 

Kali  pneparatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Car  bona  s  Potassce, 
Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Fegelabile  mite,  Ph.  Eblan.  Pre- 
pared Kali.  Carbonate  of  Potass.  Mild  Vegetable 
Alkali.  Useful  in  convulsive  affections  connected 
with  acidity  of  the  prims  viae,  as  noticed  at  p. 
308,  under  Absorbents. 

(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Succinum.  Amber.  Respecting  this  bitumi- 
nous substance,  Dr.  Cullen  has  well  observed,  that  in 
its  crude  state  it  is  totally  insoluble  in  the  juices  of 
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the  stomach,  and  has  always  appeared  to  him  to  be 
absolutely  inert  when  given  in  that  way,  as  recom- 
mended by  some  old  writers  on  the  materia  medica. 
And  with  regard  to  the  tinctures  prepared  from  it 
in  the  manner  described  in  several  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, the  quantity  of  amber  with  which  they  are 
impregnated,  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  that  what- 
ever antispasmodic  effects  those  tinctures  may  have 
produced,  should  be  referred, -he  thinks,  rather  to 
the  different  menstrua  (alkohol  and  asthereal  spi- 
rits) employed  for  the  solution  of  the  amber,  than 
to  the  amber  itself.  The  preparations  from  amber 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  are  Sal  Succim,  Ph.  Lond.  et 
Ebl.  Acidum  Succini,  Ph.  Ed.  and  Oleum  Succini,  Ph. 
Lond.  et  Ed.  These  products  are  obtained  by 
distilling  amber  in  a  sand  bath,  with  a  fire  gradu- 
ally increased.  The  salt  (acid)  is  afterwards  puri- 
fied (Sal  Succini  purificatus,  Ph.  Lond.)  by  solution 
in  boiling  water  and  crystallization.  Of  the  salt  or 
crystallized  acid,  the  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains.  It  is  seldom  met  with  genuine,  and  what- 
ever benefit  in  any  cases  of  hysteria,  or  other  ner- 
vous affections,  may  have  followed  its  use,  we  are 
disposed  to  refer  to  the  empyreumatic  oil,  which  is 
never  entirely  separated  from  it  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  purification.  On  the  whole  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  sal  vel  acidum  succini  as  a 
preparation  which  may  well  be  dispensed  with.  Of 
all  the  preparations  of  amber,  the  oil  is  doubtless 
the  best ;  and  when  rectified  by  repeated  distilla- 
tions (Oleum  Succini  reclificatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Oleum 
Succini  purissimum,  Ph.  Ed.)  Dr.  Cullen  relates  that 
he  had  found  it  useful  in  many  cases  of  epilepsy, 
hysteria/and  other  spasmodic  affections.    It  may 
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be  doubted,  however,  whether  in  such  cases,  it  pos- 
sesses any  advantages  over  the  rectified  oil  of 
hartshorn,  termed  animal  oil..  Dose  of  the  oil  of 
amber,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops.  The  Spiritus  Am- 
monies  Succinates,  Ph.  Lond.  (Eau  de  Luce)  is 
composed  of  alkohol  one,  ounce  by  weight,  water 
of  pure  ammonia  four  ounces  by  measure,  rectified 
oil  of  amber  one  scruple  by  weight,  soap  ten  grains. 
The  soap  and  oil  of  amber  are  digested  with  the 
alkohol  until  they  are  dissolved;  after  which  the 
water  of  pure  ammonia  is  added  and  mixed  by 
shaking  the  whole  together.  This  is  used  both 
internally  and  externally  :  internally  in  doses  of  ten 
or  fifteen  drops,  in  cases  of  hysteria,  gouty  affections 
of  the  stomach,  tetanus,  &c.  and  to  persons  bitten  by 
venomous  serpents ;  and  externally  in  the  accidents 
last  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  palsy.  It  is  also  used  for 
smelling  to,  in  cases  of  deliquium.  Hartmann  de 
Succini  in  Medicina  efficacia,  17 10.  Alberti  de 
Succino,  1750. 

Natron  praparatum,  Ph.  Lond.  Carbonas  So- 
da, Ph.  Ed.  Alkali  Fossile  mite,  Ph.  Eblan.  Prepared 
Natron.  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Mild  Mineral  Al- 
kali. This  alkaline  salt,  joined  with  small  doses  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha^  has  lately  been  given  with 
remarkable  success  in  cases  of  hooping  cough.  The 
proportions  for  a  child  one  year  old  are  two  grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  one  drop  of  tincture  of  opium, 
with  five  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  given  every  fourth 
hour.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Vol.  11.  Of  the  other  medicinal  properties  of  this 
alkaline  salt,  mention  has  been  made  at  p.  232  and 
314. 
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./Ether  vitriolicus.  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  /Ether 
sulphuricus,  Ph.  Ed.  Vitriolic  yEther.  Sulphuric 
-('Ether.  This  is  advantngeously  joined  in  the  usual 
doses  (See  Stimulants]  with  the  tincture,  of  as- 
safcetida,  or  tincture  of  castor,  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions. It  is,  moreover,  an  useful  addition  to  opium 
and  musk  in  the  subsultus  tendinum,  hiccup,  and 
low  delirium  of  typhus  ;  also  in  the  vomiting  which 
occurs  in  the  yellow  fever ;  but  it  affords  no  relief 
against  spasms  which  accompany  attacks  of  the 
gout. 

Spiritus  yEtheris  Vitriolici  composiius,  Ph.  Lond. 
Liquor  JEthereus  Oleosus,  Ph.  Eblan.  Obtained, 
according  to  the  Lond.  pharmacopoeia,  by  mixing 
together  two  pounds  of  spirit  of  vitriolic  aether  and 
three  drachms  of  oil  of  wine.  According  to  the 
Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  by  taking  what  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  vitriolic  ether,  and  distilling  off 
one  half  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
same  cases  and  in  the  same  doses  as  the  preceding. 

Bismuthi  oxydum  album.  Magisterium  Bismu- 
thi.  White  Oxyd  of  Bismuth.  Magistery  of  Bis- 
muth. Of  late  years  this  metallic  oxyd  has  been 
given  with  good  effect,  not  only  by  Dr.  Odier  of 
Geneva,  and  other  foreign  practitioners,  but  also 
by  some  physicians  of  our  own  country,  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  arising  from  increased  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  in  hysteria;  but  Dr.  Odier  never 
found  it  useful  in  epilepsy  and  other  forms  of  con- 
vulsion ;  nor  in  dyspeptic  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach connected  with  diseases  of  the  viscera. 
It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  pyrosis  and  cardjalgia. 
During  its  exhibition  the  belly  is  sometimes  const!- 
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pated,  sometimes  relaxed.  Dose,  from  four  to 
twelve  grains,  three  br  four  times  a  day.  After 
all,  is  this  metallic  oxyd  preferable  to  the  oxyd  of 
zinc  in  any  of  the  disorders  which  are  said  to  have 
been  relieved  by  it  ?  Odier  Manuel  de  Medecine 
Pratique,  1805.  Carminaii  Opuscula  Therapeutica. 
Marcel  in  Mem.  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Society;  and 
Bardsleijs  Med.  Reports,  I8O7. 

Cupri  Ammoniaretum,  Ph.  Ed.    Cuprum  Am- 
moniatum,  Ph.  Eblan.  (formerly  Cuprum  Ammoni- 
acum)  Ammoniaret  of  Copper.    Ammoniated  Cop- 
per.   Ammonical  Copper.    According  to  the  for- 
mula of  the  Edinburgh  College,  this  is  made  by 
taking  purified  sulphate  of  copper  two  parts,  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  three  parts  ;  these  are  rubbed  well 
together  in  a  glass  mortar,  [during  which  an  effer- 
vescence takes  place]  until  they  unite  into  a  violet- 
coloured  mass,  which   after  being  wrapped  up  in 
blotting  paper,  is  first  dried  on  a  chalk  stone,  and 
then  by  a  gentle  heat,  after  which  it  is  put  into  a 
glass  bottle  closely  stopped  and  kept  for  use.  In 
the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  the  proportions  are  one 
part  of  vitriolated  copper  (sulphate  of  copper)  to 
three  parts  of  mild  volatile  alkali  (carbonate  of  am- 
monia.)   On  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Cullen, 
who  first  recommended  this  preparation  to  the  notice 
of  medical  practitioners,    it  continues  to.  be  pre- 
scribed by  some  physicians  in  epileptic  cases.  Dose, 
from  half  a  grain  to  four  or  five  grains  twice  a  day 
(The.saur.  Med.  p.  ]S6  )    We  would  remark,  how- 
ever, that  in  large  doses  it  disturbs  the  stomach  too 
much  to  admit  of  its  continuance  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  that  in  small  doses  it  affords 
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but  a  slight  and  temporary  relief.    As  the  prepara- 
tions of  zinc  are  more  manageable,   and  at  least 
equally  efficacious,  they  may  at  all  times  super- 
sede, for  internal  purposes,  the  cupri  ammoniare- 
tum  and  every  other  preparation  of  copper.  The 
P Unite  Ammoniareti  Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  Pilu- 
las  Cupri)  consist  of  ammoniaret  of  copper  sixteen 
grains,  crumb  of  bread  four  scruples,  water  of  car- 
bonate  of  ammonia  enough  to  form  a  mass  to  be  di- 
vided into  thirty-two  pills.   Supposing  the  ammonia- 
ret  of  copper  to  be  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  mass,  and  that  all  the  pills  are  of  an  equal  bulk, 
each  pill  will  contain  half  a  grain  of  the  cupreous 
salt.    Dose,  one  pill  twice  a  day  at  first,  then  two, 
then  three,  gradually  increasing  the  number  to  as 
many  as  the  epileptic  patient's  stomach  will  bear. 
The  Aqua  Cupri  Ammoniati,  Ph.  Lpnd.  (formerly 
Aqua  Saphirina)  has  been  already  noticed  under  the 
class  of  Antiseptics.    It  is  only  used  as  an  out- 
ward application. 

^[  Cuprum   vitriolatum,   Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan. 
Sulphas  Cupri,  Ph.  Ed.    (Vitriolum  Cceruleum)  Vi- 
triolated  Copper.    Sulphate  of  Copper.    (Blue  Vi- 
triol.)   Some  practitioners  have  employed  this  pre- 
paration of  copper  for  the  cure  of  hysteria,  flatulent 
colic,  and  epilepsy,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or  half  a 
grain,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  space,  of 
twenty-four  hours.    For  these  purposes,  however, 
as  well  as  for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  (Thesaur. 
Med.  p.  19O,)  it  will  always  be  safer  and  more  ad- 
visable to  employ  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  When- 
ever an  occasion  presents  itself  we  cannot  refrain 
from  cautioning  against  the  use  internally,  of  every 
preparation  of  copper. 
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Hydrargyria,  ej usque  prasparata.  Quicksilver 
and  its  preparations.  See  p.  125,  under  Sialago- 
gues,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  this 
njetal,  and  its  various  preparations,  in  tetanus,  hy- 
drophobia, and  other  spasmodic  disorders.  Mercu- 
rial inunction  has  been  resorted  to  with  similar  ad- 
vantage in  the  same  cases. 

Zincum  calcinatum,  Ph.  Lond.    Sstydum  Zinci, 
Ph.  Ed.  Calx  Zinci,  Ph.  Eblan.  (Flores  Zinci)  Cal- 
cined Zinc.    Oxyd  of  Zinc.  (Flowers  of  Zinc.)  Ob- 
tained by  burning  zinc  in  a  crucible  subjected  to  a 
red  heat,  having  another  crucible  inverted  over  it, 
but  so  as  to  give  free  access  to  the  air.    During  its 
combustion  the  zinc  is  oxydized  and  converted  into 
exceedingly  light,  white  flakes,  commonly  called 
flowers  of  zinc.    They  were  administered  with  great 
success  in  epilepsy  and  other  convulsive  affections, 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  by  Gaubins,  who  de- 
rived his  knowledge  of  their  antispasmodic  virtues 
from  an  empiric  of  Amsterdam.    In  consequence  of 
his  recommendation  of  this  oxyd,  many  foreign 
practitioners  were  induced  to  make  trial  of  it,  and 
their  report  is,  generally,  in  its  favour.    Among  our 
own  countrymen,  who  have  employed  this  remedy 
with  advantage  in  epileptic  cases,  may  be  mentioned 
Dis.  Percival  and  Hay  garth.    Others  have  found 
the  oxyd  of  zinc  useful  in  cases  of  hysteria,  chorea, 
asthma,  hooping-cough,  (Duncans  Med.  Comm. 
Vol.  v.  Part  II,)  and  tetanus.    But  if  there  are 
many  who  bear  testimony  to  the  remedial  powers 
of  the  oxyd  of  zinc  in  the  disorders  abovemen- 
tioned,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  who 
complain  that  they  have  derived  only  a  very  slight 
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and  transitory  relief  from  it ;  and  some  there  are 
who  state,  that  its  exhibition  was  productive  of  no 
relief  at  all.    This  is  the  fate  with  most  medicines; 
the  successful  administration  of  which  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances;    such  as,  whether  the 
disorder  be  recent  or  inveterate  ;  whether  simple  or 
complicated  with  much  visceral  affection  ;  whether 
the  administration  of  the  remedy  be  premised  and 
accompanied*  by  the  requisite   evacuations ;  and 
lastly,  whether  it  be  prescribed  in  the  proper  doses, 
and  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  In- 
attention to  any  of  the  circumstances  here  enume- 
rated, would  be  followed  by  a  partial  or  total  failure 
of  the  medicine  employed.    For  these  reasons  we 
should  be  cautious  in  condemning  a  remedy  so  long 
as  the  negative  cases  do  not  greatly  outnumber  the 
positive  and  undisputed  instances  produced  in  its 
favour.    Dose,  to  children,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  to  adults,  from 
two  to  ten  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It 
may  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  of 
pills  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  187.)    Hart  de  Zinco,  ejus- 
que  Florum  Usu  Medico,  1772.    Hartman  super 
Florum  Zinci  Usu  Interno,  1778. 

Zincum  vitriolatuni,  Ph.  Lond.  Sulphas  Zinci, 
Ph. Ed.  Vitriolum  album,  Ph.  Eblan.  (See  p.  323.) 
Vitriolated  Zinc.  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  White  Vi- 
triol. This  is  prescribed  in  the  same  spasmodic  af- 
fections.as  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  and  in  many  instances 
with  the  same  good  effect.  Dose,  from  one  to  three 
or  four  grains.  For  other  observations  on  the  me- 
dical uses  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  see  Astringents 
and  Tonics. 
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Electrisatio.  Electrization.  According  to  the 
statements  of  some  practitioners,  electricity  has  been 
resorted  to  with  advantage  in  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and 
other  spasmodic  disorders.  In  the  first  mentioned 
disorder,  however,  it  is  a  stimulus,  which,  we  ap- 
prehend, will  more  frequently  prove  injurious  than 
useful.  For  other  observations  on  the  medical 
powers  of  electricity,  see  Stimulants. 
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Nicotian  a  Tabacum.  Tobacco. 
Pa  paver  somniferum.    White  Poppy. 


CLASS  X. 


NARCOTICS. 

INHERE  is  no  class  of  medicines  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  more  judgment  and  discrimination 
are  requisite,  than  in  the  administration  of  those 
which  are  termed  Narcotics.  When  given  in  full 
doses,  much  good  or  much  mischief  is  sure  to  fol- 
low, according  as  they  are  properly  or  mistakingly 
prescribed.  What  a  common  practice  it  is  to  give 
them  whenever  a  patient  complains  of  pain,  without 
duly  investigating  the  cause  of  that  pain  ?  Whether 
it  be  the  consequence  of  high  inflammatory  action, 
of  a  plethoric  condition,  or  of  a  suppression  of 
some  periodical  or  habitual  discharge?  In  these 
cases  to  prescribe  any  of  the  medicines  belonging  to 
this  class,  in  a  full  or  considerable  dose,  before  the 
remedies  suited  to  remove  inflammation,  plethora, 
and  obstruction  had  been  resorted  to,  would  only 
serve  to  aggravate  the  disease.  And  even  where 
there  is  no  condition  of  the  body  which  contra- 
indicates  the  use  of  Narcotics,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  adapt  the  doses  not  only  to  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  patients,  but  likewise  to  the  par- 
ticular form  of  disease.  For  instance,  in  tetanus, 
hemicrania,  and  colica  pictonum,  opium  and  other 
narcotic  medicines  may  be  given  in  large  doses  with 
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excellent  effect;  but  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  typhus- 
fever,  and  some  other  states  of  debility,  small 
doses,  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  are  found  to 
answer  best. 

In  the  administration  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics, it  is  moreover  proper  to  consider  whether,  in 
the  particular  case  in  which  they  appear  to  be  indi- 
cated, they  should  be  prescribed  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  medicines:  and  if  in  the  manner 
last  mentioned,  with  what  sort  of  adjuncts.  Thus, 
in  cases  of  synochus,  acute  rheumatism,  and  the 
early  stage  of  dysentery,  they  should  be  given  in 
combination  with  calomel  and  antimonials;  in  cases 
of  asthma  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  with  ammonia- 
cum,  squill,  and  other  expectorants;  in  cases  of 
cholera,  with  diluents  and  demulcents;  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  with  astringents  and  aromatics;  in  hae- 
morrhagic  cases,  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  other 
styptics;  in  hysteria,  with  the  volatile  alkali,  asther, 
and  fcetids;  in  convulsive  affections,  especially  such 
as  occur  in  children,  with  magnesia  and  other  ab- 
sorbents. 

Aconitum  Napellus.  Aconitum  Neomonianum . 
Aconitum  Cammarum.  Polyandria  Trigynia.  Mul- 
tisiliquae.  France,  Switzerland.  Germany.  (Her- 
ba.)  Aconite,  Monkshood,  or  Wolfsbane.  The 
dried  leaves  and  extract  of  all  these  species  of  aco- 
nite have  been  used  with  advantage  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  arthritis.  Also  in  scrophulous,  can- 
cerous, and  venereal  cases,  particularly  in  venereal 
nodes.  They  abate  pain  and  promote  perspiration. 
Of  the  dried  leaves,  the  dose  is  from  1  grain  to  4  or 
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5,  joined  with  antimony,  or  calomel,  or  guaiacum, 
according  to  circumstances.    The  Succus  Spissatus 
Aconiti  Napelli,  Ph.  Ed.  is  prepared  by  evaporating 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  in  a  water-bath, 
saturated  with  sea-salt,  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 
Dose,  at  first  half  a  grain  gradually  increased  to  five 
or  ten  grains,  or  as  much  as  the  patient  can  bear, 
"without  producing  any  disagreeable  effect. .  Pre- 
viously to  entering  upon  the  use  of  the  aconite,  the 
primae  viae  should  be  duly  cleansed.    Some  practi- 
tioners prescribe  a  tincture,  made  by  digesting  1 
part  of  the  dried  leaves  in  6  parts  spirit  of  wine. 
Dose,  from  5  to  40  drops.    Stoerk  libellus  quo  de- 
monstratur  Stramonium,  Hyoscyamum, '  Aconitum 
non  solum  tuto  posse  exhiberi  hominibus,  verum  et 
ea  esse  remedia  in  multis  morbis  maxime  salutifera, 
1762.    Reinhold  de  Aconito  Napello,   1769,  and 
reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Baldinger's  Syl- 
loge.     Collin  Observations  circa  morbos,    17 72. 
Ohdelius  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Acade- 
my for  J  776.    Razoax  de  Cicuta,  Stramonio,  et 
Aconito,  17  80. 

Atropa  Belladonna.  Pentandria  Monoo-vnia. 
Solanaceas.  Indigenous.  (Solanum  lethale.  &'  Ra- 
dix, Folia.)  Deadly  Night-shade.  All  the  parts 
of  this  plant,  root,  leaves,  and  berries,  are  narco- 
tic. The  root  and  leaves  commonly  produce  a  dia- 
phoretic as  well  as  an  anodyne  effect;  but  like  the 
fox-glove,  tobacco,  and  some  other  narcotics,  the 
deadly  night-shade  not  unfrequently  operates'as  a 
diuretic.  Sometimes  it  purges;  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances (Greding  apud  Ifiidwigii  Adversar.  Medico 
Pract.  Vol.  1.  Part  4,  and  Vol.  ir.  Part  2)  it  has 
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been  known  to  produce  a  salivation.    The  root  has 
been  cried  up  as  a  specific  against  the  hydrophobia, 
both  as  a  preservative  and  curative  remedy;  but  in 
this  instance  we  fear  its  powers  have  been  greatly 
over-rated.    The  leaves  have  been  employed  with 
good  effect  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  convul- 
sive disorders,  (Bergius  and  Greeting)  as  well  as  in 
palsy  and  mania.     Also  in  cancerous  affections, 
(Lambergen  apud  Halleri  Disp.  ad  Hist,  et  Cura- 
tionem  Morb.  Tom.  n.)  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally.   In  relating  his  experience  of  this  remedy  in 
the  cases  last  mentioned,  Dr.  Cullen  observes  that 
he  had  a  cancer  of  the  lip  entirely  cured  by  it;  a 
scirrhosity  in  a  woman's  breast,  of  such  a  kind  as 
frequently  proceeds  to  a  cancer,  he  had  found  en- 
tirely discussed  by  the  use  of  it;  a  sore  a  little 
below  the  eye,  which  had  put  on  a  cancerous  ap- 
pearance, was  much  mended  by  the  internal  use  of 
the  belladonna;    but  the  patient  having  learned 
somewhat  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  this  medicine, 
refused  to  continue  the  use  of  it,  upon  which  the 
sore  again  spread  and  was  painful;    but  upon  a 
return  to  the  use  of  the  belladonna,   was  again 
mended  to  a  considerable  degree;  when  the  same 
fears  again  returning,  the  use  of  it  was  again  laid 
aside,  and  with  the  same  consequence  of  the  sores 
becoming  worse.     Of   these   alternate  states  of 
amendment  and  relapse,  connected  with  the  alternate 
use  and  abstinence  from  the  belladonna,  there  were 
several  repetitions  which  fell  under  his  own  observa- 
tion;   but  the  patient  being  removed  to  a  great 
distance,  he  did  not  know  how  long  those  changes 
,  went  on;  but  he  was  very  well  convinced  of  the 
power  and  virtues  of  this  herb  in  certain  cases.  At 
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the  same  time  he  owned,  that  in  several  cases,  both 
of  scirrhosity  and  of  open  sores,  it  had  not  ans- 
wered his  expectations.  De  Haen  relates  that  he 
gave  this  herb  to  four  women  affected  with  scirrhous 
and  cancerous  breasts.  At  first  it  seemed  to  afford 
some  relief;  but  by  continuation,  the  contrary 
effect  was  produced.  One  of  the  patients  sunk 
under  the  profuse  discharge,  not  of  ichor  but  of 
pus;  in  the  other  three  patients,  the  use  of  the 
belladonna  was  continued  until  the  loss  of  appetite, 
diarrhoea,  vertigo,  and  extreme  languor,  made  it 
necessary  to  desist.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  an  in- 
stance of  a' person  who,  while  using  the  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  with  the  effect  of  nearly  healing  up  a 
cancer  of  the  lip,  had  a  dryness  and  stricture  of  the 
pharynx  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  oesophagus  come 
on  to  a  great  degree,  and  was  suddenly  killed  by  a 
very  copious  throwing  up  of  blood,  seemingly,  as 
he  was  informed,  proceeding  from  the  fauces. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  belladonna  in  the 
convulsive  affections  before  mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
paralysis  and  mania,  may  be  referred  partly  to  the 
power  which,  in  common  with  other  narcotics,  it 
possesses  of  allaying  irritation,  and  partly  to  its 
sudorific  action.  In  such  cases,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote its  operation  by  the  skin,  it  will  generally  be 
proper  to  direct  the  patients  to  be  kept  moderately 
warm,  (but  by  no  means  in  a  high  temperature)  and 
to  cause  them  to  dilute  sufficiently  with  aqueous 
liquors,  taken  in  a  tepid  state. 

A  medicine  capable  of  producing  such  powerful 
effects,  demands  the  utmost  caution  on  the  part  of 
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the  prescriber.  He  should  begin  with  the  smallest 
doses,  increasing  them  very  gradually  to  a  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  quantity,  (in  which  cases  the 
intervals  between  the  repetitions  of  the  doses  should 
be  proportionably  lengthened)  and  desisting  as  soon 
as  a  dryness  or  stricture  of  the  throat,  or  much 
diarrhcea,  or  great  languor,  with  sickness  and  vo- 
miting, or  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  sight,  come  on. 

Either  the  dried  root  or  dried  leaves  may  be 
used.  The  former  is  prescribed  to  children,  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to 
three  or  four  grains;  to  adults,  from  six  to  twelve 
grains.  Of  the  dried  leaves,  (which  are  more  com- 
monly used  than  the  root)  the  dose  is  from  half  a 
grain  to  ten  grains.  In  some  cases,  rhubarb  and 
other  aperients  are  usefully  joined  with  this  medi- 
cine. Lambergen  (see  Halleri  Disputationes  above 
referred  to)  employed  a  watery  infusion;  but  the 
proportion  of  water  which  he  used  is  very  vaguely 
expressed,  when  he  says3  that  he  steeped  for  the 
space  of  a  night,  one  scruple  of  the  dried  leaves  in 
ten  tea-cups  full  of  boiling  water.  Of  this  he  gave 
the  tenth  part,  i.  e.  one  tea-cup  full,  for  a  dose. 
The  Succus  Spissatus  Atropa?  Belladonna,  Ph.  Ed. 
is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inspissated  juice 
of  aconite.  Dose,  from  one  to  five  grains.  Tim- 
merman  Periculum  Medicum  Belladonna?,  1  76  J . 
Davies  de  Atropa  Belladonna,  1776,  and  reprinted 
in  Baldingers  Sylloge.  Four  treatises  by  Munch 
the  father  and  his  two  sons,  published  in  1781. 
1783,  and  1785,  of  which  treatises  two  are  in  Ger- 
man and  two  in  Latin. 
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Conium  maculatum.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Um- 
bellate. Indigenous.  (Cicuta.  Herba.  Flos. 
Semen.)  Hemlock.  Practitioners  being  more  fa- 
miliarized with  the  use  of  this  plant  than  with  that 
of  the  preceding  and  some  other  narcotic  vegetables, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  so  particularly  into 
an  account  of  its  medical  virtues. 

It  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  scrophulous  and 
cancerous  disorders,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  in  many  of  these  cases  with  considerable  bene- 
fit; in  other  instances,  without  any  sensible  relief, 
even  after  being  continued  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  Like  most  proposers  of  new  remedies, 
Stoerck  has  been  too  profuse  in  his  encomiums  of 
hemlock.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  some  cases  of  gout,  where  opium  dis- 
agreed, and  in  that  acutely  painful  complaint  termed 
tic  doulouroux  (Fothergill) ;  also  in  caries  of  the 
bones  (Justamond)  and  bad  venereal  ulcerations 
(John  Hunter.)  Dr.  Butter  prescribed  it  with 
marked  success  in  the  hooping-cough;  and  being 
less  stimulant  than  opium,  vand  less  liable  to  cheek 
expectoration,  it  generally  answers  better  than  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy,  in  cases  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis  :  Or,  in  the  last  mentioned  disorder  it 
may  sometimes  be  joined  with  a  fourth  or  sixth  of 
its  weight  of  opium ;  for  it  is  with  narcotics  as  with 
medicines  which  belong  to  some  of  the  other 
classes;  namely,  2  or  more  joined  together  in  differ- 
ent proportions  often  produce  a  better  effect  than 
any  of  them  exhibited  singly  in  an  equal  quantity. 
The  Succus  Cicutce  spissatus,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan. 
and  Succus  Conii  maculati,  Ph.  Ed.  are  prepared 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
belladonna  before  mentioned.  Dose  of  either,  from 
one  to  ten  grains.  StoercWs  hemlock  pills  consist 
of  the  inspissated  juice  formed  into  a  mass  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  dried  leaves.  This  mass 
is  divided  into  pills,  each  weighing  two  grains. 
(Thesaur.  Med.  p.  264.)  The  dried  leaves  may  be 
given  alone,  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  grains.  With 
the  inspissated  juice  and  powder  are  joined,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  disorder  in  which  they 
are  given,  calomel,  guaiacum,  ammoniacum,  &c. 
In  the  administration  of  this,  as"  of  all  other  nar- 
cotic medicines,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the 
smallest  doses,  afterwards  gradually  increasing  them 
to  as  much  as  the  patient  can  well  bear.  In  this 
manner,  many  instances  are  recorded  where  asto- 
nishing quantities  of  hemlock  extract  have  been  taken, 
in  cancerous  and  other  painful  disorders,  without  dis- 
turbing the  constitution.  It  is  a  sign  that  the 
medicine  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  length, 
when  it  disorders  the  head,  stomach,  or  bowels. 
For  external  use,  fomentations,  cataplasms,  and 
plasters,  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  272)  are  prepared  from 
this  vegetable.  Stoerck  Libellus  de  Cicuta,  1760. 
Ejusdem  Libellus  Secundus  de  Cicuta,  1 76 J . 

Datura  Stramonium.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Solanaceae.  Indigenous..  (Herba.)  Thornapple. 
This  powerfulfy  narcotic  vegetable  has  been  admi- 
nistered with  good  effect  in  epileptic  and  maniacal 
Cases,  according  to  the  reports  of  Stoerch,  Odheliw, 
Bergius,  and  others.  The  preparation  usually  gi- 
ven, is  the  inspissated  juice.  Dose,  from  one 
quarter  to  two  or  three  grains.    In  the  administra- 
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tion  of  this  remedy,  the  same  caution  is  requisite 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  instance  of  the 
belladonna.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  dose  has  been  car- 
ried to  its  height,  whenever  vertigo,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  head-ach,  drowsiness,  or  difficulty  of 
swallowing  come  on.  Under  such  circumstances, 
its  exhibition  should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  and 
when  again  resorted  to,  the  dose  should  be  dimi- 
nished. Stoerck  Libellus  de  Stramonio,  Hyoscya- 
mo,  et  Aconito,  1762.  Wedenberg  de  Stramonii 
Usu  in  Morbi*  Convulsivis,  1772,  and  reprinted  in 
Baldingers  Sylloge,  Vol.  11. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  (See  p.  217.)  Foxglove.  It 
belongs  to  this  place  to  take  notice  of  the  use  of  this 
remedy  in  cases  accompanied  with  increased  sen- 
sibility and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  such  as 
scrophula,  phthisis,  hasmoptoe,  spasmodic  asthma, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pneumonia,  (after  bleed- 
ing) &c.    In  these  cases,  it  is  prescribed  either  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  or  tincture,  in  the  doses 
already  mentioned  at  the  page  above  referred  to; 
and  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  disorder  in 
which  it  is  prescribed,  it  is  joined  with  opiates,  ex- 
pectorants,  antispasmodics,    &c.    (Thesaur.  Med. 
p.  271.)    The  Tinctura  Digitalis  Purpurea,  Ph. 
Ed.   has  been  already  noticed  at  p.  2 19.  Dose, 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops.    Respecting  the  use  of 
this  herb  in  hydropic  affections,  see  Diuretics. 
Darwin  s  Zoonomia,  2d  Vol.  4to  Edition.  IVither- 
ing's  Account  of  the  Foxglove,   1785.  Beddoess 
Treatises  on  Scrophula  and  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion.   Ferriars  Essay  on  the  Digitalis  purpurea, 
1797.    Hamilton  on  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  1807. 
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Hyoscyamus   niger.      Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Solanaceae.    Indigenous.    (Herba.  Semen.)  Hen- 
bane.   Wherever  an  anodyne  is  wanted,  and  opium 
disagrees,    this  herb  and  the  preparations  from  it 
may  be  prescribed.    It  is  especially  suited  to  spas- 
modic and  colicky  affections,  and  to  cases  of  chro- 
nic rheumatism  and  arthritis.    Instances  are  also 
recorded  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  mania  and  me- 
lancholy; but  in  the  last  mentioned  disorders,  it 
has  at  least  as  often  failed  as  it  has  succeeded,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,   a  doubtful  remedy  in  diseases 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Vesaniae.    It  does  not 
occasion  costiveness,  as  opium  does.    The  officinal 
preparations  are  the  Succus    Spissatus  Hyoscyami 
nigri,  Ph.  Ed.  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Inspissated  juice  of  aconite,  hemlock,  &c.  Dose, 
from  one  grain  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.    In  the 
last  mentioned  doses,  it  frequently  occasions  head- 
ach,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.    When  any 
of  these  effects  are  produced,  it  should  be  imme- 
diately   discontinued.      The  Tinctura  Hyoscyami 
nigri,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by  digesting,   for  seven 
days,  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  henbane  in 
eight  ounces  of  diluted  alkohol.    Dose,  from  ten 
to  thirty  or  forty  drops.    The  leaves  are  applied,  in 
the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  to  scirrhous  tumors  and 
cancerous  sores.    We  cannot  refrain  from  repeating 
the  remark  thrown  out  in  the  Thesaur.  Med.  p. 
264,   that  this  plant  possesses   medicinal  virtues 
"which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  every  modern  pharma- 
copoeia.    Stoerck  de  Stramonio,  Hyoscyamo,  &c. 
1762. 


Laukus  Campkora.    (See  p.  244.)  Camphor, 
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When  given  in  large  closes,  this  medicinal  substance 
operates  as  a  narcotic,  and  has  been  successfully 
prescribed  by  some  practitioners  in  maniacal  disor- 
ders, in  which  cases  it  may  be  combined  with  tar- 
tarised  antimony,  nitre,  and  other  refrigerants.  It 
is,  however,  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  many  other 
articles  belonging  to  this  class.  Locker  Observa- 
tiones  Practical  circa  Luem  Veneream,  Epilepsiam, 
etManiam,  17  62. 

.  Nicotian  a  'Tabacum.  (See  p.  120.)  Tobacco. 
As  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  the  infusion,  wine 
or  tincture  of  this  herb  is  sometimes  prescribed  in 
cases  of  dysury.  (Foivler  as  quoted  at  p.  221.) 
The  Vinum  Nicotiance  Tabaci,  Ph.  Ed.  is  made  by 
macerating,  for  seven  days,  one  ounce  of  tobacco 
in  one  pound  of  Spanish  white  wine.  Dose,  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  or  sixty  drops.  Respecting  the  uses 
of  tobacco  in  asthmatic  and  hydropic  affections,  see 
Expectorants  and  Diuretics. 

Papaver  somniferum.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 
Rhseades.  Asia.  Cultivated  in  Europe.  (Papaver 
album.  Capsula,  ejusque  succus  spissatus  Opium 
<lictus.)  White  Poppy.  The  capsule,  or  head,  and 
its  inspissated  juice  called  Opium. 

Of  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  nar- 
cotics, Opium  is  that  which  is  most  extensively 
used.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  plan  of  this 
work,  professedly  practical,  to  enter  into  a  rationale 
of  its  operation  upon  the  human  body.  Waving, 
therefore,  all  inquiry  of  that  kind,  we  shall  proceed, 
1°  to  point  out  those  diseases  in  which  it  is  decidedly 
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beneficial,  with  the  mode  of  exhibition  best  suited 
to  each;  2°  those  diseases  in  which  its  utility  is 
doubtful ;  3°  those  in  which  it  is  manifestly  hurtful ; 
4°  the  different  preparations  and  doses. 

1°.   It  is  decidedly  uvful  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  in  various  painful  affections,  (b)  in  many  spas- 
modic  disorders,  (c)  in  profuse  evacuations  from  the 
primee  vice  and  other  passages,  (d)  in  some  forms  of 
pulmonary  disease,  (e)  in  the  irritability  and  watch- 
fulness which  occur  in  some  states  of  fever,  (f)  in 
some  exanthematous  diseases,  (g)  in  the  irritative  and 
ulcerative  action  of  the  scrophulous,  cancerous,  and 
venereal  virus,  (h)  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities, 
owing  to  defective  energy  in  the  vascular  system. 

(a)  .  Among  the  painful  affections  in  which  opium 
is  prescribed  with  advantage,  may  be  mentioned 
rheumatism  and  arthritis;  cephalalgia;  gastrodynia; 
flatulent  coHc,  and  head-ach;  jaundice;  stone  and 
gravel;  difficult  parturition.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  its  exhibition  should  be  premised  or  accompa- 
nied by  evacuations  suited  to  each  form  of  disease; 
for  example,  by  diaphoretics  in  rheumatic  and  arth- 
ritic cases,  (see  Pulv.  Ipecac,  compos.);  by  cathartics 
and  deobstruents  in  colic  and  jaundice;  and  by  al- 
kaline diuretics  in  cases  of  stone  and  gravel.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  opium  is  administered  per 
anum  as  well  as  by  the  mouth. 

(b)  .  To  the  list  of  spasmodic  affections  in  which 
opium  is  eminently  serviceable,  belong  hysteria, 
chorea,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hiccup,  asthma, 
hooping-cough,  and  the  convulsions  of  children.. 
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In  some  of  these  cases,  and  especially  in  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia,  it  is  prescribed  in  very  large  doses. 

(c)  .  Opium  is  a  very  useful  and  efficacious  re- 
medy in  profuse  evacuations  from  the  primae  vis, 
and  other  passages ;  such  as  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and 
the  advanced  stage  of  dysentery;  colliquative  per- 
spirations, and  diabetes.  In  the  first  of  these  disor- 
ders it  is  joined  with  diluents,  in  diarrhoea  with 
tonics  and  absorbents,  in  dysentery  with  laxatives 
and  amylaceous  substances,  and  in  profuse  perspira- 
tions and  diabetes  with  extracts  and  decoctions  of 
the  astringent  barks. 

(d)  .  The  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  in  which 
opium  affords  relief,  are,  besides  convulsive  asthma, 
and  hooping-cough,  mentioned  above  in  section 
(b)  catarrh,  (but  not  in  the  very  beginning  of 
inflammatory  catarrh)  and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  In 
the  last  mentioned  cases  it  is  given  in  moderate 
doses,  (large  doses  being  hurtful)  and  is  joined  with 
expectorants,  demulcents,  and  refrigerants. 

(e)  .  The  irritability  and  watchfulness  which  occur 
in  some  states  of  fever,  are  successfully  counteracted 
by  opium,  given  under  proper  regulations;  namely, 
after  due  evacuations  by  the  primae  viae  and  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  where  the  watchfulness  is  not  the 
consequence  of  an  overloaded  or  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases,  it 
is  usual  to  direct  the  opiate  to  be  taken  at  night  in  a 
Jull  dose,  combined  with  diaphoretics,  where  the 
skin  is  hot  and  dry;  or  if  there  be  great  debility, 
without  such  a  condition  of  the  skin,  with  cordials 
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and  aromatics.  In  intermittent  fevers,  the  best 
effects  have  been  produced  by  the  exhibition  of 
opiates  in  full  doses,  either  just  before  the  expected 
return  of  the  paroxysm,,  or  during  the  hot  fit  (Lind, 
Duchanoy,  Trotter,  Clarke.)  When  employed 
merely  to  counteract  debility  in  typhus-fever,  opi- 
ates should  be  administered  in  small  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated. 

(f).   In  some  exanthematous  diseases,  such  as 
small  pox  (especially  the  confluent  small  pox)  and 
measles.    In  the  first  of  these  diseases,  Sydenham 
frequently  prescribed  it  during  the  eruptive  fever; 
but  unless  convulsions  occur,  it  will  generally  be 
better  to  omit  the  use  of  this  narcotic  in  that  early 
stage  of  the  disorder;   afterwards  it  proves  very 
serviceable  in  allaying  restlessness,  and  in  promoting 
the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  when  they  do  not 
rise  well,  especially  when  they  are  of  the  confluent 
sort.    With  regard  to  the  employment  of  opiates  in 
the  measles,  so  long  as  pneumonic  inflammation  in 
any  considerable  degree  accompanies  this  exanthe- 
ma, their  use  is  improper;  but  when  no  such  con- 
dition of  the  respiratory  organs  is  present,  they 
may  be  prescribed  with  the  best  effect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  cough  and  counteracting  rest- 
lessness.    In  the  last  mentioned  disorder,  (the 
measles)  they  are  joined  with  demulcents  and  dia- 
phoretics. 

■(g).  Opium  proves  an  useful  remedy  where  the 
system  is  disordered  by  the  irritative  and  ulcerative 
action  of  the  scrophulous,  cancerous,  and  venereal 
virus.    In  scrophula  it  is  joined  with  deobstruents 
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and  the  bark,  and  with  mercurial  medicines,  in 
venereal  cases. 

(h).  In  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  owing  to  de- 
fective energy  of  the  vascular  system,  and  frequently 
occurring  in  persons  far  advanced  in  years,  opium 
has  been  found  to  have  a  most  beneficial  operation. 
In  these  cases  it  should  be  administered  very  freely;, 
namely,  1  gr.  every  4th  hour  with  bark  and  wine. 

2°.  Among  the  diseases  in  which  opium  is  a 
doubtful  remedy,  may  be  mentioned  haemorrhages, 
epilepsy,  mania,  and  melancholia.  In  haemor- 
rhages, especially  from  the  lungs,  which  are  accom- 
panied with  much  pyrexia,  and  increased  action  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  it  is  seldom  that  opiates 
are  of  real  service;  though  many  practitioners  are 
.in  the  habit  of  prescribing  them,  with  little  hesita- 
tion, in  such  cases.  It  is  otherwise  with  haemor- 
rhages from  the  uterus,  especially  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion and  parturition,  in  which  there  is  always  more 
or  less  of  pain,  irritation,  and  spasm.  By  allevi- 
ating these  symptoms,  opium  restrains  the  haemor- 
rhage. Opiates  are  very  commonly  given  to  epilep- 
tic patients,  under  the  idea  of  allaying  irritation, 
and  because  they  are  productive  of  the  best  effects 
in  ordinary  convulsions.  But  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  extremely  fallacious;  and  if  opium  has  proved 
beneficial  in  some  instances  of  epilepsy,  it  has  most 
assuredly  had  no  salutary  effect,  but  a  contrary  one, 
in  a  greater  number  of  instances.  "  The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  the  employment  of  this  remedy 
in  maniacal  affections,  in  which  some  modern 
practitioners  have  ventured  to  give  it  in  very  large 
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doses.  We  do  not  find  that  this  practice  has  suc- 
ceeded with  many  who  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  deciding  upon  it;  and  therefore,  in  cases  of 
mania  and  melancholia,  we  consider  opium  as  a 
remedy  of  doubtful  operation. 

3°.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  morbid  conditions 
in  which  opium  is  manifestly  hurtful.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  early  stage  of  inflammatory 
disorders;  and  plethora,  general  or  partial.  If,  in 
such  cases,  opium  be  given  before  bleeding  and 
other  evacuating  remedies  have  been  resorted  to,  all 
the  morbid  symptoms  are  thereby  aggravated. 

4°.  Having  thus  enumerated  the  various  diseases 
in  which  opium  is  useful,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
it  is  of  doubtful  and  hurtful  operation,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  its  different  preparations. 
It  will  be  proper,  however,  previously  to  mention 
that  the  medium  dose  of  opium  is  one  grain;  and 
that  when  it  is  administered  clysterwise,  double  the 
quantity  given  by  the  mouth  may  usually  be  given 
per  anum.  When  employed  in  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  mucilaginous  and  amylaceous  substances 
are  joined  with  it.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  274.) 
During  the  use  of  opium,  costiveness  should  be 
prevented  by  proper  laxatives;  and  where  its  exhibi- 
tion at  night  is  followed  by  nausea  and  anorexia  the 
next  morning,  it  should  be  combined  with  aroma- 
tics,  provided  the  use  of  these  last  be  not  contra- 
indicated. 

Opium  purification,  Ph.  Lond.  et  Eblan.  (for- 
merly Extractum  Theba'i'cum)  is  prepared  by  dis- 
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solving,  with  a  gentle  heat,  opium  in  proof  spirit 
of  wine,  filtrating  the  solution  through  paper,  and 
afterwards  reducing  the  solution  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, by  distilling  off  the  spirit.    This  purified 
opium  is  directed,  by  the  London  College,  to  be 
kept  under  two  forms;  namely,  under  the  form  of 
a  soft  extract  (opium  purificatum  mollej  proper  for 
being  made  into  pills;  and  of  a  hard  extract  ( opium 
purificatum  durum,)  proper  for  being  rubbed  into  a 
powder.    Dose  to  adults,  about  one  grain,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  Con- 
cerning this  mode  of  purifying  opium,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  some  pharmaceutical  writers,  that  it  is 
robbed  of  some  of  its  volatile  parts  by  digestion  and 
subsequent  distillation  with  the  vinous  spirit;  and 
that  moreover  the  undissolved  matter,  which  is  left 
on  the  filtre,  is  not  altogether  an  inert  or  refuse  sub- 
stance, but  possesses  some  degree  of  narcotic  virtue. 
Hence  this  purified  opium  is  considered  by  some 
physicians  as  opium  altered  and  impaired;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  prefer  the  crude  or  unpurified  opium, 
which,  in  equal  doses,  they  find  to  have  a  less  heat- 
ing and  more  steadily  hypnotic  effect.    There  is  a 
watery  extract,   prepared  from  the  white  poppy- 
heads,  in  the  Lond.  and  Ed.  Pharmacopoeias;  viz. 
Extractum  Papaveris  albi,  Ph.  Lond.  and  Extractum 
Papaveris  somniferi,  Ph.  Ed.    Similar  to  this  is  the 
Extractum  Opii,  Ph.  Eblan.  which  is  made  by  first 
distftling  2  ounces  of  purified  opium  in  1  pound  of 
boiling  water,  straining  the  solution  while  warm  and 
afterwards  adding  1  pound  of  cold  distilled  water. 
After  exposure  to  the  air  for  2  days,  the  liquor  is 
again  strained,  and  lastly,  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  an  extract.    Dose  of  any  of  these 
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extracts,  one  or  two  grains.  Pilulce  Opii,  Ph.  Lond. 
consist  of  purified  opium  two  parts,  extract  of  li- 
quorice eight  parts.  Dose,  five  grains.  Pilula 
Opiate,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  Pilulae  Theba'icse)  con- 
sist of  opium  one  part,  extract  of  liquorice  seven 
parts,  pimento  two  parts.  Dose,  four  or  five 
grains. 

The  Trochisci  Glycyrrhizce  cum,  Opio,  Ph.  Ed.  and 
Troch.  Glycyrrh.  comp.,  Ph.  Eblan.  have  been  al- 
ready described  under   Demulcents.  Confectio 
Opiata,    Ph.  Lond.  (formerly  Philonium  Londi- 
nense)  consists  of  hard  purified  opium  six  drachms, 
long  pepper,  ginger,  and  carraway  seeds,  each  two 
ounces,  syrup  of  the  white  poppy,   boiled  clown 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  three  times  the  weight 
of  all  the  other  ingredients.    The  purified  opium 
is  first  added  to  the  syrup  made  hot,  and  then 
the  aromatics  previously   rubbed   into  a  powder. 
Dose,  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  Elec- 
tuarium  Opiatum,  Ph.  Ed.   (formerly  Electuarium 
Thebaicum)  consists  of  aromatic  powder  six  oun- 
ces, pulverized  serpen taria- root  three  ounces,  opium 
diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  white  wine 
half  an  ounce,  syrup  of  ginger,  one  pound.  Dose, 
from  one  to  two  scruples.    Electuarium  Mimosce 
Catechu,   Ph.  Ed.    (formerly  Confectio  Japonica) 
See    Astringents.     Pulvis  Opiatus,    Ph.  Lond. 
consists  of  hard  purified  opium  one  part,  burnt 
hartshorn  nine  parts.    Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains.    Pulvis  Opiatus,  Ph.  Ed.  consists  of  opium 
one  part,  prepared  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  nine 
parts.    Dose,  the  same  as  of  the  preceding.  Pulvis 
Cretce  compositus  cum  Opio,  Ph.  Lond.    See  Aesor- 
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bents.  Pnlvis  Ipecacuanha?  compositus,  Ph.  Lond; 
et  Eblan.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  et  Opii,  Ph.  Ed.  see  p.. 
172.  Syrupus  Papaveris  albi,  Ph.  Lond.  (formerly 
Syrupus  e  Meconio)  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  Take  dried  white  poppy  heads  three  pounds 
and  a  half,  purified  sugar  six  pounds,  distilled  water 
eight  gallons.  The  poppy-heads  being  cut  into 
pieces  and  bruised,  the  water  is  added  to  them  and 
boiled  down  to  three  gallons  in  a  water  bath,  satura- 
ted with  sea-salt.  The  decoction  is  then  pressed  out, 
and  after  being  reduced  by  evaporation  to  about  four 
pints,  it  is  filtered  boiling  hot,  first  through  a  sieve, 
and  afterwards  through  fine  flannel.  It  is  then  put 
by  to  settle  for  twelve  hours;  after  which  the  liquor 
is  poured  off  from  the  sediment,  and  boiled  down 
to  three  pints,  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved  in  it,  so 
as  to  form  a  syrup.  The  Syrupus  Papaveris  somni- 
Jeri,  Ph.  Ed.  is  prepared  from  white  poppy  heads, 
dried  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  two  pounds,  boiling 
water  thirty  -  pounds,  double-refined  sugar  four 
pounds.  The  sliced  capsules,  or  heads,  are  first  ma- 
cerated in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ;  after  which 
the  liquor  is  kept  boiling  until  only  a  third  part  of  it 
remains  ;  the  decoction  is  then  strongly  pressed  out. 
It  is  then  filtered  and  reduced  by  boiling  to  half  the 
quantity;  when  it  is  again  filtered.  The  sugar  being 
then  added,  it  is  boiled  a  little  while,  so  as  to  form 
a  syrup;  The  Syrupus  Opii,  Ph.  Eblan.  is  made 
simply  by  dissolving  48  grains  of  the  extract  of 
opium  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  in  3lbs.  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  adding  double  refined  sugar 
enough  to  make  a  syrup.  Dose  of  the  two  first- 
mentioned  syrups,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms  to  young  persons,  and  from  two  drachms 
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to  half  an  ounce  to  adults.  Of  the  last  from 
one  scruple  to  three  scruples  to  children,  and  from 
one  drachm  to  three  drachms  to  adults.  It  is  very 
rarely,  we  fear,  that  the  necessary  pains  are  bestowed 
in  preparing  the  two  first-mentioned  syrups,  which 
are  consequently  of  very  uncertain  strength,  and, 
as  opiates,  little  to  be  depended  upon.  By  such 
long  and  repeated  boiling,  the  virtues  of  the  drug 
are  altered  and  impaired.  Moreover,  if  those  syrups 
be  ever  so  well  prepared,  they  are  extremely  liable 
to  ferment,  especially  in  warm  weather,  by  which 
means  their  narcotic  power  is  considerably  weak- 
ened. For  these  reasons  it  will  generally  answer 
better  to  prescribe  in  their  stead  a  given  quantity  of 
tincture  of  opium,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  sim- 
ple syrup,  or  of  syrup  of  marshmallows;  and  this 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Syrupus  Opii  of  the  Dublin 
pharmacopoeia,  though  it  is  a  much  simpler  prepa- 
tion,  and  of  a  more  determinate  strength,  than  the 
Syr.  papav.  alb.  Ph.  Lond.  and  £>yr.  papav.  somnif. 
Ph.  Ed.  Tinctura  Opii,  Ph.  Lond.  (in  place  of 
what  was  formerly  termed  Tinctura  Thebaica)  is 
made  by  digesting,  for  ten  days,  ten  drachms  of  hard 
purified  opium  in  one  pint  of  proof  spirit  of  wine. 
Medium  dose,  about  twenty  drops,  equivalent  to 
one  grain  of  the  solid  opium.  Tinctura  Opii  sive 
Tinctura  Thebaica,  Ph.  Ed.  et  Eblan.  (commonly 
called  Liquid  Laudanum)  is  made  by  digesting,  for 
seven  days,  two  ounces  of  opium  in  two  pounds  of 
diluted  alcohol.  Dose,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops.  Al- 
though the  proportions  of  opium,  in  these  two  tinc- 
tures, are  different,  yet  as  in  the  one,  in  which  the 
proportion  is  less,  the  hard  purified  opium  is  used, 
and  in  the  other,  in  which  the  proportion  is  greater, 
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crude  opium;  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  nearly  of  an 
equal  strength,  a  given  measure  of  each  yielding,  on 
evaporation,  nearly  the  same  quantities  of  residuum, 
As  these  tinctures,  when  given  in  full  doses  the 
over  night,  occasion,  in  numerous  instances,  more 
or  less  of  headach  and  nausea  the  next  day ;  prac- 
titioners have  endeavoured  to  prevent  such  dis- 
agreeable effects,  by  adding  to  these  preparations 
various  substances  which  they  deemed  to  be  cor- 
rectives.   Thus  Sydenham's  liquid  laudanum  was  a 
solution  of  opium  and  saffron  in  Spanish  white  wine, 
aromatized  with  cinnamon  and  cloves :  And  the 
spices  last  mentioned  were  ingredients  in  the  tinctura 
thebaica  of  the  older  editions  of  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia. Although  the  simple  solution  of  opium 
in  proof  spirit  of  wine  (diluted  alkohol)  is  certainly 
better  adapted,  by  being  less  stimulant,  to  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  opiates  are  prescribed  ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  by  combining  this  narcotic 
with  the  spices  before  mentioned,  headach,  nausea, 
and  languor  are  in  a  great  measure  prevented  ;  we 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  two 
officinal  tinctures  of  opium ;   namely,  the  simple 
tincture,  as  now  prepared,  still  bearing  the  title  of 
tinctura  opii,  and  a  compound  tincture,  impregna- 
ted with  cinnamon  and  cloves,  to  be  denominated 
tinctura  opu  aromatica.    Some  have  been  fond  of 
preparing  what  they  term  concentrated  tinctures  of 
opium,  one  drop  of  which  they  represent  to  be 
equivalent  to  four  or  five  drops  of  the  officinal 
tinctures.    But  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  sa 
turation  to  which  those  tinctures  may  be  brought 
at  the  time  they  are  prepared,  it  is  certain  that  bv 
keeping,  they  deposit  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
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opium  which  was  diffused  or  suspended  in  them ;  so 
that,  after  a  time,  they  come  to  be  of  a  very  in- 
determinate strength.    And  even  if  they  always 
continued  to  be  as  concentrated  as  when  first  prepa- 
red, this  very  circumstance  would  be  a  strong  ob- 
jection against  them  ;  as  it  might  too  easily  happen, 
that  a  drop  or  two  more  than  was  intended  might 
escape  from  the  phial  in  the  compounder'6  hand, 
which  might  be  productive  of  the  most  mischievous 
consequence,  especially  in  the  case  of  infants,  or 
very  young  subjects.    Again,   for  patients  of  the 
description  last  mentioned,  a  quantity  of  the  satura- 
ted tincture  less  than  that  which  is  equivalent  to  four 
drops,  of  the  officinal  tincture,  that  is  less  than  a 
single  drop  (but  how  is  the  drop  to  be  divided  ?) 
will  often  be  as  much  as  should  be  prescribed.  We 
have  seen  the  inconveniences  of  such  concentrated 
preparations,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
and  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  the  strongest 
manner  possible,  to  discourage  their  use.  Tinctura 
Opii  Camphor  ata,  Ph.  Lond.et  Ebl.  (in  place  of  what 
was  formerly  called  Elixir  Paregoricum)  consists  of 
hard  purified  opium,  and  flowers  of  benzoin,  each  one 
drachm,  camphor  two  scruples,  oil  of  aniseed  one 
drachm,  proof  spirit  of  wine  two  pints,  digested  for 
ten  days.    In  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  the  same 
ingredients  in  the  same  proportions  are  digested  for 
seven  days.  Dose,from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 
Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata,  Ph.  Ed.  (formerly  Elixir 
Paregoricum)  consists  of  benzoic  acid  and  saffron, 
each  three  drachms,  opium  two  drachms,  oil  of  ani- 
seed half  a  drachm,  ammoniated  alkohol  sixteen 
ounces,  digested  in  a  close  vessel  for  seven  days,  and 
strained  through  paper.    This  preparation  differs 
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very  widely  from  the  preceding,  the  menstruum 
being  ammoniated  alkohol  (spirit  of  ammonia)  in- 
stead of  the  diluted  vinous  spirit,  and  the  proportion 
of  opium  to  the  menstruum  being  four  times  greater, 
without  any  camphor.  Dose,  from  thirty  drops  to 
one  draehm.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  coughs,  catarrhs  and  asthmatic 
affections.  Tinctura  Saponis  et  Opii,  Ph.  Ed.  (for- 
merly Linimentum  Anodynum)  is  made  by  adding 
to  two  pounds  of  the  tinctura  saponis  (formerly  called 
Linimentum  Saponaceum)  one  ounce  of  opium. 
Rubbed  on  the  affected  part  in  rheumatic  pains  of 
the  joints,  in  sprains,  &c.  For  formulae  of  opiate 
plasters  and  opiate  clysters,  see  Thesaur.  Med.  pp. 
273 — 274.  Wedel  Opiologia,  1674.  Willis  de 
Medicamentis  Opiatis,  in  his  Pharmaceutice  Ra- 
tionalis.  Hoffman  de  Opii  Correctione  et  Usu,  1702. 
Youngs  Treatise  on  Opium,  1753.  Tralles  Usus 
Opii  Salubris  et  Noxius  in  Morborum  Medela,  four 
Vols.  4to.  1774—1784.  Murray  Apparatus  Me- 
dicaminum,  second  Vol.  Cullens  Mat.  Med.  se- 
cond Vol.  Woodvilles  Medical  Botany,  third 
Vol. 
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ANTHELMINTICS. 

(1)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Artemisia  Santonica.  Wormseed. 

Convolvulus  Jalapa.  Jalap. 

Convolvulus  Scammonia.  Scammony. 

Dolichos  pruriens.  Cowhage. 

Ferula  Asafmtida.  Asafaetida. 

Geoffr;ea  inermis.  Cabbage-tree. 
^[Juglans  regia.  "Walnut-tree. 

Laukus  Campkora.  Camphor. 

Nicotian  a  Tabacum.  Tobaeco. 

Olea  Europaa.  Olive-tree. 

Polypodium  Filix  mas.    Male  Fern. 
^[  Spigelia  Marilandica.    Carolina  Pink. 

Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.  Gamboge. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  Tansy. 


(2)  From  the  Mineral  Kingdom, 

Natron  muriatum.  Sal  Muriaticus,  Ph.  Lond.  Murias  So- 
da;, Ph.  Ed.  Sal  Communis,  Ph.  Eblan.  Muriated  Natron. 
Sea  Salt.     Muriate  of  Soda.    Common  Salt. 


Calomel,  Ph.  Lond.  Svbmurias  Hydrargyria  Ph.  Ed.  Hy- 
drargyrum muriatum  mite  sublimatum,  Ph.  Eblan. 

Calomel.  Submuriate  of  Quicksilver.  Mild  Sublimated 
Muriated  Quicksilver. 

Ferbum  ejusque  praparata>  Iron  and  its  preparations. 

Si  annum.  Tin. 


CLASS  XL 


ANTHELMINTICS. 

Of  the  medicines  which  belong  to  this  class,  some 
destroy  the  different  species  of  worms  which  breed  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  by  their  chemical,  others  by 
their  mechanical  action  upon  those  animals  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  anthelmintic  or  vermi- 
fuge medicines  operate  in  no  other  manner  than  as 
drastic  purges,  bringing  away  the  morbid  accumu- 
lation of  slime  from  the  intestines,  and,  with  the 
slime,  the  worms  which  were  lodged  in  it.  After 
the  worms  have  been  brought  away  by  these  reme- 
dies, the  bowels  should  be  strengthened  by  bitters 
and  other  tonic  medicines ;  and  the  use  of  green  ve- 
getables, or  much  garden  stuff  of  any  kind,  and  of 
malt  liquor,  should  be  forbidden. 

(])  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Artemisia  Santonica.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  su- 
perflua.  Compositas  discoideae.  Asia.  Africa.  (San- 
tonicum.  Cina.  Semen.)  Wormseed.  Ten  or  twenty 
grains,  or  more  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  are  given 
in  syrup  or  treacle  to  children  troubled  with  worms, 
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interposing  a  cathartic, 
tonico,  1749. 


Cartheuser  de  Semine  San- 


Convolvulus  Jalapa.  (Seep.  188.)  Jalap.  When 
employed  as  a  vermifuge,  it  should  be  given  in 
full  doses,  or  if  in  medium  doses  joined  with  ca- 
lomel, assisting  its  operation  by  solutions  of  vi- 
triolated  natron,  or  vitriolated  magnesia.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  or  of  pills  at 
bed  time,  and  worked  off  the  next  morning  with 
the  saline  cathartics  just  mentioned.  Jalap  exhi- 
bited in  this  manner  in  sufficient  doses,  and  in  com- 
bination with  calomel,  will  commonly  render  it  un- 
necessary to  have  recourse  to  any  other  vermifuge 
medicine, 

Convolvulus  Scammonia.  (Seep.  1 89.)  Scam- 
mony.  Its  use  in  worm  cases  has  been  already  no- 
ticed under  Cathartics. 

Dolichos  pruriens.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Pa- 
pilionaceae.  West  Indies.  (Stizolobium.  Legu- 
minis  pubes  rigida.)  Cowhage,  or  Cowitch.  The 
stiff  hairs  on  the  pod.  These  hairs  are  mixed 
up  with  syrup  or  treacle,  of  which  one,  two,  or 
three  teaspoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, are  given  for  a  dose  in  the  morning,  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  or  night  and  morning.  (Thesaur. 
Med.  284.)  This  remedy  acts  mechanically,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in  most  worm 
cases,  but  particularly  in  cases  of  the  lumbricus  or 
round  worm.  For  children  from  infancy  to  the  age 
of  six  or  eight,  Mr.  Chamberlaine  says  he  has  gene- 
rally found  a  teaspoonful  of  the  cowhage  electuary 
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to  be  a  sufficient  dose ;  from  thence  to  fourteen,  a 
dessert  spoonful  is  found  to -answer  well,  and,  for  all 
above  that   age,   a  tablespoonful.     Formerly  he 
thought  it  might  be  sufficient  if  taken  once  a  day ; 
but  experience  had  shewn  him,  that  it  answers  better 
when  taken  twice  ;  viz.  at  night  going  to  bed,  and  in 
the  morning  at  an  hour  before  breakfast ;  and  though 
little  or  no  previous  medicine  is  necessary,  yet  (he 
remarks)  it  is  generally  found  to  operate  more  ef- 
fectually where  a  gentle  emetic  (provided  nothing 
forbids  it)  has  been  premised.    He  further  observes 
that  the  cowhage  after  being  begun  upon,  is  to  be 
continued  for  three  or  four  days;  after  which  some 
brisk  purgative,  such  as  jalap  or  infusion  of  senna, 
is  to  be  taken  ;  which  will  in  general  bring  away  the 
worms,  if  there  be  any.    The  cowhage  is  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  there  may  seem  occasion;  re- 
peating the  purgative  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days.    Bancroft's  Natural  History  of  Guiana.  Coch- 
rane, in  the  second  Vol.  of  the  Medical  Commen- 
taries.   Chamber  lame's  Treatise  on  the  Stizolobium 
or  Cowhage. 

Ferula  Asafcelida.  See  p.  ]52-r-273.)  Asafcetida. 
Given  both  by  the  mouth  and  per  anum.  in  worm 
cases,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  tapeworm.  Thesaur. 
Med.  p.  187. 

* 

Geofprjea  inermis.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Papi- 
lionaceae.  Jamaica  (Cortex,)  Cabbage- tree.  De- 
coctions of  the  bark  of  this  tree  have  been  given 
by  the  We§t  India  practitioners  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  worm  cases.  It  operates  as  a  cathartic. 
The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the 
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bark  in  a  quart  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  half 
a  pint,  and  becomes  of  the  colour  of  amber  or  Ma- 
deira wine.  (Thesaur.  Med.  p.  206.)  Of  this  strong 
decoction  the  dose  to  children  is  one  table  spoonful ; 
to  adults  four  times  that  quantity.  This  bark  may 
also  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  in  doses 
from  five  grains  to  a  scruple,  alone  or  joined  with 
calomel  or  jalap  ;  but  the  decoction  commonly  an- 
swers best.  The  extract  is  the  least  eligible  of  all 
the  preparations  of  this  vegetable.  Wright,  in  the 
Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  67,  Bondt  de  Cortice  Geoffraeae. 
1788. 

^[  Juglans  regia.  Moncecia  Polyandria.  Amen- 
tacese.  Cultivated  in  England.  (Fructus  immatu- 
rus.  Putamen  Nucum  Juglandum.)  The  Walnut 
tree.  An  extract  prepared  from  the  green  rind  of 
the  unripe  fruit  is  given  in  worm-cases,  in  doses 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  During  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  a  mercurial  purge  should  be  occasionally 
interposed.  The  powers  of  this  extract,  as  an  an- 
thelmintic, are  so  greatly  surpassed  by  most  of  the 
other  articles  belonging  to  this  class,  that  it  may 
well  be  dispensed  with. 

Laurus  Camphora.  (See  p.  244.)  Camphor. 
Dissolved  in  oil,  and  administered  glysterwise,  cam- 
phor has  been  found  useful  in  cases  of  ascarides. 
Thesaur.  Med.  p.  287. 


Nicotiana  Tabacum.  (See  p.  120 — 221.)  To- 
bacco.   The  anthelmintic  powers  of  the  infusion  of 
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this  herb,  administered  clysterwise,  have  been 
already  noticed  under  Cathartics. 

Olea  Europcea.  Diandria  Monogynia.  Sepia- 
riae.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Oliva.  Fructus 
Oleum  expressum.)  The  Olive-tree.  Olive-oil 
given  in  doses,  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tabie- 
spoonful,  to  children  and  young  persons  twice  a 
day,  with  the  occasional  interposition  of  a  purge, 
has  brought  away  worms  in  several  instances.  The 
late  Dr.  Wall,  of  Worcester,  thought  that  spirit 
of  ammonia  added  to  the  oil  rendered  it  more 
efficacious.    (Medical  Tracts,  p.  90.) 

Polypodium  Filix  mas.  Cryptogamia  Filices. 
Indigenous.  (Filix.  Radix.)  Male  Fern.  The 
manner  of  giving  this  remedy,  in  cases  of  tape- 
worm, is  particularly  described  in  the  Thesaur.  Med. 
p.  277;  to  which,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the 
reader  is  referred. 

^[  Spigelia  Marilandica.  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia. Stellatae.  Carolina.  (Radix.)  Carolina  pink. 
From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  root  of  this  plant 
have  been  given  twice  a  day  to  children  between  two 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  when  troubled  with  worms. 
It  generally  operates  as  a  purgative;*  but  when  it 
does  not  produce  this  effect  in  a  sufficient  degree, 
proper  doses  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  calomel,  should 
be  given  with  it.  As  the  spigelia  may  be  easily 
overdosed,  and  in  that  case  produces  alarming 
symptoms,  it  should  perhaps  be  erased  from  the 
catalogue  of  vermifuge-medicines,  of  which  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  without  it,  that  are  at  least 
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equally  efficacious,  and  much  safer  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.  Polygamia  Monoe- 
cia.  Tricoccas.  Arbor.  East  Indies.  (Gambogia. 
Gummi-Gutta.  Gummi-resina.)  -Gamboge.  The 
anthelmintic  powers  of  this  gum-resin  have  been 
already  noticed  at  page  201  under  Cathar- 
tics. Joined  with  calomel,  it  is  remarkably  effica- 
cious against  the  tapeworm ;  and  to  these  two  reme- 
dies, and  not  to  the  root  of  the  polypodium,  is  to 
be  referred  the  success  of  Nouffers  method  of  cure 
in  that  species  of  worms. 

Tanacetum  vulgar e.  (See  p.  3Q3.)  Tansy. 
The  dried  and  pulverised  flowering  tops  of  this  plant 
are  given  either  alone  or  joined  with  the  seeds  of 
the  artemisia  santonica,  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains. 

(2)   From  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

i 

Natron  muriatum.  Sal  Muriaticus,  Ph.  Lond. 
Murias  Sod&,  Ph.  Ed.  Sal  communis,  Ph.  Eblan. 
Muriated  Natron.  Sea  Salt.  Muriate  of  Soda. 
Common  salt*  Half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples  of 
this  salt  dissolved  in  water,  and  taken  early  in  a 
morning  for  some  length  of  time,  have  caused 
worms  to  be  voided  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
many  instances. 

Calomel,  Ph.  Lond.  Submurias  Hydrargyri, 
Ph.  Ed.    Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mite  sub/imatum, 
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Ph.  Eblan.  (See  p.  137-)  Calomel.  Submuriate 
of  Quicksilver.  Mild  sublimated  muriated  Quick- 
silver. Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  ver- 
mifuge powers  of  this  preparation  of  quicksilver, 
under  Cathartics.  When  used  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  away  worms,  it  is  often  joined  with 
jalap,  gamboge,  and  other  purgatives.  As  a  vermi- 
fuge, it  is  prescribed  too  indiscriminately  and  too 
freely  by  some  practitioners;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  delicate  and  irritable  children,  and  especially 
in  such  as  are  predisposed  to  pulmonary  and  scro- 
phulous  affections,  the  repeated  use  of  this  and 
other  mercurials  has  an  injurious  effect.  In  such 
cases,  anthelmintics  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  to  be  preferred. 

Ferrum.  Iron.  Various  preparations  of  this  metal, 
such  as  therubigo  ferri,  (carbonas  ferri,  Ph.  Ed.)  the 
ferrum  vitriolatum,  (sulphas  ferri,  Ph. Ed.)  the  ferrum 
tartarisatum,  &c.  have  been  given  in  worm-cases  by 
different  practitioners,  and  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. Alone,  however,  they  seldom  prove  adequate 
vermifuge  remedies,  since  there  are  few  constitu- 
tions which  can  bear  them  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  the  destruction  and  expulsion  of  worms.  On 
the  whole,  the  preparations  of  iron  succeed  best  as 
anthelmintics,  when  exhibited  in  combination  with 
bitters  and  other  tonics,  after  the  previous  use  of 
the  geoffraea,  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  and 
other  purgative  worm  medicines. 

Stannum.  Tin.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  late  Dr.  Alston,  of  Edinburgh,  the  stannum 
pulveratum  and  tin  filings  have  been  frequently 
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prescribed  in  cases  of  taenia  and  gourd-worm, 
mixed  up  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  given  in  doses 
of  two  or  three  drachms  in  a  morning,  fasting. 
(Thesaur.  Med.  p.  281.)  This  remedy  acts  mecha- 
nically, and  requires  the  assistance  of  cathartic 
medicines. 


THE  END. 
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  chamcem.    .  . 

  cinchonae  .... 

  corn,  cervi. .  . . 

....  ...  cort.  per  

  hellebori  

  geoffrasae  

  hordei  85,  2S9, 

  guaiac.  c  

 lignor  

  mezerei  

, .  c   pectorale  

,   pro  enemate  . . 

  pro  fomento  . . 

  rhododendri.  . . 

  sarsaparill.  .  . . 


c. 


  senekse  . 

 taraxaci. . 

  uimi  . .  . 

Dens  leoais  

Didelphis  gigautea. . 

 opossum.  . 

Digitalis  purpurea. . . 
Dioscorea  alata 
.........  bulbifera. 

  sativa  . . . 


.76 

432 
486 
331 
292 
295 
327 
374 
307 
374 
203 
505 
296 
243 
225 
432 
289 
327 
327 
2i9 
224 
224 
155 

iys 

227 
195 
.  11 
.  11. 
217 
.66 
.66 
.66 


Dolichos  pruriens  Page  504 

Dorstenia  contray.  242,331,433 
Dulcamara  225,  253 

E 

Ebulus  200 

Echinus  esculentus  55 

Elaterium.  i  196 

Electrisatio   284,  457 

Electuarium  aromat. .....  438 

 cassias  184 

 catechu  348 

 lenitivum  ....  185 

 opiatum. .  ....496 

 scammon  ....  190 

 senna?  185,186 

Elixir  aloes  182 

 myrrh,  comp  275 

 paregor   500 

 proprietat  187 

Emberiza  cit.rinella  38 

 hortulana  38 

 miliaris  38 

 nivalis  38 

 oryzivora  38 

Emplastrum  cantharid.  417, 

418 

 cumini  432 

 gummos.    . .  1 53 

 hydr  131 

 picis  burg.  . .  447 

  ladani  comp.  429 

. .   vesicator  ....  418 

Emulsio  arabica  301 

......  camphorata  „..247 

  amygdalae  293 

  mimosee  nilot.  . .  300 

Endivia  fjl 

Enula  campana  387 


Eryn 


Efinra  mantim.. 


.433 


Esox  lucius  49 

Equus  asinus  26 

 caballus  25 

Eucalyptus  piperita  433 

Eugenia  caryophyll.  103,  434 
Extractum  cascarillse.  ....  380 

  chamcemel  272,  368 

  cicutae   435 


L  L  2 
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Extractum  cinchonas  Page  37 5 

 colocynth.  c.  . .  iyi 

 gentianae   386 

 glycyrrhiz  295 

 hacmatoxyl.   . .  346 

 hellebori  nig. . .  19* 

 jalapii  183 

 melarapodii    . .  194 

 nicotian*  . .  . .  154 

 opii  4-95 

 ruiae   279 

 sabinae   275 

 sennas  185 

 taraxaci  195 

F. 

Fagopyrum  89 

Fagus  castanea   84 

Fel  bovis  ;  179 

Ferrum   280,  402 

 aramon  23 1,  404 

 tartarisat. . .  ...  282,  404 

 vitriolat.   282, 404 

Ferri  limatura  280,  404 

....  rubigo  280,  404 

Ferula  assafeetida  152, 273,  434 
Fermentum  cerevisiae  ....  336 

Ficus  carica   74 

Filix  mas  507 

FJores  benzoes  l6l 

>  nurtiales  281 

......  sulphuris  . .  . .  210,  266 

 zinci  406 

Fosniculum  dnlcc  425 

Fragaria  vesca   74 

Fraxinus  ornus  191 

Fringilla  caelebs  39 

 domestica   39 

 montana  39 

 montifring  39 

Fucus  esculentus   97 

 saccharinus  97 

Fulica  chloropus   33 

 fusca   33 

 porphyrio   33 

G. 

id  is  agelfous  45 


Gadus  callarias  Fage  45 

 merlangus  46 

 molva  46 

 morrhua  46 

Galbanum   272,  428 

Gallae   352 

Galvanisatio  457 

Galanga    4+0 

Gambogia  201 

Gas  acidum  carbon  335 

....  oxygenium  ....  407,  457 
Garcinia  mangostana  ......  74 

Genista  201,  226 

Gentiana  centaur  381 

 lulea  384 

Geum  urbanum   386 

Ginseng    389 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra  295 

Granatum  77,  352 

Gratiola  ©fficin  193 

Geoffraea   505 

Guaiacum  officin. . . .  243,  434 

Gunimi  arab  300 

 ammon  149 

..  guaiac  243,  434 

 myrrh..  276,  332,  388 

 tragacanth  294 

 gutta   201,  226 

H. 

Haematoxyl.  camp  346 

Heleniuin.  3S7 

Helianthus  tuberos  66 

Helix  pomatia  57,  29 1 

Helleborus  albus         122,  203 

 foetidus  . .  19* 

 niger  193,  275 

Hepar  sulphuris   267 

Hiexa  picra  182 

Hippocastanum   ....  345,  366 

Hirundo  esculenta  39 

Holcus  sorghum  85 

Hordeum  vulgare  84 

 distichon  296 

Humulus  lupulus  332,  387 

Hydrargyrus  . .  125,  165,  2S4 

 acetat  144 

........  .  .calcinat  133 
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Hydrargyria  cum  creta  Page 

131 

 cum  sulph, .  . .  132 , 

  muriat  110 

 mitis..  139 

 nitrat.  rubr.  . .  134 

 purificat   206' 

 sulph.  nigr.  . .  132 

 rubr.  . .  132 

 vitriolat  136 

Hydrosulph.  ammon  26'8 

Hyoscyamus  niger   488 

r. 

Iatropha  janipha  67,  297 

 manihot  6'7,  297 

Ichthyocolla  51,  29 1,  344 

Infusura  amar  384 

 catechu  349 

 digitalis  2  J  8 

 gentian,  c  384 

 ipecacuanhae  ....  171 

 japon  349 

 picis   223 

 rhei  197 

 rosae   354 

  sennae  187 

 tamarindi   203 

Inula  helenium   387,  435 

Ipecacuanha. ...  153,  17 &,  242 

Iris  florentina   120 

I  sis  nobilis  307 


Jalapium   . .  1SS 

Juglans  regia  86,  346 

Julepum  e  Camph   246' 

Juniperas  comm.         220,  435 

 lycia  . .  .  ,  435 

 sabina           275,  435 

us  carnis  bubnlae   1 7 

. .  gallinaceum  34 

.  .  ranarum   41 

.  .  testndinis  40 

. .  vervecinum  l6 

.  .  viperinum  41 

, .  viml'mum  17 


K. 

Kaempferia  rotunda. .  Page  4  36 

Kali  acetatum   228,  317 

.citratum   228 

.nitratum  ..229,  253,  318 
.  praeparatum  ....  227>  308 

.  sulphurat  26*7 

.  tartarisat  205 

.  vitriolatum   205 

Kermes  rainerale  256 

Kino  , ....  347 

L. 

Lac  ammoniaci.  149 

.  amygdalae  293 

.  asaefcetidae   153 

.  asininum   26 

.  caprillum   15 

.  equinum  . .  r  25 

.  ebutyratnm  24 

.  ovillum  .•  16 

.  vaccinum   is 

Lacerta  agilis  41 

......  stincus   41 

Lactuca  sativa  62 

Ladanum   429 

Larus  marinus   32 

Laurus  carnphora  244,  331,  436' 

 cassia    . . . .,  438 

 cinnam   102,  436 

 nobilis   439 

 sassafras   ....  248,  439 

Lavandula  spica  ....  120,  439 

Leontodon  taraxae  195 

Lepidium  sativum  69 

Lepus  cuuiculus  12 

 timidus   12 

Lichen  islandicus  ....  97,  297 

Lignum  campechian  346 

Limax  rufus   55 

Limon  31s,  330 

Liniment,  ammon  415 

  anodyn  501 

 camph.   comp.  .  437 

  sapon.  comp.  . .  501 

 volatile   415 

Linum  usitatissim  2<y8 

Liquor  set  her.  ritros.  Ll$  253 
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Liquor  ether,  vitriol.  Page  \  67, 

453 

 alkali  veget.mitiss. .  228 

  vol  acet  238 

 mitiss338,413 

 Hoffman,  anody.  .  .167 

 vol.  com.  cerv.  238,  413 

Lixivium  caust  309 

 mite  309 

Loxia  coccothraust  3S 

 chloris  38 

.....  curvirostr  38 

Lujula   332 

Lupulus    332,  387 

Lycoperdon  tuber  $8 

Lytta  vesicator  214,  4 16 

M. 

Macis  ;  444 

Magnesia  alba  ......  207,  314 

 usta  207,  314 

 vitriolat.   208 

Majorana  ]  20,  446 

Maltura  331 

Malva  sylvestr  299 

Malum' hortense   78 

Maranta  arund.  .67,  299,  348 

 galanga  440 

Mangifera  indica   75 

Manna  192 

Marrubium  vulg.  .  . .  276,  387 

Marum  syriac.  121 

Mastiche  125 

Mel    53,  104,  148,  ISO 

 acetatum  ......  180,  239 

....  rosae  ISO,  355 

 scillas  l6'0 

....  scilliticum  160 

Melaleuca  leucadendr. . . .  441 

Melampodium   193,  275 

Meleagris  gallopavo   34 

Melissa  officin  4+1 

Melo   73 

Meloe  vesicator  214,  410 

Mentha  piperita   441 

 pulegium  442 

 sativa   442 

 viridis  4  42 


Menyanthes  trifoliata  Page  3S8 
Mercurius.    Vide.  Hydrarg. 

Mespilus  german  7,5 

Mezereum   124,  432 

Millepeda  148,  215 

Mimosa  catechu   34s 

 nilotica  300 

Mistura  camphorat  24-6" 

 cretacea   313 

 hydrarg.  muc  128 

 moschata  4O4. 

Momordica  elater  196" 

Morus  nigra   75 

Moschus  moschif. .  . .  41 6,  463 

Motacilla  erythacus   39 

 ficedula   „ ...  39 

 modularis   39 

 oenanthe  39 

 phoenicurus  ....39 

 rubetra   39 

 rubicola  39 

Mucilago  amyli   302 

 arab  300 

f  cydonii  .302 

 tragacanth  294 

Mugil  cephalus  49 

Mullus  barbatus  47 

 surmuletus  47 

Murasna  anguilla  44 

  conger    44 

Murias  ammoniae. ....  326 

 et  ferri  . .  281 

 antimon  262 

 calcis  231 

 hydrarg  140 

 sodas  2()S 

Musa  p'aradisiaca   75 

 sapientum  76 

Muscus  islandicus   297 

Myristica  mosch          102,  44  3 

Myroxylon  peruif.   444 

Myrrba  276,  332, 3S8 

Myrtus  pimenta  ....  102,  444 
Mytilus  edulis  56 

N. 

Napellus   239 

Nasturtium  aquat  62 
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.  Page  340 
 203 


Natron  boracat. 

 muriat.  . 

 praeparat. ..  ..  232,  31* 

....   ..tartavisat  209, 

 vitriolat  209 

Nicotianatabac.  120,  125,  153, 

220 


519 

Oryza  sativa  Page  S6 

Qstrea  edulis  55,  3(>7 

Ova  gallinacea  3  35 

Ovis  arid   15 

Oxalis  acetosella  332 

Oxadum  antim.  cum  phos- 
phate calcis  256 


Nitras  argenti 

 potassas 

Nitrum 


229,  253,  318 
229!,  253,318 


  cum  sulph 

per  nitrat.  potass  259 

 cum  sulph. 


Numida  meleagr  36 

Nux  avellana  83 

. .  . .  juglans   Su 

... .  moschata  . .  . 


cera 


102,  443 


O.  i 


arsenici   

hydrarg.  ciner. 


vitrihcat  259 

....   vitrif.  cum 

260 
4C0 
135 

rubr.  per 

acid,  nitr  134 

 zinci  406" 

Oxymel  seruginis  340 

4,6*2   .'  colchici  1  1 

446   scillse  16'0,  1  3 

441   simplex  239 

429 


Olea  europaea  . .  104,  173,  301 
Oleum  ammonintum   ....  4 1 5 

 amygdalae  293 

 animale . 

 anisi  . .  . 

 cajeputae 

 carui  . . . 

 cornu  cervi   462  p_ 

 fccniculi   425 

 juniperi  435 

 lauri  439 

 lavendulae  440 

 lini   298 

 macis   443 

 menthas  pip  441 

 myristicae  mosch. . .  443 

'.  olivarum  104,  173,  301 

 origani  443 

 ricini  199 

 rorismarini   450 

 succini  470 

.  sassafras   439 

 vitrioti  339   opopanax 

 terebinth  \  222     Pavo  cristatas  

Olibanum  . .  435 

Oniscus  asellus  148,215 

Opium  4S9 

Opopanax  277,  446 

Opuntia  71 

Orchis  mascula  67,  301 

Origanum  vulg  445 


majoran . . .  120,  446' 


Panax  quinquefol.  . .  3S9,  44D 

Panicum  milliac  87 

Panis  avenaceus  83 

. .  . .  hordeaceus  84 

....  furfuraceus   94 

....  secalinus   9 1 

....  confusaneus  94 

....  siligineus   9* 

 *.  similaceus  94 

....  triticeus  92 

Papaver  somnif  333 

Passula?  solis  81 

Pastinaca  sativa  67 

- . . 277 

Pelecanus  bassan  32 

Penelope  cristata  34 

Perca  fluviatilis  47 

Pernvianus  cortex-  Vide  Cin- 
chos. 

Pt'troleum   411 

Petromyzon  bronch  52 

 floviat  52 

1 
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Petromyzon  marin  . . .  Page  5Q  Plumbum  acetat. . . .  Page  S«<» 

Phasnicojterug  rub.  ......  32  Polygala  ama.a. .  .     . .  f  389 

Pboen.x  dactylites  76  ../*...  senega  JJJ 

Phallus  esculent  98  Polygonum  bistorta  .150 


Phaseolus  vulg  87   fagopyr.* .  sq 

Pbasmnus  co lch. . ,  3(f     Polypodium  filix  mas  ....  507 

........  gallus  34  Pomum  aurant. .  331,  379,  430 

Phosphorus   420   granat   352 

Physeter  macroceph. .....  29 1   raalum  ...  7  s 

l*.?™  vii;idis   -30     Porrum  6l',  100/215 

Pilulae  aloes  comp. .-  182  Portulaca  olerac. .  6'2 

 •  cum  colocynth.  1 82  Potassae  carbonas        227*  308 

 cumferro  .. ..  2/1  Potio  carbonat.  caleis  '313 

 etmyrrhae  182,271  ....  cretacea  .  .  313 

•  ammoniaret.  cupr.  473  Prunus  armeniaea  . . '  "  76 

.......  assaeftEtid.  comp.  153,   cerasus   76 

273   domest   76 

 C0f,ci£E  182   spinos  334,' 351 

.«  galban.  comp.  152,  273   sylvestr   351 

 gummos          152,  273  Pterocarpus  draco. ...  351,  449 

 hydrarg.  127,  165,  206'     Pulegium  ,  442 

♦  mercuriales  127  Pulvis  aloes  c.  canell.  . . ."  181 

 °Piatae  496   c.  guaiac  182 

 rhei  comp   277   c.  ferr.  . .  1S2,  271 

 yur*   !82,  27  I   alum,  comp  3^8 

......  seillae  ]  59   antimonialis  256' 

 scilliticae   159   aromaticus    443 

Pimento  •  102,444   asaricomp.  ......119 

Pimpinella  anis  446   carbonat.  ca!c.  c. . .  3 1 2 

Pinus  abies   446   contraverv.  c  243 

 balsam  447   cretaceus  312 

 larix          190,  221,  333   cretx  comp  312 

.....  sylvestr   222   chel.  cancr.  c  307 

Piper  cubeba  .'.  44S   doverl   172 

 indicuat  . .  102,  428   hydr.  ciner     135 

 Jamaicense  444   ipecac,  comp  172 

 longum  101,  448   et  opii  ...'.172 

....  nigrum    101,  448   jalap,  comp  188 

Pistacia  lentiscus          125,  449   "myrrh,  comp.  275,  270' 

.  ....  terebinth. . . .  223,  449     ...  .\  .  opiatus  496" 

 vera   ..88   scamm.  c  1S9,  190 

Pisum  sativum   *  88   c.  aloe  lyo 

Fix  Burgtindica.  447   calom.  .-.  190 

. .  .  liquida   223,  447   sennae  comp  184 

Pleuronectes  flesus  46   sternutator  119 

 maxim  46   stibiatus  257 

  platessa  ......  46   stypticui   359 

.........  solea  . . . .  46   sulphat.  aluminae  c.  359 
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Pulvis  tragacanth.  c.  Page  2<H 


Punica  granat  77,  352 

Pyrethrum   124,  426 

Pyrus  communis  78 

 cydonia  7S,  302 

 malus   78 

Q. 

Quassia  amara  390 

......  simarub  362,390 

Quercus  cerris  352 

 robur  353,  392 

R. 

Raia  batis   51 

Rana  esculenta  4-0 

Raphanus  rust  „ .  43 1 

 sativ  68 

Rapum   0'5 

Rhabarbarum  197,  277 

Rharanus  cathart  197 

Rheum  palmat  197,  277 

Rhododendr.  chrys.  . .  24-9,  449 

Rhus  toxicodendr  450 

Ribes  grossularia   79 

 nigrum  79,  334 

 rubrum  79 

Ricinus  commun. . :  199 

Rosa  canina   79 

....  centifolia  355 

....  damascen  354 

....  gallica  354 

....  rubra   354 

Rosmarinus  officin. .  120,  277, 

450 

Rubia  tinctor  277 

Rubigo  ferri  281 

Rubus  idaeus   80 

Rumex  acetosa  62 

Ruta  graveolens  ....  279,  334 

Sr." 

Sabina   275 

Saccharum  officin.  104 

 lactis  24 

 satuvni   36' 1 

Sagapenum  279,  450 

Sago  97,  295,  346 
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Sal  ammoniacus  ....  Page  326 

. . .  benzoini  ,  .  \6l 

. . .  cathart.  aniar  208 

. . .  communis   99,  208 

. . .  cornu  cervi  413 

. . .  diureticus   228 

. . .  ebsomensis  208 

. . .  glauberi  209 

...  martis  282,  404 

. . .  muriaticus   99,  20S 

. .  .  rupellensis  209,  233 

. . .  succini   470 

. . ,  tartari  227 

. . .  vol.  sal.  amm.  2S7,  306, 

413 

Salep  301 

Salix  arba  356",  392 

 fragilis   356,  393 

Salmo  albula  49 

 alpinus  48 

 eperlanus  49 

 fario   48 

 salar   48 

 thymallus   49 

 trntta  48 

Salvia  officin.  . .  101,  356,  450 

Sambucus  nigra          200,  252 

 ebulus  200 

Sanguis  draconis  351 

Santonicum   503 

Sapo  hispanus  209 

Sassafras   248,  439 

Sarsaparilla   224 

Scammonium   189 

Scilla  maritima  155,  173,  223 

Sciurus  vulg.  10 

Scolopaxgallinago  32 

 gallinula  32 

•  glottis  32 

 lapponica   32 

........  limosa  35 

 rusticola  32 

Scomber  scomber  47 

Scorodoprasum  52 

Scorzonera  hisp  fj§ 

Secale  cereale  grj 

Seneka    ^  154 

S^nna   
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Sepia  sepiola  Page  55 

Serpentaria  virg.  240,  338,  426 

Serum  lactis   24 

  sinapin  224 

 vinos  239 

Simarouba   352 

Sinapis  nigra   ..100,  224,  450 

Sisymbrium  nasturt  62 

Sium  sisarum  6S 

Smilax  sarsaparill   224 

Sodae  carbonas   232,  314 

Solarium  dulcam. .  . .  225,  253 

 tuberos  68 

Solutio  muriatis  calcis  . .  . .  231 

 sulphat.  cupr  360 

 zinci  .  „  . .  363 

 plenkiana  129 

Spartium  scopar          201,  226 

Sparus  maena   47 

Sperma  ceti  29 1 

Spigelia  anthelm  507 

  maryland  507 

Spina  cervina   ....»«....  197 

Spinacia  olerac  . .  62 

Spiritus  aeth.  nitr.  229, 253,  319 

 vitr          167,  453 

  alkali  vol  238,  414 

 arom.  ..414 

 foetid.  ..415 

 ammonias  238 

 arom. ...  414 

 comp.  . .  414 

rS  foetid.  274, 

415 

 succin. . .  414 

 anisi  comp  446 

......  camphorat  436 

 cinnam  437 

 cornu  cervi  238 

 junip.  comp  220 

 lavand.  comp  440 

 mindereri   238 

 myrrist.  mosch.  . .  443 

 nucis  mosch  443 

 pimentas  445 

 raphan.  cemp.  .  . .  431 

  rorismar  450 

 vinosa*  114,  337,  45  i 


Spiritus  vinosus  camph. .  Tagt 
331,  +36 

 volat.  fce.tid.   274,  415 

Spougia  officinalis  ^08 

Stalagmilis  cambog. .  20  i ,  226 

Stannum   509 

Stibium  2.5.5 

 muriat.  caust  262 

 nitro  calc  25$ 

  tarlarisat.  165,174,  263 

Stincus   41 

Sty  rax  benzoe  l6l,  451 

 officinalis  ....  162,  451 

Sub-acetis  cupri   340 

Sub-boras  sodae  341 

Sub-murias  hydr.   . .  137,  206 

 praec  139 

Sub-sulphas  hydr  flav. ...  136 

Succinum  

Succus  aconiti  spiss  4S1 

 belladonn.  spiss. . . .  4S4 

 cicutae  spiss  485 

 citri  med.  spiss. ...  318 

 conii  macul.  spiss. .  485 

 cochl.  comp.  spiss.  4.jS0 

 hyoscyam.  spiss.  . .  488 

 limonis  spiss  318 

 rib.  nigr.  spiss.  .  . .  334 

 sambuci  spiss  252 

Sulphas  aluminas ....  35*,  399 

 cupri..  175,  340,  360, 

402 

 ferri  282,  404 

 magnesias  208 

 potassas   205 

 sodas  209 

 zinci  . .  166,  176,  323, 

362 

Sulphur  210,  265 

 antim.  praec.  .  163,  255 

 stibiat.  ruf.  ..  l6'3,  255 

 fuse  16'4,  256 

Sulphuretum  antim.    163,  255 

 ammon  26*8 

 hydr.  nigr.  .  132 

 potassae  ....  267 

Supertartris  potassae  204,  230, 

3J9 
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Sus  scrofa  Page  27 


Swietenia  febrif   3.93 

Symphytum  officin  356" 

Syrupus  acidi  acetos  318 

 allii  14.0,  422 

 althaeae  2#2  ' 

 aurant.  cort  37.1) 

 balsam  102 

 colchici   151 

  caryophyll.  r  434 

 ipecac  .171 

 limon  318 

 opii  497 

 nicotianae  154 

 papav.  albi  497 

 rhamni  cathar.  .  . .  197 

 rosae  355 

 scillae   100 

 spinae  cerv  197 

 sncci  limon  318 

 tolutanus  l6"3 

 zingiberis  425 

T. 

Tabacum. .  120,  125,  153,  220 

Tamarindus  ind  202 

Tanacetum  vulg  393 

Tantalus  loculator  32 

Tapioca  67,  297 

Tapir  amencanus  27 

Taraxacum   195 

Tartari  crystalli  204,  230,  319 
Tartarum  emet.  16'5,  174,  263 

 purificat. .  204,  230 

 solubile  205 


 stibiatum  l65,  174, 

263 

  vitriolatum  ....  205 

Tartris  antimonii  16'5,  174,  263 

 potassae  205 

 et  sod.  209,  233 

Terebinthina   196,  447 

Terra  japon  34-8 

Testudo  ferox  40 

 graeca   40 

 mydas  40 

Tetrao  coturntx  37 


Tetrao  lagopus  Page  36 

 perdix  36' 

  tetrix  .)6 

 urogallus  36 

Teucrium  marum  120 

Thea  ]0& 

Theobroma  cacao  . . . .  91,  110 

Thermae  bathonicae  455 

Thus  447 

Thymus  vulg   101 

Tinctura  aloes  182 


. .  .  .aether  272 

 comp. .  182,271 

 et  myrrh. . .  182, 

271 

aromat  437 


asaefoetid  274 

anrant.  cort  379 

bals.  tolutan.  . .  163. 

444,  451 
benzoin,  comp.  162 

campboras  436 

cantharid  417 

cardam   423 

 c.  .....  .  4  ?3 

cascarillae  380 

castor  463 

 c.  ......463 

catechu  348 

cinchon  376 

 am.  .  . .  376 

 c  377 

cinuam  437 

 c  437 

colomb  381 

cort.  per.  376 

 c  377 

digitalis.  21 9 

ferri  acet  282 

  am  281 

  mur.  . .  283 

galbani  273 

gentian,  c  3S5 

,  guaiac  244 

 am  244 

 vol  24-4 

helleb.  nig  104 


hyoscyam.  ....  4,88 
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Tinctura  jalapii  Page  18.9 

 japoa  348 

  kiuo  347 

 lavand.  c  440 

 raelampod  l#4 

>;  myrrh  276" 

 muriat.  ferr.282,  404 

 opii  500 

 arnrn  500 

...  I  eamph. ....  500 

  rhabarb  ]£8 

 c.  198 

 et  aloes  ....  199 

 et  gent  199 

 rosarum  354 

 sabinae  comp. .  . .  275 

 sacra  1 82 

 saponis  501 

 et  op. .  ..501 

 ..  ..scilhe  l6l,  223 

 sennae  1S7 

  c.  187 

 serpentar  240 

........  thebaica  500 

........  Valerianae  452 

 am  ...  452 

 veratri  alb  204 

........  zingib  425 

Toluifera  bals  16'2,  451 

Tormentilla  erecta  357 

Toxicodendron  450 

Traehinus  draco  45 

Tragacanlha  294 

Tragopogon  porr.  69 

Trifolium  paludos  38S 

Trin£a  vanellus  33 

....  -.^.Mjuatarola  33 

Triticum  hybern.  .,. .  .92,  302 

Trigla  lyra  4S 

Jrochiscl  amyli  302 

 carbon,  cale. .  ..312 

 cretae  312 

 , .  glycyrrh  295 

 c.  op.  . .  296 

  magnes  314 

.m4  nitratis  potass.  . .  319 

 nitri   253,  318 

 sulph  210 


Tuber  cibar.  ^agf  9* 

Turdus  merula  37 

 pilaris  37 

 viscivor  37 

Tus&ilago  farfar  303 

U. 

Ulmns  camp  227 

Ulva  lactuca   98 

Unguent,  acetit.  plamb.  . .  322 

 calc.  hydr.  alb. . .  136 

  cantbarid  419 

 cerussae  acet., .  . .  322 

 citrin  145 

 ccerul  130 

 episp.  fort  419 

 mit  419 

 hellebori  alb..  .  .204. 

 hydr.  fort  130 

  mit  130 

  nitr  144 

........  nitrat.  hydr  145 

Ung.  oxid.  hydr.  ciner. ...  135 

 rubr. ...  135 

 plumb,  alb  322 

  zinci  5ti2 

 picis  447 

Unguentum  infus.  mel.  v. .  419 

 pulv.  mel.  v. .  419 

 saturnin  322 

,  sub.  acet.  cupr.340 

 sulphur  269 

Urticadioica  452 

Ursus  arctos  11 

Uva  ursi  345 

Uvas  passae  81 

V. 

Vacciniam  myrt  80 

 oxycocc  80 

 vit.  idaea  80 

Valeriana  officin.  . .  452 

Veratrum  alb  1 22;  203 

Vicia  faba  96 

Vinum        81,  112,  394',  454 

.  .aloes  182 

 aloeticum  1S2 

 amar  38^ 
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Vinum  antimoniale. .  175,  259 

 antimonii  175 

 tart.  .175,  264 

 chalybeatum  283 

 ferri  283 

 mur  .' .  283 

 gent,  c  385 

......  ipecac  171 

 muriat.  ferri  283 

 nicot.  tabac  489 

 rhabarb  198 

 rhei  198 

 tart,  stibiat. .  175,  264 

 tartrit.  ant.  . .  175,  264 

Vitis  apyrena  81 

. .  . .  vinifera  80 

Vitriolurn  album.    166,  176, 
323,  2t)2,  406* 

 ccerul.  175,340,  360, 

402 


Vitriolurn  capri. . . .  Page  175 


 viride  282 

 zinci,  166,  176,  323 

Vitrum  antimonii  259 

 cerat . . .  260 

W. 

Winterana  arorriatica  452 

Z. 

Zea  mays  $6 

Zedoaria  f  436 

Zeun  faber  46 

Zincum  calcinat   40$ 

 vitriolat.  . .  166,  176, 

323,  362,  406 

Zinci  flores  406 

Zingiber  424 
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•  A 

Acetite  cf  quicksilver  Paic  144^ 

Acid  acetous         105,  317 ,  326* 

 benzoic  l6i 

 muriatic  338 

 nitric  395 

 nitrous  395 

 phosphoric  42 1 

 succinic.  4/0 

 sulphuric.  339 

 vitriolic  339 

Aconite  480 

Adder  41 

Aerated  kali  22/ 

iEthiops  mineral  132 

Ale  111,336 

Alkali  (fixed)  mineral  232,  314 

 vegetable  277,  308 

 volatile   237,413 

Alkohol  114,454 

Almond  82 

Aloes  181,  271 

Aloetic  powder  181 

 wine  1S2 

Amber  469 

 salt  of  470 

Ammonia,  acetated  23S 

 ■  muriiited  320 

—  prepaied.  237,  306 

 spirit  or'  238 

 water  of. .  287, 306 


 sulphurated —  268 

Ammoniacal  iron.  .  .  .  281,  404 
 tincture  of.  .  .  404 


Ammoniacum  149 

 .  milk  149 

Anchovy  49 

Angelica  426 


Angustura   Page  367 

Aniseed  446 

 oil  of.  447 

 spirit  of.  4)0 

Antimenial  powder  256 

 rwine  175,  25y 

Antimony  163 

 butter  of.  262 

 calcined  256 

 crocus  of.  258 

 muriated  262 

 precipitated  sul. .  255 

 tartarised  165 

 vitrified  25^ 

Apple  78 

Apricot  76 

Ardent  spirits  114, 454 

Artichoke,  common  6l 

 Jerusalem  66 

Arrow-root  67 

Arum   150,427 

 emulsion  of.  427 

 conserve  of.  427 

Arsenic  . .-.  400 

Asa  fcctida  152 

Asarnbacca  11U 

Ash,  manna   191 

Asparagus  b'O 

Asses  milk  26 

B. 

Bacon  2$ 

Balaustines  352 

Balm  441 

Balsam  of  copaiva  152 

.  gilead  425 

  peru  .  444 

 tolu  162 
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Barbel  .   Page  50 

Banana.  76 

Barberry  70 

Barilla  233,3.14 

Barley  84 

  sugar  85 

 water  85 

Bark,  Peruvian  t .  329,  346 

Bath,  hot  455 

  cold  407 

 vapour  455 

Bath  water   455 

Bay  tree  43.9 

Bean,  broad  <)() 

— — .  kidney  S7 

Bear  11 

Bearsfoot  194 

Beccafico  .  .  39 

Bee  52 

Beef   17 

 tea  '. ...  17 

Beer  111,336 

Beet  64 

Benzoin  1 6*1 

Bernacle  30 

Bilberry  SO 

Bison  25 

Bistort  350 

Bittersweet  . .  253 

Blackbird.  37 

Black  game  36 

  hellebore  195 

Bleak  .  '45 

Blessed  thistle   173,369 

Boar,  domestic  27 

 wild  27 

Bole,  armenian  310,  3fj0 

  french  310,360 

Borax  340 

Botargo  51 

B/ambling  39 

Brandy  1 14 

Bread  83 

 barley  .   84 

 -maize.   96' 

 oaten  83 

 rye  9-t 

 wheateti   92 


Bread-fruit  Page  69 

Bread-nut  71 

Brimstone  210,  265 

Bream  51 

Broom  201,226 

Broth,  chicken  34 

 veal  17 

 Viper's  4L 

Bryony  182 

Buckthorn  . ,  19T 

Buckwheat  89 

Buckbean  38S 

Buffalo   25 

Bull  16 

Bunting   38 

Burdock  2l6 

Butter  ;  21,  103 

 milk   .24 

C. 

Cabbage   60 

Cajeputoil  441 

Calomel  . .  137,  l65,  206,  284 

Camphor  231,244 

Carbonate  of  amnion.  237,  306 

 of  iron   281 

 of  lime  . .  312,  360 

 of  potass. .  227,  30S 

 of  soda  ..232,  314 

Carrot  .66 

Carp  50 

Cascafilla   330,  480 

Cassava  67 

Cassia  438 

Cashew-nut  82 

Castor  462 

Catechu   318 

Cavy  11 

Cayenne  pepper  428 

Castor  oil  199 

Caviar  51 

Celery  ,  59 

Centaury,  lesser  3S2 

Cerated  glass  of  antimony  259 

Chaffinch  39 

Chamois   14 

Chamomile.  Wt%,  327 
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Charcoal  Page  334- 

Cheese  23 

Cherry.  77 

Chesnut  84 

Chicken  34- 

Chocolate  (drink)  110 

 (nut)  91 

Chub  .  50 

Cinnabar  132 

Cinnamon  102 

Cloves  ,  102 

Cocoa  (drink)  Ill 

 (nut)  83 

Cockle  55 

Codfish  46 

Coffee  109 

Colewort.  ,  60 

Colcothar  404 

Colocynth  191 

Coltsfoot  303 

Colurabo-root  381 

Comfrey  350 

Conserve  of  arum  151 

■ —  of  squill  159 

 of  orange. .....  379 

 of  the  sloe  351 

.  of  the  rose  355 

 of  wormwood. . .  348 

■  of  woodsorrel.  . .  332 

Contrayerva. . .   242,  331 

Copaiva  152 

Copper,  vitriolated  340 

-   acetated  340 

  ammoniacal  473 

Coral  30? 

Corn,  guinea  8  5 

 indian  96' 

Coriander  43 1 

Cow's  milk  18 

Crab  v  53 

Cranberry  80 

Crawfish  54 

Cress,  garden  (2 

 water  (>3 

Crossbill  .38 

Cucumber   73 

Cummin  432 

Cowhage  .■ .  504 


Cuipssow  pagt  $f 

Curlew  37 

Currant,  dried  79 

 black  70, 

 'red  79 

Cyder  73 

D. 

Dace  50 

Dandelion  195 

Dates   .76" 

Decoction  of  barley. .  289,  296 

 of  broom  'JO  I 

■  1  of  burdock  216 

 of  bark  346* 

 of  chamomile  . .  327 

 for  clyster  327 

■  for  fomentation  327 

 of  hartsborn.  ..  307 

 of  pectorsl  2S9 

 of  marshvnallow  292 

 of  elm  227 

 of  rhododendron249 

 of  sarsaparilla  . .  224 

■  - — of  seneka  155 

Deer,  14 

Dill  426 

Dragon's  blood  351 

Dory  46 

Dotterel  33 

Dragonet.   45 

Duck,  common  31 

■  muscovy  31 

 wild  31 

E. 

Eel  common  , .  44 

 conger  44 

 sand  44- 

Eggs  34 

Elder  black  200 

 dwarf.  200 

Elecampane  387 

Electricity   284,  457 

Electuary  of  cassia  1 S4 

 catechu  3*8 

 lenitive  184- 

 ■  scammony. . .  19* 
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Electuary  of  senna. .  .Pagel85 

Elm...-  227 

Emulsion,  almond  208 

  arabic  301 

  ammoniacumi .  149 

  asafoetick  158 

Epsom  salt..  20S 

Eryngo  4-33 

Ether,  sulphuric  l67>  453 

 vitriolic  167,  453 

Extract  of  blacs  hellebore  194 

 of  cascarilla  3S0 

 of  chamomile  272,368 

 of  colocynth  J01 

  of  gentian  3S6 

 of  jalap  188 

 of  liquorice  295 

 of  logwood   346' 

 of  Peruvian  bark. .  .375 

 of  opium  495 

 of  me  279 

 of  savin  275 

 of  senna  1 85 

 of  white  poppy. .  . .  495 

F. 

Fennel  425 

Fern,  male  507 

Fig  74 

Fir  446 

Flax  29S 

Flounder  4(i 

Foxglove  217 

Flowers  of  sulphur  210 

Frog.  40 

Fucusses  96 


G. 

Galvanism  457 

Galbanum  272 

Gallinule  33 

Gallnnts  352 

Gamboge  201 

Garlic.  62,  100,  149 

Gas,  carbonic  acid  335 

 oxigen  407 

Gentian  384 

Ginger  W3,  124 

M 


Ginseng   Page389 

Glass  of  antimony  259 

Glauber's  salt  206" 

Goat,  domestic  14 

 wild  15 

Godwiti  33 

Golden  sulphur  of  antimony  163 

Goose,  common  30 

 solan  32 

Gooseberry  79 

Goulard  water  322 

Grape  80 

Grayling  49 

Green  finch   38 

Groats  82 

Grosbeak  38 

Vjrouse,  black  36 

 red  36 

Gruel  82 

Guaiacum  243 

Gudgeon. . '.  50 

Guinea-corn-  85 

 hen  ,  36 

 pepper   102,  428 

—  Pig  11 

Gum  ammoniac  149 

 arabic  300 

 myrrh  276,  332 

 tragacanth  294 

H. 

Haddock  45 

Hare   12 

Hartshorn,  salt  of.  413 

 spirit  of.  238 

 volat.  liquor  of238 

Hawfinch  3S 

Hedge  sparrow  39 

Hellebore,  black  193 

 white  122 

Hemlock  485 

Herring  49 

Hips  79 

Hog,  Indian.  29 

 Mexican  28 

Honey  52,  104 

Hop  332 


Horchound  276,  387 

Horseradish  100 

Holibut   46~ 

M 
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J.  k  I. 

Jaculator  rage  47 

Jamaica  pepper  444 

Jalap. :  1 66',  504 

James's  powder  256 

Jerusalem  artichoke  (>6 

Jesuit's  bark  329,  346 

Ibis . .  . .  ;  w 

Iceland  liverwort  97 

Indian  corn  rjg 

Infusion  of  foxglove  218 

— ;   of  catechu  349 

  of  gentian  364 

 of  the  rose  354. 

  of  ipecacuanha.  .*  1 7 1 

 —  oi  rhubarb.  .....  197 

 of  senna  187 

 ■  of  tamarinds  ....  203 

Ipecacuanha  153 

Iron  2S0,  402 

 ammoniacal ....  28 1_,  404 

1  filings  280 

 •muriated  283 

 rust  of  280,  404 

 tartarised  282 

 ^-vitriolated  282,  404 

Isinglas  fish  51 

Juniper   220,  435 

K. 

Kali  acetated   228,  317 

 citrated .  228 

 nitrated  .  . .  229,  253,  31-8 

 prepared  22?,  301 

 sulphurated  267 

 tartarised  205 

— — vitrjolated  205 

Kangu'roo  11 

Kermes  mineral  256 

Kid  y  15 

Kidney  bean  S7 

Kino  347 

Koumiss  25 

L. 

Lady  smock  465  , 

Lamb  15 

Lampern  52 


LamPrey  Pages'* 

Lapwing   ^ 

Lark   "  ~i 

Lavender  \  120*439 

Lead,  acetated  .322 

£*ek  63,  100 

Lemon   ^ 

Leopards  bane  328,  368 

Lettuce  ,  o2 

L.ing  '.'.All 

Lime  water  311 

Liniment  of  amm  4.]  5 

Linseed  298 

Liquorice  095 

Liver  of  sulphur  267 

Liverwort,  iceland  97 

Lizard  41 

Loach  4g 

Lobster  53 

Logwood1  34,5 

M. 

Macaroni  0,5 

Mace  444 

Mackrell  47 

Madder  qjj 

Magnesia  calcined.  . .  207,  314 

 burnt  207,  314 

■  pure  207,  314 

 :  vitriolated  208 

 white  207,  314 

Maize  06 

Malt  .85 

 liquor  Ill 

Mallow  2C)9 

Marsh  mallow  292 

Mangostan  74 

Mango  75 

Manna  '.  192 

Marjoram  121 

Marmalade  78 

Marmot  12 

Mare's  milk  25 

Martial  flowers...  2S1 

Mastic  121,  125 

Mead  „  52 

Meadow  saffron  1 5 1 

Medlar. ,  ,  75 
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Mercury, — see  Quicksilver. 

Metheglin  52 

Melon  73 

Mezereon  124,"  432 

Milk,  asses  2b' 

 cow's  18 

 goat's  15 

 mare's  25 

 sheep's  lb 

 ■  sugar  of  24 

Millet  87 

Mixture  cam  ph.    24b' 

 chalk  313 

 musk  464 

Monkshood  239,  +80 

Morell   93 

Mucilage  of  g.  arab  300 

 of  starch  302 

 of  tragac. ......  294- 

 of  quince  302 

Mulberry  •»  .75 

Mullet  :  49 

Mushroom  98 

Musk  .  ..4lb,  4b'3 

Mussel  06 

Mustard  100 

 whey  224 

Mutton  k  lb' 

Myrrh  27b,  332,  388 

N. 

Natron,  boracicated  346 

 rauriated  208 

 prepared.  . .  232,  314 

 tartarised.. .  209,  233 

 vitriolated  209 

Nectarine  6  9 

Nettle  452 

Nitrous  acid  395 

.  aether,  spirit  of  1  2f29, 

253,  319 

Nitre  229,253,  318 

Nutmeg  102 

O. 

Oak  352,  392 

Oats  82 

Oil,  olive  ,  104 

M 


Oil,  ammoniated.  . . .  Page  415 

 animal  4b'2 

,  almond  293 

 linseed  298 

 mace  443 

 turpentine.  »  222 

Ointment,  blue  130 

 icetated  cerusse  322 

 of  tar  447 

  of  Spanish  fly  ..  419 

  of  the  white  cal.  136 

 quicksilver. .  13O 

Onion  63,  100 

Opium  4S9 

Opopanax  277>  4  lb 

Opossum  11 

Orange,  china  J\ 

 Seville  ^.72 

Orchis-root  67,  301 

Ortolan  38 

Ox  17 

Oxymel  of  meadow saffronl 51 

 of  squill  lb'O,  173 

Oyster  55 

P. 

Palma  christi  199 

Paregoric  elixir  500 

Parsley  59 

Parsnep  .  .67 

Partridge  ,  37 

Pea  ;  S8 

.Peacock  34, 

Pear  78 

Pearl  ash  .  232,  344 

Peccary  28 

Pediluvium  4.55 

Pellitory  of  Spain. .  . .  124,  42b 
Pepper,  black  and  white. .  101 

 —  Cayenne.  „  102 

  Guinea   10 J 

  Jamaica  ioj 

  long.  101 

Peppermint.   4.4,] 

Peruvian  bark  329,  370 

Peach   69 

Perch  74, 

perry  '.V1V394 

M  2 
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Pheasant  Page36 

Phosphorus  420 

Pimento  102,  4-H 

Pigeon  37 

Pike  4.9 

Pickles  J  05 

Pills  of  aloes   182,  271 

 of  the  gums. , . .  152,  273 

 of  quicksilver  . .  127,  lS5, 

206 

~- — of  rhubarb  277 

<  of  squill  159 

Pine  apple  70 

Piper-fish  ,  48 

Pistachia  nut  88 

Plaise  46 

Plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch. .  447 

<  -of  Spanish  fly  417 

 of  ladanum  42.9 

 of  cummin.  ......  432 

Plantain-tree  75 

Plover,  bastard  .  33 

 golden  »  33 

 green  . . . .  33 

 grey  33 

 stone  32 

Plum  76 

Pochard  31 

Polenta  9* 

Pomegranate  77 

Pork  27 

Poppy,  white  333 

Port  wine  ......  81,  394,  454 

Porter   336,  454 

Potatoe,  common  68 

 Spanish  65 

Potash   227,  308 

Poultry  34 

Powder,  aloetic  181 

 alum,  comp  ....  35S 

 aromatic  448 


-chaik,  comp.  ...  312 

■crab's  claws  307 

■carbonate  of  Iime3l2 
•of  asarabacca. ...  119 
•of  contrayerva  . .  243 

•dover's  172 

rof  ipecacuanha . .  172 


Powder,  sternutatory  PageUp 


 sudorific  ,  172 

Prawn  ^ 

Precipitated  sulphur. .  2 JO,  265 

■         —  of  anti.  163 

Prepared  kali  227,  308 

Preserves  ,  104 

Prunes  76" 

Ptarmigan  36 

Puffin  :n 

Purslane  62 

Q. 

Quassy  ,  3.90 

Quail  37 

Quicksilver  125 

 ,  , .  -grey  oxyd  of. .  135 

 '  red  oxyd  of. . .  1 83 

 by  nitr0 

acid  184 


-submuriate  of  137, 

1*9  • 
■subnitrated.  . .  134 
•subvitriolated.  136 
•yellow  subsulphate 


of  136 

 calcined  133 

 acetated  144 

 muriated  140 

 mild. .  139 

 nitrated  134 

 pills  127 

 ointment  130,  135, 

136,  145 

 plaster  131 


— i  sulphurated  black 

132 

_  red  132 

1  triturated  127,  131 

.  vitriolated. ...  136 

—  .-white  calx  of.  .  136 

Quicklime  3il,  360 

Quince  78 

Pv. 

Rabbit  11 

Radish.  .  . .  68 

Raisin  ,  ......  81 
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Raspberry  PogeSO 

Rattlesnake-root. ,  . .  240,  426 


Redtail  W 

Red-gam*.  ,  36 

Redstart   39 

Rein-deer  1* 

Resin  223,  447 

Rhubarb   197,  277 

Rhododetadron   24-9,  449 

Rice.  86 

Ricebird  38 

Ricinus,  oil  of  199 

Roach  50 

Roccambole  60 

Rochelle  salt  209, 233 

.    Roebuck  14 

Rook  29 

Rose,  red  354 

  damask  354 

  conserve  354 

  infusion  3i>4 

Rosemary   121 

Rud  50 

Rue  279,  334 

Rum  114 

Rust  of  iron  281 

Rye  89 

S. 

Sagapenum  279,  450 

Sage  101 

Sago.  97 

Sallad  oil  104 

Salep  6§ 

Salsafi  , .  69 

Salt,  bitter  purging  208 

 fixed  alkaline  . .  227,  308 

■  of  hartshorn  413 

 diuretic  .  228 

 common  *  •  -  99 

.  Epsom  208 

 Glauber's  209 

 rochelle   209,  233 

 sea  9Q 

« — ■  of  steel   282,404 

 vol.  of  sal  amnion. 237, 306 

Salmon  48 

Sand  launce ,  44 


Sarsnparilla  Page224 

Sassafras  248,  439 

Savin  275 

Scammony   189,  504 

Sea  salt  99 

Seneka  154 

Senna  184 

Shad  '  49 

Shallot  62,  100 

Sheep  15 

Shrimp  54 

Simarouba  352 

Skate  5L 

Skirret  6'8 

Sloe  351 

Smelt  49 

Snake-root   240,  426" 

Snail  57 

Snipe  _  32 

Snow-bunting  38 

Soap  209 

Soda  232,  314 

Solan  goose  32 

Sole  46 

Soluble  tartar  205 

Sorrel  Q% 

Soup,  beef.  ij 

•  turtle  4Q 

Southern  woo3  328,  368 

Spanish  fly  ,  214,  4 \6 

 potatoe  55 

Sparrow  „  

Sprat  4.y 

Spinage  gg 

Spirit  of  ammonia  . .  238,  414 

 of  cinnamon  437 

 of  lavender  440 

!  of  nutmeg.  443 

 of  piment  44.5 

 of  rosemary.-  45Q 

 of  vitr.  aether.  167,  453 

 of  nitr.  aether  229,  319 

 of  hartshorn  238 

 of  mindererus  238 

 °f  sai  ammoniac  ..414 

 —of  wine  1 14,  454 

Spunge,.  burnt  

Sflui11  155 
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Squirrel  pu„c  12 

Stag  t.  13 

Starch  ^5 

Starlet  51 

Steel,  salt  of  232,  404 

 .  wine  283 

Sturgeon  51 

Stone  chatter  39 

Storax  16%  451 

Strawberry  74 

Succory  (,.5 

Sugar  104. 

 of  milk  24 

Sulphur  g j  o,  26*5 

Sulphurated  ammonia  .  .-.  .  26'8 

 antimony  lfj3 

 kali  ........  26'7 

 quicksilver...  132 

Surmullet  47 

Swallow  30, 

Swan.  „  30 

Swine  . .  .   27 

Syrup  of  balsam  of  Tolu. .  10*2 

•  of  buckthorn  107 

 of  colchicum  151 

—  of  garlic  .  .  ....  14Q,  422 

 of  ipecacuanha  ....171 

 of  squill  160 

 of  meadow  saffron.  .151 

T.  " 

Tamarinds  202 

Tansy  303 

Tapir  27 

Tapioca  6*7 

Tar  223,  44/ 

 water  223 

Tartar  emetic  lb'5,  174- 

 — crystals  of.  .  .  .  204,  230 

 salt  of   227,  308 

 soluble  205 

 vitriolated  ,  . .  205 

Tartarised  antimony..  165,  174 

 kali  205 

 iron  282 

 natron. .  . .  209,  233 

 soda  20y,  233 

Tea  ,.108 
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Tench  50 

Thrush.  37 

Thyme  ..;.*.'"!  101 

Tn  50f) 

Tincture  of  aloes  ]^2 

—  of  aloes,  corap. .182 

 of  asafeetida  ....  274 

—  of  bark.  376' 

 -of  black  hellebore  194 

 of  benzoin  io'2 

■  -of  cantharides.  . .  4-17 

 -of  cascarilla  3S0 

 -of  catechu  343 

 of  columbo  381 

 of  gentian  385 

— —  of  galbanum. .  . .  273 

 -of  guaiacum  ....  244 

'   of  iron  ;  282 

 of  jalap  198 

—  of  myrrh  „ ,  276 

■  of  rhubarb.  lys 

■  of  savin  275 

 of  senna  187 

1  of  snake-root.  . .  240 

 of  squill  16] 

Tobacco   120,  125,  153 

Tormentil  357 

Tdrsk  45 

Tragacanth  004. 

Trefoil,  marsh  .- ; .  388 

Trout.  48 

Truffle  gs 

Turbith  mineral  136 

Turbot  40 

Turnep  6'5 

Turkey  34 

Turpentine  196",  447 

Turtle,  green.  40 

 —  land  40 

V. 

Valerian  4  52 

Vapor  bath  455 

Veal  17 

Vegetable  alkali          227,  308 

Venison  13 

Verdigris  340 
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Vermicelli  Pagc30l 

Viper  41 

Vip*r's  grass  . .  68 

Vine  SO 

Vinegar  105 

■  •  aromatic  326 

■  camph  327 

Virginian  snake-rpot. .  24 0,  328 

Vitrified  antimony  259 

Vitriol,  blue.'   175,  340 

 of  copper.  .  . .  175,  340 

 green  2S2 

■   of  iron  282 

 white  166,  323 

 —of  zinc  166,  323 

Vitriolated  kali   205 

■  iron  2S2,  404 

■  ■  magnesia  208 

 natron  . .  209 

■  quicksilver  136* 

—  tartar  205 

Vitriolic  aether  .  167,  453 

Volatile  alkali   237,  306 


 liquor  of  hartshorn  237 

306 

— —  saltof  ammon.237,  306 
?  W. 

Wakerobin  150 

Walnut  86,  346 

Water   106 

 of  acetated  ammonia238 

 of  ammonia. .  237;  306 

■  of  acetated  lith  322 

 of  amm.  cop. .  175,  304 


 of  kali  227,  308 

 of  vitr.  zinc  360 

Watercress  62 

Water  hen  1  ....  33 

Water  rail  33 

Water  melon  73 

Wax.  303 

Wheat  92 

■  —ear  39 

Weaver  4,5 


Whey,  cheese  PageH 

 mustard  224 

1  tamarind.  24 

Whiting  46,  49 

Whin  chat  39 

White  calx  of  quicksilver.  136 

 hellebore.  .  . .  122,  203 

 magnesia. .  .. :  207,  314 

 vitriol  166 

Whortleberry  80 

Wigeon.  31 

Willow  356,  392 

Wine  r   11? 

— —of  aloes  •  18,2 

 of  antimony..  .  175 

 Burgundy  1 14 

— > — cape  114 

— — champagne  114 

— — of  ipecacuanha. .  i ...  153 

— — claret  113 

 hock  113 

 of  iron  283 

 Madeira  ... ,  1 14 

 port  114 

 rhubarb  19s 

 tai  tarised  antimony. .  175 

Wolf's-bane  4S0 

Woodcock  . .  ,   82 

Woodpecker   30 

Woodlouse  14-S 

Wormwood  329 

Worm  seed  503 

Wort  331 

Y. 

Yams  .66 

Yellow-hammer   38 

 mercury  136 

 ■  ointment  145 

Yest  «  3S 

Z. 

Zedoary  t . . .  436 

Zinc,  white  166 

 calcined. .  .  406 


•vitriolated. .  167,  323,  362 
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